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Tuety-Firra Congress, 2p Session. THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1859. 
When, therefore, on the 11th of Jannary, 1858, | Juarez waits our action. Shall we miss the golden 
General Comonfort vacated the Presidency, the |! opportunity ? 
constitution devolved the office upon Benita Jua- | If we fail in our efforts with him, then Iam 
rez, the president of the supreme court of justice. willing at once to take Sonora and Ch 
De facto; for he holds the field, and has the money | whichever party succeeds. 
and the masses. The federal army, it is true, was I believe that the list of American claims and 
yotathiscommand. Felix Zuloaga was illegally || cruelties, which has even provoked the English 
named dictator by a clique at the capital, January | press to wonder at our forbearance, is warrant 
99, 1858; and having the army, and bolding the | enough for such possession. There are even yet 
capital, Juarez transferred the administration to | higher grounds for such seizure. The French 
Vera Cruz. There was no such officer known ; Minister, De Gabriac, rules in the Miramon coun- 
as dicfator, and Zuloaga has paid the penalty | cils. A French fleet rides before Sacrificios. 
of usurpation by deposition. There can be but | The French admiral was very ready to back Spain 
one executive, and Robles, who assumed Zu- | in her demands. To break this French power is 
loaga’s place, was not that officer. The consti- | our imperative duty. If it be not broken, our 
tution under which Juarez acts is the only organic | line of extension southward to Central America 
law, and that does not recognize the junta which || will be broken irrevocably. 
elected Miramon, to whom Robles yielded his Such is the condition of parties in Mexico. I 
fasces. need not discuss it further. ‘The contest now is 
This constitution is the rallying ery of the Lib- |, between the democratic element and the conserv- 
erals; to its defense the nation is committed; by | ative element. ‘The latter has its eye ever on 
it alone is order possib’e. To sustain its uphold- | Europe, and averse to the United States. Its rule 
ers is clearly the duty, as it is the interest and | has proved the most distracting and disastrous 
desire, of the United States. President Buch- | ever yet known in the annals of the South Amer- 
anan has well considered these facts. In the | ican Republics, where the earthquake and the 
success of the constitutional party he places all | revolution alike aw ake the same sad cry of an- 
his hopes of redress for the innumerable outrages | guish, and receive the same defiant, destructive 
to our citizens. If this party fail, and there ** be- | answer. . 
ingabundantcause fora resortto hostilities against I need not have pictured this land of beauty 
the Government now holding possession of the | and order as it was once, to heighten the contrast 
capital,’’ ] am ready, for one, to vote for any sys- | of its presentcondition. After thirty-eight years 
tem of reprisal, or to grant the Executive the | of debilitating spasms, we find, to-day, the spec- 
necessary power to take possession gf any por- | tacle of Mexico helpless, bleeding, dying: the 
tion of Mexico, as a pledge for the settlement of | Turkey of the western world; and capable of no 
our claims. effort even of resistance to the Spanish fleet, much 
I say that lam ready to vote for such reprisal or || less to the French or English. Rapacity, crime, 
occupation. Butl have considered these parties || chaos, craft, license, and brutality; indolence only 
in Mexico with the view of qualifying this declara- || active to wrong; and industry quickened only for 
tion. I believe that it would be best, at once, to | vice; laws made for their infraction and order to 
recognize the Juarez constitutional government, || be contemried. Mountain cries unto valley for 
by the most solemn assurances of sympathy and |, relief; and from hacienda to city goes up the agony 
protection. The late news makes this step ime || of despair. This is unhappy Mexico, in whose 
minently urgent. This can be done; first, by the || fate no nation ever can have the interest we have 
prompt recognition of Mata, who is here seeking till such a nation conquer us. Who shall inter- 
such recognition; secondly, by the sending of a |, vene ? 
naval force to the Gulf, where we are unrepre- W ere it only the natives who suffered, we might 
sented. This force should be accompanied by a | stand aloof, and say, ‘‘ they have made their bed; 
commissioner to treat with the Juarez govern- || let them lie in it.’’ But even this would be cul- 
ment; to counteract the influence of the allied | pable indifference. Good neighborhood does not 
fleets now aiding Miramon and Robles, and threat- || thus do its office. The artisans of the city of 
ening Juarez; and with the latter to cementan al- || Mexico are out of employment, and hungering 
liance, and to obtain such a settlement of our || for food. .Let this one fact speak volumes! In 
claims and difficulties as will comport with our | the three pawnbroking establishments of the city 
interestand honor. I have the surest authority || called Monts de Piedad, the |» °t year, there were 
for saying that such an arrangement would give | 68,000 borrowers, out of a population of 185,000; 
us, not only a firm union with Mexico, not only || $912,000 were loaned, and $869,000 paid for its 
postal and extradition and right of way treaties, |, use. With an army of 11,700 men, of which 
not only a foothold in the northern Mexican || 5,800 are officers, anda debt of $120,000,000, and 
States, which can be made permanent without war, || an expenditure by two Governments; with but 
but it would foil every attempt of the European | one eighth of her arable soil cultivated, and her 
alliance to control the affairs of Mexico. It would | mines unworked, or, if worked, the treasures at 
crush the Robles-Miramon government, elevate || the mercy of the red guerilleros who infest every 
and organize the democratic American sentiment, || avenue of intercourse; with every one of her twen- 
and give ug an alliance of peace, which is the pre- | ty-two States and six Territories parading an ar- 
cursor of a magnificent commerce! . ray of contending forces and ambitious guerilla 
If, however, we seize Sonora and Chihuahua, || chiefs; Garza and Vidaurri conferring in the North 
without an understanding with the constitutional || to move down and check the Federalists of the in- 
Government, what will be the result? Poor and | terior; Pesquiera about to move on Mazatlan; 
miserable as is the condition of Mexico, she would | Alatriste on the plains of Apam; Camafion, from 
likely declare war. Such a declaration would | Metamoras de Izucar, waiting to besiege Puebla; 
come from the Robles-Miramon faction. It would | Blanco in Michoacan; Iturbide in the Bahia; Mar- 
draw to that faction the strength of the nation. | quez repulsed from the Puente Calderon, around 
It would, perhaps, crush Juarez and his party, |, which gather the combating forces under Mira- 
and leave us no better off than if we had pursued | mon, Rocha, and Degollado; Mejia defeated by the 
| 
| 





huahua, 


amore politic and pacific course. liberal forees under Pueblita and Huerta; the en- 
_ Again, if we delay to recognize the constitu- || virons of the capital swarming with the Liberal 
tional Government, it will’soon be in power at the || soldiery; this was the picture of a few days ago. 
capital as it is in the provinces. It can then say || The scene changes. The Federal chief Eche- 
to us, **Oh, yes; you would not help us in our || agaray betrays Zuloaga, and, in collusion with 
extremity, when your advantage should have f Robles, makes the latter chief. Echeagaray in 
rompted you, cok your sympathy would have | turn is imprisoned at Puebla; is about tobe shot; 
seen of service. We can get along without your | when, lo! an insurrection in the city of Mexico 
aid now. Touch not a foot of our soil, on the || saves him, and Zuloaga rushes to the English 
penalty of an endless difficulty.” | flag for protection. In this complication, a junta 


Wisdom, interest, the law of American prog- || is called to settle the difficulty; and who should 


ress, and the predominance of our Union on || bechosen but Miramon, a dashing young general, | 
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who moves toward the city under the fluttering 


pennons of his cavalry. Meanwhile, young Al- 
varez and Villalva lead their speckled Pintos 
down on the warm lowlands for pillage; while 
Juarez, dignified and veateannniallihe holds his 
rule in Vera Cruz, the commercial metropolis. 


Mexican conducta go down to the sea under the 
‘ . 

French flag, to get his revenues, to help one party 
by robbing the other; while the fleets of the 
three great nations of Eurgpe gather on her coasts, 
and: beg, from their gaping gun-mouths, the re- 
sults of spent plunder! It is as if Dives should 
besiege Lazarus with a bowie knife and revolver, 
and bid him disgorge the furtive erdmb, as in- 
demnity for the past and security for the future! 
l’ifty generals and a nation of seven millions, not 

¢ 5 

knowing what may be their fate! The Agiotis- 
tas hold the money and oppress with it. The 
generals murder and pillage in gross, and the 
bandits in detail. Indians never before in arme 
rush to them for self-preservation. Foreigners, 
ever at the mercy of these fickle factions, find no 
protection in their flags, and no hope but in pas- 
sive submission to forced loans and open rob- 
bery. This is the spectacle of mutilated Mexico 
to-day. ‘l’o-morrow it may be worse! 

L repeat it, who shallintervene ? Some one must. 
Our interest is paramount. Why this interest? 
Not only our proximity to Mexico; not alone the 
number of our citizens domiciliated in the coun- 
try, but a common interest in the development, 
the retouching, as it were, into its primeval color 
and grace, of that elder beauty which Spain tar- 
nished and anarchs have torn to shreds. Our 
interest lies first in Mexico’s erect and orderly 
independency. If that be no longer possible, then 
that no Power but our own shall guard its weak- 
ness and administer its estate. ‘This is the only 
programme which this nation can tolerate, and 
by which it dare abide and survive or grow! 

As to our proximity: the reasons on this head 
for our intervention are well set forth in the Pres- 
ident’s message. I cannot add to its force. I 
therefore quote it: 

* But there is another view of our relations with Mexico, 
arising from the unhappy condition of affairs along our 
southwestern frontier, Which demands immediate action. 
In that remote region, where there are but tew white inhab- 
itants, large bands of hostile and predatory Indians roam 
promiscuously over the Mexican States of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, and our adjoining Territories. The local govern 
ments of these States are perfectly helpless, and are kept 
in a state of constant alarm by the Indians. They have not 
the power, if they possessed the will, even to restrain law- 
less Mexicans from passing the border and committing dep- 
redations on our remote settlers. A state of anarchy and 
violence prevails throughout that distant frontier. The laws 
are a dead letter, and life and property wholly insecure. 
For this reason the settlement of Arizona is arrested, whilst 
itis of great importance that a chain of inhabitants should 
extend all along its southern border, sufficient for their own 
protection, and that of the United States mail passing to 
and from California. Well-founded apprehensions are now 
entertained that the Indians and wandering Mexicans, 
equally lawless, may break up the important stage and postal 
communication recently established between our Atlantic 
and Pacific possessions. This passes very near to the Mex- 
ican boundary throughout the whole length of Arizona. I 
can imagine no possible remedy for these evils, and no mode 
of restoring law and ordeg on that remote and unsettled 
frontier, but for the Government of the United States to 
assume a temporary protectorate over the northern portions 
of Chihuahua and Sonora, and to establish military posts 
within the same; and this I earnestly recommend to Con- 
gress. This protection may be withdrawn as soon as local 
governments shall be established in these Mexican States, 
capable of performing their dutiés to the United States, 
restraining the lawless, and preserving peace along the 
border.”? 

A temporary protectorate will effectually, if not 
nominally, give us these States of Sonora and 
Chihuahua. They are very eT populated 
there being only about three hundred thousanc 
persons to their two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand seven hundred and ten square miles, 
These lands are represented as delightful in eli- 
mate and rich in resources, agricultural and min- 
eral. They have been described as the land of the 
blessed in Oriental story. Summer and winter, 
table land and valley, are nearer akin than in most 
slaces in the world. Silver is in their streams, in 
lode with crests elevated. above the ground. 
Spain demonstrated their riches; but the nomadic 


this continent, all urge the course I have indicated. || flushed with his successes over the Liberals, and || Apaches swept over this Eldorado, and left buta 
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prise 18 already vitalizing into a reality. 

Is it objected by southern gentlemen that these 
Biates must become free, and not slave States? 
IL hope not. You have been claiming your con- 
stitutional rights. Where is there a word about 
the equilibrium of the States in that instrument? 
Under it you have equality of right, and no right 
of equality in the number of States. This equ il- 
ity is not of arithmetic, but of political ethics, 
The moment you claim equilibrium of States, 
that moment your honor is¢ OM Promise d and your 
loyalty to the Constitution is questions adi 

Do you say, ‘* We will favor this protectorate 
if Tamaulipas antl New Leon are included?”’ 
Very well; try that. I will vote for it, or vote 
to include any other State where you think you 
can raise coffee and sugar, and can outvie with 
the North in the race of colonization and power. 
I will gladly vote for a protectorate over an inde- 

vendent federation of States north of the Sierra 
Madre. 

Mr. MILLSON. I want to know under what 
authority the gentleman from Ohio represents 
southern gentlemen as desiring all these Mexican 
tates : 

Mr. COX. I have not sorepresented them. I 
say, southern gentlemen may, perhaps, not ex- 
actly wish to take Sonora and Chihuahua, lest 
they might become free States, and not slave 
States. It was a suggestion made to me by a 
southern gentleman, and I said to him, ** Come 
along; we will putin Tamaulipas and New Leon. 
We will drive them hand in hand.’’ For myeelf, 
I am willing to give protection to northern Mex- 
ico; if not for annexation, for a free trade which 
will be of mutual advantage, and will be a prac- 
tical absorption. It will at least prepare these 
States for admission. Let Monterey be the nu- 
cleus of Zacatecas, San Luis, Queretero, Tamau- 
lipas, Coahuila, New Leon, Chihuahua, and So- 
norad—all the States between the Rio Bravo and 
the Gulf of California; all natural allies in the in- 
terests of the United States. Let them cluster in 
upon upon our ensign—not star by star, but ina 
galaxy. By that, you do at once what will in 
time be done by the natural laws of development. 
Besides, you raise our present feeble trade of seven 
millions totwenty-eight, which Great Britain en- 
joys. You can thus enhance every inch of soil, 
and every shining particle of ore, in these regions. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Will my colleague allow me 
to put a question to him? — 

Mr. COX. No, sir; I have not time. We will 
meet and talk the matter over afler my friend 
shall be made Governor. Ido not wish to get 
out of the line of my argument. 

By this programme we shall have, in time, 
withall of Mexico, a practical annexation, which 
will allow free trade and safe intercourse, to our 
mutual advantage. 

As to the question of protecting our citizens 
already in Mexico, and demanding reparation for 
wrongs done them, this should be a capital cause 
of intervention in Mexican matters. Senator Ma- 
son’s billis rightly predicated on this cause. If 
Spain could make the liberals pay for the murder 
and spoliation of Spanish subjects at San Vin- 
cente, Chiconcuaque, Durango, and elsewhere, in 
Comonfort’s time, why are we asleep over the 
rights of our cilizens? I have before me a list of 
these claims, but a very imperfect one. Each 
claim is a ecasus belli. Here are some dozen cases 
of illegal seizure of American property. I saw it 
noticed that some eleven millions were already 
calculated at our State Depariment. We have 
grievances beyond money. ‘The sentences in 
relation to illegal marriages is a wrong to those 
who were married withoutthe established Church, 
and degrades to crime the holy relations of parent- 
age and wedlock; the infamous surveillance of the 
0st Office over American letters, refusing to de- 
iver even the United States consular correspond- 
ence unless it were first inspected by Mexican 
authorities; and worse still, the rude, cruel, and 
brutal arrest and imprisonment of Chaplin, 
Stocker, Ainsi, and Garcia, whose stories are 
enough to make the Haynaus of Austria pale be- 
side the imbruted and unbridled scoundreligm of 
Mexican officers, The story of Ainsi, siezed on 
American soil, sixteen months in the prisons of 
Sonora, wearing the barra de grillas; bed that sad, 
saddest of all stories, the massacre of his brother- 
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stones to mutiny. 

In this matter the United States have but one 
duty. These sufferers were our citizens. Where 
ever that character of citizenship is to be found, 
the individual bearing it is clothed with the na- 
tionality of the Union. Whoever the man may 
be, whether native-born, naturalized, or Semi-nat- 
uralized, he can claim the protection of this Gov- 
ernment. It may respond to that claim without 
being obliged to explain its conduct to any for- 
eign Power; ** for itis its duty to make its nation- 
ality respected by other nations and respectable 
in every quarter of the globe.’’ This doctrine 
was illustrated in the Koszta case. What dif- 
ference is there between a dungeon in Guaymas, 
where Ainsi lay in chains, and the Austrian brig 
Huzzar, which held the body of the Hungarian? 

The outrages upon our citizens are not confined 
to Mexico. In every Spanish-American State 
they are common. In Callao, in Paraguay, in 
New Granada, in Cuba, in Costa Rica, in all places 
where the slanders of4the Madrid press against 
the ** peddling traders of the North ”’ enter, we 
have to meet persecution, imprisonment, illegal 
seizure of property and person and an unwink- 
ing espionage; and that, too, under taunts more 
galling, because we know how easy it would be 
to punish such outrages. We should examine the 
list of claims on Spanish-American States to ap- 
preciate the divine forbearance of our inactivity. 
A settlement with Mexico would be a general set- 
tlement with Spanish America. 

This duty of intervention becomes at once im- 
perative and dignified, when we remember that, 
by such an act, we not only protect our citizens, 
but we save Mexico. We not only save her from 
Spain, France, and England, but from herself. 
This is no conquest of Cortez. It is the salvation 
ofa people whose interests will be bettered by our 
aid. Without such aid, the fairest part of this 
continent will be a ruin—only the worse because, 
like the Parthenon, its fragments will remain to 
show the beauty and richness of her former con- 
dition. 

In conclusion, the policy I have indicated with 


respect to this continent, and the application of | 


which to Cuba, Central America, and Mexico, 
will be of such benefit to them, will enable us to 
conform to that law of growth by which alone 
we have become great, and by which alone we 
shall become greater. This is the policy of other 
nations, and they have met obstacles to accom- 
plish it. We shall accomplish it, but we shall 
have them as ourobstacles. England has swept 
with her power from the Shannon to the Indus. 


*! 
~ 


She is content, and so are we, to see her great- 
ness repeated in the offspring of her loins, Yet 
she daily calls our attempt to expand by the rudest 
terms. France has twice threatened Europe with 
continental conquest, and now organizes the Arabs 
of Northern Africa, the granary of the Roman 
world, for her march upon Egypt and her dom- 
ination of the Mediterranean. Russia, the great 
land animal, is piercing Asia at every vulnerable 
point with her lances, and 1s pressing for an em- 
pire of which there is no adequate prophecy in 
the Seriptures. Even Spain joins her arms and 
her priesthood with !’rance, and is waging against | 
Cochin China a wer which her journals call the 
civilizing spirit of vie age, impelling the force of 
Europe to break down the barriers which divide 
that race from humanity. 

Yet all of these nations except Russia, which 
has ever been kind and tolerant toward us, are 
this day in league to prevent the stretch of our 
influence over our continent. England, holding 
half of North America, is jealous of our growth, 
and would choke us at the isthmean neck. France 
would crush out the sympathies of the white re- 
vublic of St. Domingo for the United States, by 
rer Chevalier Reyband, chargé at Hayti; and she | 
used that burlesque of emperors and that ape of 
manhood, Soulouque, to Africanize the island, to 
overthrow Santa Anna, and to break down the 
Cazenau treaty for a free port and steam depot, | 
and for advantages to our citizens in the mines, | 
sugar lands, and mahogany forests of that island ! 
France again appears in the Sandwich Islands; at 
the Isthmus, with M. Belly; and at last in Mex- | 


ico, aiding the Spaniards, and in sympathy with || 
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Every steamer brings us a lecture from Exeter 


Hall on our slave propagandist fillibusterism 
And may we not go for its commentary to Copen. 
hagen, to Tonia, to Gibraltar, to Malta, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the Red Sea, to Jamaica. 
to New Zealand, to China, and to the sheiks of 
all India. Why, the British regime in India was 


a system of torture more exquisite than regal or 


a, 


spiritual tyranny ever before devised. The Se- 


poys vainly tried to copy its atrocities, 

Were we left alone, we might be content to let 
France alone. No American would whisper a 
‘nay *’to her making the Mediterranean a French 
lake. Her genius and Vivacity can make its waves 
glow with the light of other days. That sea on 
which navigation had its birth—the maritinye 
world of Greece, Carthage, Rome, Tyre, Sidon. 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Venice, and Genoa—th. 
sea of Homer and David, Jonah and St. Pay}. 
Ulysses and Neptune; washing the base of Ase. 
rat and Olympus; with a world’s history on its 
bosom, and whole nations in its bed; the Amer. 
ican can well say, letits guard be the gallant sons 
of France! He could say it without envy, and 
with heartiness, if France would keep her navies 
out of the Gulf of Mexico and the harbor of San 
Juan, 

We have made no remonstrance against Ene- 
land on her ceaseless round of empire—bloody, 
cruel, and rapacious as it has been—subsidizing 
the riches of Asia to her commerce and her creed. 
We know the law by which these powerful white 
races move. It will be irresistible. France, Eng- 
land, and Russia, are tending to a common focus 
at the Isthmus of Suez, as France, England, and 
the United States are at Darien. Starting from 
opposite points, eXtra-European conquest con- 
verges here! England seeks passage across Egypt 
or Syria, for India and Australia, and pounces on 
Perim, as she did on Gibraltar and San Juan, 
France, marching her army of Algeria, presses 
toward the prize to realize the great Napoleon’s 
dream of Egypt, and urges her canal at Suez as 
she is striving to do at Nicaragua. Russia, semi- 
oriental, marches through Western Asia and Per- 
sia down upon the confines of English power and 
French ambition, and finds her rivalsin the field. 
What fine reproaches they can hurl at each other 


, and at us, for the lust of dominion, when they 


gather at this focus of the former civilization! 
What shocks of contending forces will there and 
then be encountered! Let them come and strive. 
Let Russia push its caravans across the steppes 
of Tartary until the trade of Kiachta and Irkantsh 
rival Canton and Shanghai. Let France divorce 
Asia from Africa by marrying the Red sea to the 
Mediterranean at Suez. Let England work its 
iron way to India from Beyrout to the Euphrates. 
Let the steam engine labor for the millions of 
Asia under any engineer; but let America alone 
in her armies of occupation to open the Isthmus, 
and control the steam and commerce center of our 
own hemisphere. . 

No change of dynasty, or of form of govern- 
ment, can check this ultimate condition of Euro- 
pean expansion and collision. Such a change 
may affect the relations of these countries to our- 
selves. The illiberal policy of France to this coun- 
try may return to plague its inventor, the usurper 
of France. 

I have never heard his hated name gince the 
2d of December, that I could repress the prayer, 


|| which now I pray with something of a Red Re- 


publican fervor, that France may have barricades 
on the Boulevards; the throne in flames, as that 
of. Louis Philippe in the Place du Carousel; the 
dynasty he seeks to perpetuate cut off, or flying 
front the rage of a Red Republic; more citizens 
and less soldiers, and both fraternizing to the 
music of the Marseillaise; exiles returning from 


their homes in pestilential swamps, amidst gay 


and festive welcome; prisons breaking; the press 
free; the Palais Justice open, and the tri-color of 
a new Republic flashing from every part of France 


/ and topmost on the Hotel de Ville, made sacred 


by the heroic eloquence of Lamartine. This would 
be a fit retribution from God for crimes and per- 
juries; and not at ail unfit as the reward of an in- 
termeddling policy with the republican interests 
of the New World! 

Let us be decided! These European Powers 
cannot, and do not, have peace. ‘The bugles of 


the Spaniards of Cuba, to foil usin every attempt || trace sounded at the conference of Paris. Her- 
in-law, Crabbe, and his confederates, whose char- || to adjust our national relations with that country. || alds proclaimed peace in every capital. But the 
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war harness is not off. It is burnished anew, and | 
the weapons within reach ? England, trembling 
at the one hundred thousand soldiers across the 
channel, and thé naval wonders at Cherbourg, 











commences to build coast defenses. Russia ac- 
quires Villa Franca, and stirs insurrection in Lonia 
acainst England. Mazzini issues his rescript to 
the secret societies and open Republicans of Italy 
to be ready and one as the thought of Italy and 
God. The coin of ** Emanuel, King of Italy,”’ 
is circulated through the peninsula. An actress 
moves the people of Venice to insurrection by a 
recitative Which reminds them of their patriotism. 
Austria arms, and Piedmont proposes to repel. 
France sends more troops to Rome. Austria 
growls. France obtains from the Swiss a strong 
strategic post, and Austria growls again. Naples 
insults Napoleon to please Austria. 
writes bitterly against Naples, and does not spare 
the prosecutor of Montalembert. England shakes 
with anew reform movement—John Bright striv- 
ing to Americanize her by popular sovereignty. 
Turkey is unsettled in Europe and in Asia. Rus- 
sia moves on, immense and great--the envy ofall. 
A lighted match may flash this magazine into a 
terrific blaze, whose thunder will make all Europe 
quake. ‘The alliances of to-day, in Europe, for 
her own balance of power, may be dissolved by 
a popular breath to-morrow. Asaconsequence, 
they cannot be relied on to pursue us toany fatal 
end. 

Already England has pushed this alliance with 
Francerto its snapping point. The English peo- 
ple will not permit their aristocracy to carry it so 
far as to make it an offense to the people of this 


England | 


commercial nation. Not but that the English Gov- | 


ernment would like to aid France in checking our 
career; but trade is powerfy! for peace, and peace 
with us means cotton in England. Let England 
find cotton elsewhere, and our southern friends 


may be assured that her-intercourse with us will | 


be no longer peaceful. GenUemen need not flat- 
ter themselves either, that cotton is their peculiar 
staple. Why is England trying every appliance 
to reach central China? To clothe in fabrics the 
four hundred millions of Chinese? No. They 
are thus clothed, and mark it, by cotton, which 


is the stupendous growth of their own great cen- | 


tral valley, estimated now to produce more than 
double the cotton raised in all our southern States 
put together. ‘This valley being England’s, Man- 


chester and Stockport can snap their fingers at | 


Charleston and Mobile, and English audacity will 


begin a new career of rapacity and insolence to- | 


ward us. Her jealousy of us is intus et in cute. 
Our reliance must be on our own strength and 
growth. If we cannot enact the Monroe doctrine 
into international law we can create and conse- 
crate it asa national sentiment. Let it be the 
national genius. Let it be the power of Aladdin’s 
lamp. You remember the story. The old lamp 
from its friction evoked from the cave a mighty 


spirit; awed by its terrors, the poor youth only | 


ventured at first to employ its powers in familiar 
affairs; but gradually accustomed to its presence, 
he employed it to construct palaces, to amass 
treasures, to baffle armies, to triumph over foes, 
to wield the elements of air and light and heat, 
until, at the’close of the story, the poor youth be- 
comes the sovereign of a peaceful empire assured 
to his remote posterity. 

This story, Mr. Chairman, is the type of our 
political genius. By it we have fortified ourselves 
in our domestic interests. Our domestic and terri- 
torial policy is fixed under its guidance. It is the 
instrument of that progress which must keep pace 
with steam and telegraph, until we are assured of 
an empire with which kingeraft dare not meddle; 
or meddling, find it a power to baffle its force of 
arms, and its fraud of diplomacy. We have be- 


come a Colossus on this continent, with astrength | 


and stride that will and must be heeded. With 


our domestic policy as to local governments estab- | 


lished, we can go on and Americanize this conti- 


nent, and make it what Providence intended it | 


should become, by a perpetual growth, and an un- 
severed Union—the paragon in history, for order, 
harmony, happiness, and power! 
CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I desire now to move 
to lay aside the consideration of the President’s an- 


nual message, for the purpose of taking up House 
bill (No. 666) making appropriations for the con- 


| 
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sular and diplomatic expenses 8f the Government | 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1860. De- 
bate can go on, under the order made by the House | 
yesterday, on the President’s message to-night or 
any night during the ensuing two weeks. If this 
bill be taken up, I hope discussion will be con- 
fined to its subject-nf&tter. The President’s an- 
nual message isa matteron which we may discuss 
such topics as gentlemen may think fit. I now 
move to lay aside, for the present, the President’s 
annual message 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to inquire of the 
rentleman from Missouri, whether the resolution 
for having evening sessions was adopted yester- 
day ? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. It was. 

Mc. HOUSTON. Then, if we propose to take 
arecess to-day, it seems to me that it is time to 
do so now. : | 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. We can make 
some progress on the consular and diplomatic bill; | 
and it will be then before us. 

The question was taken; and the President’s 
annual message was laid aside temporarily. 

The committee then proceeded to consider the 
consular and diplomatic bill. 

After the bill had received its first reading, 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio, said: I desire now 
to move to strike out the proviso at the end of the 
bill. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. Let me remark 
to my friend from Ohio, that the bill has received 
only its first reading. It will now be gead by 
clauses for amendment. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bil) for amend- 
ment. f 

Mr. COLFAX. I desire to ask the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means whether 
the mission to Persia has been established by | 
law? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. It has been es- 
tablished in the same manner as all other missions 
are established, by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is for Congress to say whether or not | 
it will make an appropriation for the mission to | 
Persia. If the gentleman will examine the law, | 
he will find that there is no specified authority | 
for the appointment of ministers to many of the 
nations. Asto the propriety of making an ap- 
propriation for the mission to Persia, that is a 
question which will address itself to the members | 
of the committee. As to the law, I will point | 
the gentleman to the Constitution of the United 
States, to the opinions and expositions of jurists | 
that the Constitution itself is authority or war- | 
rant for the appointment of all diplomatic agents. | 
Butit may bea matterof sound discretion whether | 
the President of tae United States should make 
an appointment of a minister to any foreign na- | 
tion, unless Congress shall have made an appro- | 
priation to pay the salary of that minister. 

I desired, Mr. Chairman, when I sought the 
floor, merely to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the greater portion of these 
appropriations are for the payment of the salaries 
of officers who are already in the discharge of 
their duties. There is also an appropriation for 
the payment 6f the expense of running the north- | 
west boundary line. There is another for the pay- | 
ment of such expenditures as have accrued, or | 
may accrue in the execution of the act of 1819, 
prohibiting the slave trade. It will be recollected 
by the members of the committee, that some time | 
during last summer, a vessel having a number of 
slaves on board was captured and carried into 
Charleston. Legal proceedings were instituted 
for the purpose of having the vessel condemned. | 
The captors are, by the law of 1819, entitled to 
a bounty of so much per head on every African in | 
that captured vessel. Other expenses have been 
incurred im the same matter—the taking care and 
feeding of these Africans. Finally, the question 
presented itself to, the President of the United 
States what should be done with these Africans? | 
Was it not expedient, under existing laws, to | 
send them out of the country? Entertaining that 
opinion the President ordered the Africans to be 
carried back to their own country; it being ar- 
ranged that when transported to Liberia, they 
should be placed under the charge of the Coloni- 
zation Society, and in consideration of a sum 
specified in a contractfor that purpose, the Colon- | 

| ization Society is to take care of them for twelve | 
| months after they are landed in that country. 


E. 








ete 


But, again, Mr. Chairman, it is not expected 
that the whole of this sum of money will be ab- 
sorbed in the payment of expenses already in- 
curred. For several sessions of Congress past 
a small sum of money has been appropriated for 
the purpose of enabling the President to carry out 
the provisions of the act of 1819. I am advised 
that the appropriation for the current year is al- 
ready exhausted, and it was deemed expedient 
by the Committee of Ways and Means to recom- 
mend to this House that an additional sum 
should be appropriated for the purpose of defray- 
ing any expense which might arise during the en- 
suing fiscal year. . 

The amount of money proposed to be appro- 
priated in this bill, is $1,001,870. The estimates 
amounted to $1,076,870. A reduction has been 
made in several items, which may be explained 
as we reach them. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I propose, at this time, to 
make afew remarks upon the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it the object of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to make a speech 
touching this bill? 

Mr. HICKMAN. No, sir; but I prefer at this 
time to say what I have to say. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have no wish to inter- 
rupt the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but I de- 
sire to know when this bill is to be voted upon? 1 
desire that it shall be voted on when the House 
is full. If the gentleman feom Pennsy!vania pro- 
ceeds now and should occupy half an hour, it 
will then be time to adjourn. I wish to know if 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means intends to press this bill to a vote this 
evening? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. No, sir. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I would 
like toknow whether there has been a rule adopted 
confining the debate to the bill under considera- 
tion, or whether we can speak upon any subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that general debate is in order upon this bill. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is entided to the 
floor. 


THE TARIFF. 
Mr. HICKMAN. Mr. Chairman, when Con- 


gress met, in December, 1857, the commercial re- 
vulsion of that year was upon the country in its 
fullest power. ‘The President, in his annual mes- 
sage, described it thus: 

“We find our manufactories suspended; our public 
works retarded ; our private enterprises, of different kinds, 
abapdoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out of 
employment and reduced to want.”’ 


He spoke, also, of a great reduction of the na- 
tional revenue, occasioned by a very great reduc- 
tion of foreign imports, He expected the countr 
and the Government soon to recover from their 
financial embarrassment; but, not so soon that a 
balance in the Treasury, of nearly eighteen mil- 
lion dollars, on te previous Ist of July, would 
outlast the pressure, for he suggested that a loan 
might be required by the Treasury before the 
close of the session. 

The Secretary of the.Treasury had also been 
made aware of the revulsion, but he spoke more 
hopefully than the President. The pressure upon 
the people he treated as temporary, also, and that 
**the mode of providing for it should be of a tem- 
porary character.’’ Authority to issue Treasury 
notes for an amount not to exceed $20,000,000, 
was asked, only to meet a possible, but still tem- 
porary deficit in the Treasury. In his own lan- 
guage: 

“ The fact that such temporary exigency may arise, from 
circumstances beyond the foresight or control of this De- 


partment, makes some adequate provision to meet it indis. 
pensable to the public security.” 


This possible recourse to Treasury notes was 
a provision of caution, not of fear; for inthe same 
paper he has ciphered outa balance in the Treas- 
ury, at the end of the year then running, of near 
hate a million, without recourse to loans or notes; 
and the fiscal year following the year in which 
we now are, he then expected to carry through 
without other help than the ordinary sources of 
income, with nearly two millions to spare. 

The President, in the message referred to, dis- 
cussed the causes of the revulsion, but he pro- 
posed-no remedy and no relief for the pressure 
uponthe community; he only recommended re- 
lief for the Treasury, and with something more of 
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forecast than the Secretary advised, that it should 
take the permanent form of a loan. 

The Secretary also discussed the causes, but 
standing more stiffly upon the policy of interna- 
tional trade, which was charged with responsi- 
bility for the great catastrophe, he refused, for 
reasons without number, to countenance any 
measure of relief to the people. ‘The Government 
being one of very limited powers for beneficent 
uses, necording to his construction of the Consti- 
tution, and the pressure being of very limited du- 
ration, the proper agency of the Government in 
such a case, he seemed to think, was to lecture 
the banks, corporations, gnd the people generally, 


upon ** undue expansions of credit, improvident’ 


speculations, habits of extravagance, and fluctu- 
ations of prices,’’ with an earnestexhortation to 
more ** prudent courses and steady habits,’’ for 
the time to come. And the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, a sort of second Lord 
of the Trea sury—what he thought of the pressure 
and the exigency, whether he regarded them as 
temporary, or as ‘‘a peculiar frenzy,’’ does not 
appear, otherwise than that as he also declined to 
bring before the House any measure of relief for 
the one, or supply for the other. 

Well, the session of Congress went through, 
and the financial year rolled round. The Treas- 
ury notes were issued. Within a fraction of 
twenty millions of them were outstanding ut its 
close; and all their avails, and all the ordinary 
sources of revenue for the year, and all of the 
$17,750,000 in the Treasury at its beginning, ex- 
cept $6,250,000, were exhausted. The exigency 
had then lasted about nine months, and it had 
outiasted all the revenue from ordinary sources, 
amounting to $46,500,000 and $31,000,000 besides; 
paying off, in the mean time,a little less than four 
million dollars ofthe public debt. So that the 
Government went behind, in account of receipts 
and expenses forthe year, no less than $37,000,000. 
The Secretary, it seems, missed, in his calcula- 
tion of the year’s expenditures, nearly seven mil- 
lion dollars, and of its income from ordinary 
sources alone, $11,000,000; an error in ¢ ileula- 
tion and prophecy working against the Treasury 
a balance, at the close, of $17,750,000. 

So much for the exigency of the year; and so 
much for the foresight of the Secretary. Twen- 
ty-seven millions of balance against the ordinary 
revenue of the year, and nearly eighteen millions 
of mistake in the perspective account of its re- 
ee and expenditures from ordinary sources 
and for ordinary objects. 

How stood the other side of the revulsion—the 
pressure upon the people of the country—at the 
end of the year 1857-58? The Secretary has fur- 
nished some of the data for another purpose; but 
they seem as well, and better, to answer this in- 
quiry. The price of pig iron at New York, he 
says, went down from January, 1857, till Janu- 
ary, 1858, nineteen per centum, the decline from 
April till December, 1857, being twenty-six per 
centum. The decline in bar irom from January, 
1857, to January, 1858, he puts at thirteen’ per 
cent. But agricultural products, it appears by 
his tables, suffered even more, fsom July 1, 1857, 
to July 1,1858. The great staple of the northern, 
middle, and western States—wheat flour—fell 
twenty-four per cent.; their hay twenty; and their 
wool sixteen. The molasses, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco of the South and Southwest, thirty-four, 
twenty, thirteen, and twelve, respectively, and 
hemp thirty-six. All this he ascribes to the re- 
vulsion, and rightfully. ‘The force of these fig- 
ures, and the range of the facts which they indi- 
cate, need not be dwelt upon. The average of 
such a decline of prices in the articles enumerated, 
ina single year, is greatly more than the ordinary 
= upon their production. The loss must 
save cut deeply into the means of their producers 
and left them henwity in debt, besides paralyzing 
the productive power of the time immediately 
following. 


The effects upon the manufacturing industry of | 


eastern Pennsylvania may be stated safely in gen- 
eral terms, to have been the suspension, during 
the summer of 1858, of one half of the iron works, 
in number and productive capacity; a 
breakdown of the cotton salience Phila- 
delph:a at the time of the crisis, with a depression 
im every branch of industry, corresponding to its 
special dependency upon the real causes of the 
revulsion, and in all of them very great. 


eneral | 


| 





Zut I need not aygue the extent or the weight 
| of the pressure of the year against merely imagin- 
| ary dissentients—and I am sure there are no real 
ones who will deny the distress and suffering of 
the time under consideration. Even the Secre- 
tary, [ think, does not really intend to undervalue 
the revulsion by the columngof figures and argu- 
ments which he arrays to prove its magnitude, 
and toaccount for it in our own country, by show- 
| ing that it spread over England, and saying, with- 
outshowing, thatit overspread all Europe as well. 
All that he can mean by his array of data, items, 
and logic, is to show that it was inevitable, be- 
| cause It was universal, and, therefore, could not 


| either. 


| be the fault of the tariff of 1857, or of that of 1846, 
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The truth is that the revulsion of 1857 did not 


| overspread the continent of Europe, oratfectiefur- 
| ther thanthe continent was commercially involved 
| with Great Britain and the United States. France 
| and Germany lost some of their bills receivable, 
| and a large share of the custom which they had 
| from us in 1856 and the preceding years. Our im- 
ports for the fiscal year 1858 fell off no less than 
$78,000,000, affording the business of Europe that 
/much less of a market, and not only at recuced 
| prices, but witha change in the merchandise from 
| the most costly of their fabrics to the cheaper and 
| less profitable ones. ‘The official returns of the 
| commerce of France show that since 1845 the bal- 
| ance of trade has been more than five hundred mil- 
| lion dollars in her favor, and that the demand for 
| French goods had come from the United States 
and Austfalia through the gold discoveries. The 
| 
| that during the first half o@ the year 1858 the de- 
clared value of imports ffom France was more 
than seven million pounds sterling; while the de- 
clared value of exports to France from the United 
Kingdom was not more than two million pounds; 
jand that the empire drew in six months from 
| Great Britain 925,000,000, in gold, received from 
Australia and the United States. 
In the last six years France hasexpended nearly 
| thirty millions sterling a year in the construction 
of railroads; she had, also, the burden of the 
| Crimean war to sustain; she had one failure of 
the silk crop, and two partial failures of her har- 
| vest; yet she went lightly through the disastrous 
year of 1557-58, suffering only what she must suf- 


| fer by the revulsion of England and the United | 


States. 
| Of Germany, generally, I cannot now speak 
| from equally certain data; but [ am clear that our 
| trade with her for her jewelry, cutlery, and cloth, 
and the disturbed commercial relations of Eng- 
land, will sufficiently account for all her troubles 
in the time of which 1 speak. 

Look closely into this histor® and I think you 
| will find that the shock of the commercial explo- 
| sion of 1857-58 spent its chief force where it had 
| its causes—in Great Britain and in her commercial 
dependencies, which she had well nigh exhaust- 


mists, that the two gold-producing nations should 


their prosperity to the extent of their.commercial 
involvements with them! The one the only free- 


the nearest approach to it. 

3ut | must leava the year whose fortunes and 
misfortunes are beyond dispute; and, for the pres- 
ent, [ must also leave the dispute about their 
causes to consider the present year and its pros- 
pects. Weare told both by the President and 
Secretary thata better day is coming; the Presi- 
| dent now, as a year ago, something less sanguine 


| than his minister of finance, thinks that ** the ef- | 


fects of the revulsion are slowly, but surely pass- 
| ing away.”’ The Secretary is confident that his 
| long-deferred hope is ripening; that there are signs 
‘‘of certain and speedy return of prosperous 
times.”’ He tells us that we have now ‘‘a large 
margin for an increase of importations when the 
business and necessities of the country shall de- 
mand it.’? His estimates for the remaining quar- 
ters of the current year, and for the year 1860, 
**are based,’’ he says, “‘ upon the opinion that a 
reaction in the trade and business of the country 
has commenced.’’ But this may be a fancy; an 
over-fond hope of the Secretary, springing from 
that ‘regret’? which he expresses, ‘* that a pub- 
lic necessity requires a revision of the tariff of 





British Board of Trade reports, moreover, show | 


ed. A curious problem this for political econo- || 


break for want of the metal, while those who | 
must receive it from them were only disturbed in 


trade nation of the Christian world, and the other | 


January 18, 
1857,’’ a necessity of the Treasury to which he 
is manifestly reluctant to conform its policy; pre- 
ferring now, 4s he did a year ago, Treasury notes 
to import duties. 

He tells us that ‘ there seems tobe a concur. 
rence in the public mind upon the subject.” This 
is an illusion. The suspended banks have 








e re- 
sumed specie payments, and some of the sus- 
pended factories have partially resumed opera- 


tions. The survivors of the merchant class are 
at their counters; and the farmers are carrying 
their produce of the year to market. But what. 
and how much are they alldoing? The banks of 
New Orleans, in the last week of November, had 
a circulation of $7,000,000 on a specie basis of 
$14,000,000. Those of the city of New York 

$7,500,000 of circulation upon $27,000,000 of spe- 
cie. The banks of Philadelphia less than $3,000,000 
upon a specie basis of $6,500,000; and Boston 
$7,000,000 of circulation to $9,500,000 of specie. 


| For six years before the crisis, the circulation of 
| the banks of New York was, to their specie, ag 


nineteen to seven; those of Massachusetts as six 


| to one; and those of Pennsylvania more than 
| three to one. This, sir, is indeed a resumption 


of specie payments, but it is not a resumption of 
business. It is circulation subsiding upon its 


| solventy. 


By the Secretary’s own showing, the revival 


of the farmers’ business is at the expense of 


| about one fourth of the price of his commodities, 


which carries with it an equally large decrease in 


| the demand of the market. The merchants must 


| be doing less business, afd less profitably, ona di- 


minished importation, amounting to $78,000,000, 
and a general stagnation in home industry and in 


| the movements of money. As to the manufactur- 


ers, Who are again at work, the explanation is not 
in the leastan assurance of the Secretary’s hopes, 
They suspended in 1857; importation fell off; a 
large share of the exports went to pay off foreign 
debts due, and overdue; and the sheer necessities 


| of the home demand have given them such a re- 


vival or remission of*their lethargy, as a fever 
patient has in the morning after a very bad night. 
It seems nothing promising to the country, and, 
least of all, to the Treasury. 

But the Secretary gives us figures for his ex- 
pectations; but such figures as indicate the des- 
peration of his necessities. He has chosen the 
customs at New York for the months of October 
and November, 1857—the first and second months 
after the suspension of the Philadelphia banks, 
and during which all the banks in the Unicon sus- 
pended—for the basis of a comparison favorable 
to the corresponding months of the year 1858; 
the two lowest months of the lowest quarter of the 
year that put the Treasury $27,000,000 out of 
pocket. On such a pointof fact rests the expect- 
ation that the customs for the second, third, and 


| fourth quarters of the current year will yield the 





Treasury $37,000,000. 
Now, sir, the Secretary, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber, 1857, expected $33,000,000 from the customs 


| for the corresponding three quarters of last year. 


- 


They yielded but $23,259,000. Give him two 
or three millions of margin to cover the defi- 
ciencies of the two months of 1857, which he uses 
now to hoist his hopes for the rest of this year, 
and he will get from imports, $26,000,000; from 
the public lands and miscellaneous sources, ac- 
cording to his own estimate, $1,500,000; which, 
added to the known results of the first quarter, 
ending September 30, 1858, will give a little tess 
than forty-two and a half millions for the revenue 
of this year (1859) from ordinary sources. The 
Secretary’s estimate looks for near fifty-three and 
a half millions. His over-calculation of the rev- 
enue expected for the year 1858, amounted to 
$11,117,285 exactly. There is nothing in the facts 
of our present condition to warrant the hope that 
he has not overgone the receipts of the present 
year to the Same extent. 

In December, 1857, he told us that $20,000,000 
of Treasury notes would certainly put him through 
the year; but, in the June following, he asked a 
loan of $20,000,060 more. In December, 1858, 


he asks for authority to reissue the $20,000,000 
of Treasury notes; and, as before, he is opposed 
| to the policy of making a loan, or, as he says, 
‘adding this amount to the permanent debt by 
funding the notes.” But how this year, any more 
than in the last, will hé work through without 
more debt? Contemplating the use of that half 
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1859. 


of the $20,000,000 loan, authorized last June, l| 


which has not yet been negotiated, the use of the | 
<9).000,000 of Treasury notes, which he must 
‘deem before he can issue them again, he ex- 
ete & in the ‘Treasury, on July 1, 1859, 
¢7,063.298. From this estimated balance, 
however, it seems that a deficit in the Post Office 
Department, which will be required in the pres- 
ent fiscal year, though in the statement it is added 
to that of 1860, amounting to $3,828,728, must be 
deducted, leavipg the estimated balance in the 
Treasury, on fuly 1, 1859, at $3,234,570. 
if the revenue from ordinary sources shall fall 
611,000,000 below the calculations of the Depart- 
ment, it will be bankrupt to the amount of 
68,100,000 at the end of the year, with the loan 
of June, 1858, all exhausted, and the $20,000,000 
of Treasury notes all reissued and outstanding. 


balances 


The Secretary will repeat himself upon us; he 


will be down upon us with an unexpected exi- 
geney, temporary but trying, for more money 
before the session is over. The addition of one 
per centum to the schedules C, D, F, G, and H, 
of the present tariff, recommended merely to re- 
cover the convenience of decimal divisions and to 
add $1,800,000 to the revenue, will not come in 
time, and would not mend the matter much if it 
should. 

But [ must leave the Treasury to its guardian 
angels, who will, doubtless, find the ways and 
meaus of providing for its wants, and give the rest 
of my hour to pressing concerns of the people; 
leave what the minister of finance calls the ** pub- 
lic necessity,’’ for the necessities of the public. 

The condition of the industrial interests of the 
country cannot be better described in general terms 
than it was done by the President in his annual 
message of December, 1857, and repeated in that , 
of 1858. His words are: 

“In the midst of unsurpassed plenty in all the produc- 
tions of agriculture, and in all the elements of national 
wealth, we find our manufactures suspended, our public 
works retarded, our private enterprises of different Kinds 
abandoned, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out 
of employment and reduced to want.” 

A year has gone round since this portrait of the 
country was painted ;and while the lines and colors 
have settled and softened, they remain as deep and 
as dismal as atthe first; and we are now obliged to 
add some other features which must be put upon 
the canvas to make the picture a faithful and com- 
ete likeness for to-day. The national Treasury 
a gone, virtually, $40,000,000 in debt; the coun- 
try has discovered that it owes $500,000,000 | 


abroad; that during one year of this revulsion || 


$42,000,000 of her products have been sunk in the 
payment of the interest on that foreign debt, and 
such balances as stood due against her in her in- 


ternational trade; that, inthe seven years preced- || which lasted but two months, answers the ‘* the- 


| oretic principles”’ of the S 


ing the crash, she had beenexporting an average 
of $38,000,000 of her specie per annum, to pay | 
the balance of her exchanges of commodities and 
interest upon permanent debts; that while a stfr- 
plus of exports over imports, in the ‘year 1847, 
amounting to only $12,000,000 at ad valorem val- 
uauons, brought her $22,000,000 of specie as a 
balance of the exchange, a surplus of exports 
over imports, in 1855, under the like valuations, 
reaching to $42,000,000, cost her thg loss of 
$33,000,000 of her gold; and that the protection 
of the tariff in operation stands at an average of 
twenty and a half per cent.; withina halfper cent. 
of that of the year 1842, with all the distresses of 
that year repeated, and even less hope of remedy. | 
In that year of level twenty per vent. import du- | 
ties, they yielded $18,000,000 of revenue against | 
$33,000,000 of expenditure; and the loan and 
Treasury notes amounted to $15,000,000 nearly. 

_ The rehearsal of the experiences of that year 
is a copy in large of the pattern. We have 
$42,000,000 from customs, which ought to be re- | 
duced to $37,000,000, at least, for the additions 
received from the warehoused goods and import- 
ations held back to profit by the reduced duties | 
of 1857, against an expenditure of $81,000,000, | 
and a Treasury-note issue of $20,900,000 on the 
top of a surplus in the Treasury, expended with- 
in the year, of above $11,000,000. 

Then, as now, an ad valorem tariff of twenty 
per cent., born of similar notions, and brought 
about by a similar clamor, was found to be not 
only destructive to the industrial interests of the | 
country, but so ruinous to the revenue, that, as | 
the Secretary says of the present exigency, * the | 


imposition of additional duties was the only rem- | 


But || 


| edy.’ 
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> It might have been said then, that the 


| compromise act of 1833 could rot have had any 


on 


agency in producing the result. And the Secre- 
tary, if he had been in office then, might have 
demonstrated his assertion by the nation’s pros- 
perity in 1835-36 under that act; and he might 
have found the whole mischief in the banking 


| system, its inflated prices, currency, and credits. 


| our finances. 


l leave him to worry this idea through whole 
pages of his report, content with his substantial 
admission that ** the imposition of additional du- 
ties is the only remedy”’ for the derangement of 
That granted, the addition must, 
of course, be made adequate. Beyond the re- 
quirements of the Government, there is no con- 


| stitutional authority, and no prudential warranty 


| be forgottep that, 


to go, in the levying of taxes or duties upon the 
people, or upon any of the subjects of revenue. 
‘The causes, whatever they were, which have 
embarrassed the Treasury, are the same which 
have overwhelmed the country. But it must not 
in the order of de pendency, the 
revulsion falls first upon the people, and next, as 
a consequence of their inability to purchase and 
consume foreign imports, the revenue runs down 
to the point of bankruptcy. The President per- 
ceives the order of succession in these disorders, 


| and states it clearly. He says: 


“ The same causes which have produced pecuniary dis- 
tress throughout the country, have so reduced the amount 
of Imports from foreign countries that the revenue has 
proved inadequate to meet tie neoessary expenses of the 
Government.’’ 

This sentence has something in it; something 
of common sense, something of statesmanship in 
it; and just here, therefore, and for this reason, 


| he and his Secretary part company in their rec- 





| to provide ** the only remedy;”’ 


ommendations to Congress. Each of these high 
Officers, with a degree of comity not usually ob- 
served between belligerents, seems willing, in his 
State paper, to allow the Administration ta re- 
main as a house divided against itself. It is fortu- 
nate that neither of the peers makes his opinions 
on this subject a test of political orthodoxy, or the 


other might find himself among the proscribed. 


The Secretary lays down certain ‘ theoretic | 


principles on which a tariff act should be framed,’ 
j which, so far 
from recognizing the dependency of the revenue 
upon the industrial prosperity of the country, 
brings him to regret the necessity of looking toit, 
and to complain, too, that we have never yet had 
such a tariff as his principles require. 

Sir, we have had, since 1789, sixteen general 
tariffs; and as the compromise act divided itself 
into six more, we have had, ineffect, about twenty- 
two in seventy years. None of these, it stems, 
not even the last modification of the compromise, 


cretary. Their mistake 


| was, that they all had something of protection in 


r 
he 


them. y all felt and addressed themselves to 
the necessity of Kee ping the people able to pay 
money into the Treasury; and herein, it seems, 
they were atfault. ‘The author of the * theoretic 
principles’’ is aware that ‘* the early legislation of 


| the country contemplated other objects,’’ other 


than he aims at, ** such as fostering our then in- 


fant manufactures,’’? and that ‘*‘ Congress has 


never since abandoned the idea of protection.’? | 


But he would have, if the public necessities would 
only allow it, **a tariff strictly for revenue.”’ 
Unfortunately for the principles of the Secre- 
tary, but fortunately for the interests of the coun- 
try, there never can be, in a nation of mixed agri- 
cultural and manufacturing capabilities and pur- 
suits struggling for a better development, & we 
are, such a thing as a tariff strictly for revenue, 
which is not still more strictly for protec tion. A 
sheriff’s execution can be levied upon the prop- 
erty of the defendant without regard to his income, 
for his bankruptcy is not inconsistent with its 
object; but the finances of a natiori depend upon 
the prosperity of its subjects, and a financier must 
not hope to reap where he hasnot sown. Protec- 
tion lies at the bottom of revenue. Customs de- 
pend upon imports; importation upon home indus- 
try, home productiveness, home prosperity, the 
ability to buy. The foundation must be well laid, 
or the structure will tumble. 
the rest of the world, that knows anything, know 
this, both theorectically and by the most conclu- 
sive experience. The ‘theoretic principles”’ of 
the Secretary alone are ignorant of its truth. 
This difference of doctrine accounts for all the 


The President and | 
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differences that there is between the policy sug- 
gested by the President and that of his minister. 
The President would increase the present rate of 
duties, for several purposes, all of them excellent 
and necessary. Ele would do it to meet our 
annual expenditures; to avoid an increase of our 
national debt; to preserve our national credit; to 
afford incidental protection to our manufacturing 
interests, and to give a fresh impulse to our reviv- 
ine business. Of these aims, the last mentioned 
is the one which, if secured, will bring the rest 
to the happiest issue. It is the source and the 
primary condition to all the others; for, as it is 
well said in the message: 

**Capital has again accumulated in our large cities. The 
rate of interest there is very low ; end so soon as it is dis- 
covered that this capital can be profitably employed in com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises, and in the construc- 
tion of railroads and other works of public and private 
improvements, prosperity will again smile throughout the 
land.” 

There spoke the statesman ofa betterday. And 
were there nothing else left of him, these boldly 

| frank and honestly maintained principles might 
jusufy the confidence we gave to him in so large 
a measure 1n 1856. And if these are to be the last 
words of commendation I shall ever find cause to 
utter, I will not withhold them. Let the Chief 
Magistrate only stand by the pledges he keeps, 
as persistently, through good report and evil re- 
port, as he has warred against those which he has 
broken, and the nation will keep the credit ac- 
count of his Administration as fairly and as dis- 
tinctly as it has posted up its charges against 
him. 
jut a principle of business, a law of public 
affairs, must be fitted with a policy to give it oper- 
ative efficiency. Here, again, the President is 
safe for practice, as he is sound in senfiment. In 
assessing and collecting the duties, he recom- 
mends the substitution of specific, for the present 
ad valorem duties, wherever they can be prop- 
erly applied. He gives his reasons. They are: 
first, because specific duties are ** the best, if not 
the only means of securing the revenue against 
false and fraudulentinvoices;’’ adding, that** such 
has been the practice adopted for this purpose by 
other commercial nations.’’ Second, * specific 
duties would afford the American manufacturer 
| the incidental advantages to which he is fairly 
| entitled under a revenue tariff.’’ This reason for 
their preference, he follows with an effective and 
well-put blow at ad valorems: 

“ The present system is a sliding-seale to the manufac 
turer’s disadvantage. Under it, when prices are high and 
business prosperous, the duties rise in amount when he 
Jeast requires theiraid. On the contrary, when prices fall, 
and he is struggling against adversity, the duties are dimin 
ished in the same proportion, greatly to his injury.” 


Heartily indorsing these views, allow me to 


‘| add certain other reasons for adopting specific 


duties wherever they can be applied; reasons 
which concern the revenue, as well as the indus- 
trial interests of the people. 

First, for the revenue. They simplify its col- 
lection. Duties assessed upon the pound, the 
yard, the number, are alike simple and certain to 
| the officers of the customs. It becomes a question 

of the simplest arithmetic, in place of one of the 
most complex and difficult assessment. They are 
better for revenue. A commitfee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in 1852, to inquire into the 
constitution and management of the board of cus- 
toms, reported that ‘* conclusive evidence has been 
furnished, both by merchants and officers of cus- 
toms, to your committee, that ad valorem duties, 
however good in theory, operate badly in prac- 
| tice. The gross amount of them, in 1850, was 

only £188,833, while during the same period the 
number of seizures was four hundred and twenty- 
one.”’ And in this connection the committee speak 
of ** the great difficulty of assessing duties varying 
on different classes of the same article, because 
the natural desire of the importer is to introduce 
| articles of the very highest quality under the lowest 
rate of duty.”’ 

The extent to which Great Britain has carried 
| the system of specific duties, as against that of ad 
valorems, is their testimony to their superiority for 
the purposes of revenue, strictly regarded. The 
gross amount of the customs of the United King- 
dom for the year 1851, was 22,194,142. The 
share of the ad valorems was £188,833 only ; while 
more than twenty-two million pounds were col- 
| lected under specific duties. The tariff of Great 
| Britain is not what the Secretary would cal! pro- 
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tective; it has not that radical use in its constitu- is The Secretary has not vindicated the ad valo- | Under these rules, tea, coffee, and 


tion, yet, it levies £117 of specific duties to one 
of ad valorem. Great Britain has need of reve- 
nues, and takes the best way of securing them; a 
like necessity seems to be fast coming upon our 
own Government; and I commend her example to 
our free traders, who look to the Treasury only 
to find their duty to the country and_ their duties 
from imports. Again, the chief uncertainty in the 
estimates of revenue arises from the fluctuation of 
the prices of imports. Our customs have varied 
in a single year, from thirty-nine to forty-nine 
millions, from sixty-four to fifty-three millions, 
and from forty-seven to fifty-eight millions, under 
the’same tariff, when there was no revulsion at 
work; because iron has fallen within the year, 
from £8 10s. to £4 15s.; at the higher price yield- 
ing $12 83 duty per ton, and at the lower but 
$7 25. 

The quantity imported is a much less unstable 
subject for calculation than the price; and a fiscal 
officer ought to look to the difference between 
specific duties, which can be affected only by 
quantity of imports, and ad valorems, fren 4 are 
subject to incalculable variations by both these 
chances. 

Enormous deficits, and equally enormous sur- 
pluses, in the Treasury, are the reproach, as well 
as the mischief, of our system. Specific duties 
are a specific remedy for these evils. The Secre- 
tary has not ventured directly, or, to send home 
one of his own phrases, ‘‘in a bold and manly 
way,’’to attack this recommeydation of the Pres- 
ident, for which he may have had two reasons: 
one a point of decorum; the other an apprehension 
of defeat. 1 will not say which decided him, but 
I may say that he has the advantage of both the 
decency and the dodge. 

Under cover of an assault upon home valua- 
tions, which specific duties would dispense with, 
he labors to disprove the alleged frauds, false in- 
voices and under-valuations, charged by his su- 
perior against ad valorems. He says that the proof 
of under-valuations is made to rest upon such 
facts as the excess of the valuation of our exports 
over that of our imports in the last three years. 
Now, as far as I am informed, nobody ever looked 
there for the proof, except the man who wished 
to refute the allegation. The proof rests upon 
such evidence as would establish it in a court of 
justice; upon such facts, for instance, as that 
quoted from the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons, that there were four hun- 
dred and twenty-one seizures for under-valuation 
in a quantity of imports which paid but £188,833 
customs for the year 1852—one seizure to every 
£450 of revenue; and it rests pretty safely, be- 
sides, upori that * natural desire of importers to 
introduce articles of the highest quality under the 
lowest rate of duty,’’ which has made custom- 
frouse oaths a byword ever since ad valorems have 
been in vogue. 

The Secretary had a better reason at the end of 
his pen for the difference between our exports and 
imports during the last three years when he stated, 
along with other things of no moment, that ** the 
payment by our citizens of their debts in Europe, 
which for two years past has been largely done, 
affected the comparative amounts of exports and 
imports.’’ He tells us that the imports of ten 
years, under the tariff of 1846, greatly exceeded 
the exports, as if that disproved under-valuation; 
not adverting to the fact that, during those ten 
years, we were piling up those debts, of which the 
surplus exports of the last two or three years were 
paying the interest; and that, as we borrowed 
goods and merchandise instead of money, the ex- 
cess in valuation is accounted for without, in the 
least degree, helping him in his argument. On 
the contrary, if he will set off those excess im- 
ports against that debt, he will find‘that the charge 
of under-valuation is abundantly sustained. 

He quotes the four years of the tariff of 1842— 
a tariff largely mixed with specific duties—to show 
that an excess of exports may occur where there 
is less chance for under-valuations. My answer 
is, that an excess of exports may occur under any 


tariff, when the country is either paying its for- 


eign debts, or doing a thriving business, with the 
balance of trade in its favor. He does not meet 
either of these possible and, under the cireum- 
stances, very probable causes; for the one may 


have operated at the beginning of the term, and ; 


the other at the close. 
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guano, must 


rems successfully against the charge of fraud; nor | be taken out of the free list, and saddled with a 


has he done that other thing at which he indirectly 


heavy burden of duty; sugar, now protected by 


aimed; he has not floored the President on the * a twenty-four per cent. duty, and rice, which 


charge, nor struck specific duties through the 
home valuations, set up as their proxy for the 
nonce. And he has not argued either well or 
successfully for the interests of the Treasury, or 
for a tariff strictly and most availably for revenue, 
either. 

It is all right, sir, | suppose, that the revenue 


the country. 


stands at fifteen, must be cut down to something 
like port charges; and beef, potatoes, wheat. 
wheat flour, butter, pork, lard, unmanufactured 
hemp, and unmanufactured tobacco, now stand- 
ing in our tariff at the highest rates, must be sur- 
rendered to their fate, without defense, because 


_ they are the largest interest of our farmers, and 
shall not escape the frauds and losses of a system || 


which inflicts them in still greater measure upon || tion, to supply our domestic market, 


most nearly adequate, under the existing protec- 


The coarse wool of South America, not grown 


Let us look for a moment at some of the mis- || in ourclimate, would also be taxed, like the guano, 


chief to the industry-and welfare of the people 
under ad valorems, which the President has not 
adverted to. 


/ atthe highest rates; while the finer wool, which 


we do raise, would be proportionally sacrificed. 
The same principle puts the dye stuffs used jn 


Besides the injury to the manufacturers, which | manufacturing up to the highest mark of taxation, 


. . , se 
their sliding-scale operation produces, giving 


| 


And so the farmer would find no home market for 


him protection when he does not want it, and | his wool at the factory, but must meet the com- 


withholding it when he does want it, the system 
tends to his prejudice, by favoring t® introduc- 
tion of inferior qualities of goods, which specific 
duties would prevent. 


peting foreign article at the fireside. 
It seems to me, sir, that neither North nor South 
will endure this doctrine. But as it is not offered 


For when the same rate | for practice now, I leave it. The Secretary and 


per pound, per yard, or per dozen, falls upon a | Lare both compelled, by our respective exigencies, 


class of articles, the best of the kind bear it best, 


and most lightly, to the importers; because it is || 


a less proportion of their market value. 


road engineers put the wear and tear of foreign 


iron at ten per cent. per annum, and among their || 


expenses they calculate and set apart this amount 
for renewals; but an authenticated statement inmy 
possession shows that the rails manufactured in 
eastern Pennsylvania,and used intheconstruction 
of the Pennsylvania Central road, have worn only | 
one per cent. per annum, ina period of six years. 
The manufacturer is injured, almost thrown out | 
of a market glutted with merchandise of inferior 
quality, thus favored by low cost and ratably 
low duties; and the purchaser, tempted by low 
prices, suffers more than he knows, and long be- 


fore he has the means of knowing it. | 


This law of trade, resulting in a policy of de- 
pravity and ruin, rules throughout the subjects of 
ad valorem duties, and it must do so from the na- 
ture of things. 

I plead for specific dutiesas I would plead for hon- 
est dealing and good merchandise, in behalf of the || 
consumer. And for the manufacturers of the coun- || 
try, | make bold here to say that, if you will but 
protect our market from the trash thrown upon | 
it; if you will compel the foreigner to send his 
best materials and best work to our shores, any || 
tariffvyhowever low, which will meet the necessi- || 
ties of the Treasury, will content them. If Eng- || 
land will send her best iron and her best cutlery || 
to us, Pennsylvania will drive them from the || 
continent, 

Of our textile fabrics I am not prepared to-day || 
to speak from equally well authenticated data; 
but I dare to speak for them as confidently, and I 
would not speak less earnestly. 

In all things that may make a nation industri- | 
ally independent of foreign labor, our own coun- |) 
try is richly endowed, and is ready, with willing 
hands and stout hearts, to achieve it, as our fathers 
achieved our political independence, if we will || 
but afford hera reasonable opportunity todo so. | 

One of these days you may have your com- 
merce swept from the seas, ‘Then you will have || 
your blankets and broadcloths at war prices, as || 
in 1812. The silks and laces and toys we can || 
spare. The cottons and iron we will soon pro- | 
duce under such an embargo as a maratime war 
would give them; but the woolens, both in mate- | 
rial and in fabrics, were long ago extinguished by 
a wretched mistake of the tariff of 1846 with re- 
spect to them; and it is full time now to begin to 
build them up. 

Of the “ theoretic principles”? which the Sec- | 
retary submits as the true basis for constructing | 
a new revenue tariff, and for revising an old one, || 
I have not the time now to speak as they deserve | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





| some worthy acknowledgments from me. 


to drop it for the present. 
I have but one word to say to the Secretary’s 


| defense of the tariff of 1857, from the charge of 
Let me give a fairly illustrative instance: rail- || 


an agency in producing the revulsion of that year, 
It had not time to operate, he thinks, between 
June and October; but if confidence has so much 


| to do in reviving business now, as he supposes, 
| (and I agree with him that it has,) the destruction 


of confidence: might very well have had a large 
agency in deranging and suspending it in the three 


| months which that act stood threatening the de- 


struction which sooner or later must have fol- 
lowed its practical operation. 

His proposal to tinker it with a single per cent. 
addition to some of its schedules, and the transfer 
of some of its articles to the higher list, does not 
require to be tested. Such a tariff,so amended, 
has been tested and condemned every time thata 
better one has failed. The Secretary has shown 
distinguished consideration and respect for the 
iron interest, which I may be understood by 
some to represent here, and therefore deserves 
This, 
however, is a misapprehension of my position. 
I speak not principally, much less exclusively, 
for the capitalist and the manufacturer. I do not 
believe that these interests suffer alone, or most, 


| by revulsions; the agriculturist loses early and 


largely by the sinking fortunes of the largest class 
of his consumers, and I would therefore shield 
him from insolvency and ruin. 

The foreign trade in his breadstuffs and pro- 
visions is to him, at this day, the merest delusion 
and the source of his greatest sacrifices. It is 
capable of close proof, that the men who weuld 
manufacture the iron, alone, which we import, 
with their families and dependencies, would at 
home consume every dollar’s worth that the farmer 
now sends abroad; and if our policy would but 
open the market here, which the production of 
all we use of cotton and woolen fabrics would 


| afford, the tillers of the field would get from them 


a tenfold*larger market than all the outside world 
will ever open to them. Foreign trade, generally, 


| to our farmers, certainly regarded as a measure of 


prosperity, is a mere prejudice which we derive 
from that little dot of an island over the water, 
whose geographical insignificance can be relieved 
only by making herself *‘ the workshop of the 


| world, and her people a nation of shopkeepers.” 


Our industrial vassalage to Great Britain must 


| continue till we change our opinions and our prac- 
| tices from English to American. 


. But there is a more fofmidable, if not a more 
tenable, ground of opposition to such a tariff as we 
ask for, than I have been considering. The non- 
manufacturing States complain that the burden of 
import duties falls une a uponthem. Allow- 
ing the terms ** burden”’ ok ‘* tax’? to be applied 


to be spoken of; it is enough to say of them that || to duties without comment, I have this to say to 


their rage for the destruction of our manufactures 
is not greater than their mischievous malignity 


the South: in the first place, the planting States 
are obliged, and I trust they are willing, also, to 


toward our agriculture. They, propose to tax, in || bear their due share of the burdens of the Gov- 


preference to others, such articles as are not pro- 
duced in this country; and among articles pro- 
duced here, those in which the home product 


ernment. When the public debt, due at the close 
of the late war with Great Britain, was to be pro- 


| vided for, they were as forward and as zealous as 


bears the least proportion to the quantity imported || Pennsylvania in levying the revenue upon those 


are held to be ** the fittest for taxation.”’ 





|| commodities whose home production would be 
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thereby fostered. There was something of a | 


pledge, fairly implied in this act, that they would*| 
pot afterwards destroy the interests which they 

then encouraged. But at what expense to them- 

selves did they then foster, and since sustain, the | 
policy of protection? ‘Taking the relative pro- 
»ortion of the populations in the North and South, 
and their different characters as consumers ef for- 
eign imports, the South has not borne one third 
of the imposts which have, up to this day, paid 
our debts and current expenses. In the year 
1x32 or 1833, Mr. Clay, in the Senate, told Mr. 
Calhoun that the South had not borne more than 
one half of its fair proportion of these burdens, in 
the shape of import duties. 

But suppose the staple States to have paid their 
proportion of them: have they not had ample 
compensation in cash saved to them by the oper- 
ation of that provision of the Constitution which 
forbids the imposition of export duties? In the 
convention which framed the Constitution, the 
members from South Carolina and Virginia re- 
sisted export duties, expressly on the ground that 
they were the exporters of the Confederacy, and 
their industry, though the proper subject of that 
taxation, would be unequally burdened. Mr. Ma- 
son, of Virginia, hoped the northern States did not 
mean to deny to the southern this exemption; he 
said it would thereafter be as desirable to the 
North as to the South. 

But this prediction has not been fulfilled. The 
exports for ten years previous to July 1, 1856, 
were, of cotton and tobacco, $973,500,000; add to 
this one third of the agricultural and one third of 
the forest exports, and you have for the South 
$1,247,500,000 of exports. The North, posting 
to her account all the exports of manufactures, 
two thirds of the agricultural, two thirds of the 
forest, and all of the sea exports, amounts to only 
$579,000 000 —$100,000,000 less than the half. On 
all this difference of exports, near seven hundred 
million dollars’ worth of domestic products, the 
South, by the operation of the prohibitory clause 
in the Constitution, has had exemption from ex- 
port duties. Is there notin this ample compensa- 
tion for all the difference she paid during the same 
ten years upon the foreign products she consumed 
under import duties? This, it seems to me, is 
an equitable and adequate set-off, in conscience 
and in justice, that should rule the affairs of the 
Union. 

Here, then, we find a compensation of trade to 
warrant the claim we urge upon our sister States; 
and we might restit here, but there is even higher 
ground than the justice it finds for insisting upon 
the pledges of 1816, and the fair balance of the 
account of burdens and benefits under the system 
essential to the life and growth of the North. | 
That ground is the harmony of interests neces- 
sarily subsisting between all the departments of 
industry in a community of States. It is ap- 
parent that a well-balanced relation of inter-de- 
pendency holds between the manufacturing and 
agricultural welfare of the nation. Itis apparent, 
also, that these are closely and effectively adjusted 
to the requirements of the national finances. 
Here the true interests of the planter, the navi- 
gator, and the merchant, are as deeply involved as 
those of the farmer and the artisan. And there 
is, over and above all, something to be expected 
from the spirit of patriotism—something that will 
not be refused to the claims of brotherhood. 

Mr. KEITT obtained the floor, but yielded it to 

Mr. REAGAN, who moved that the commit- 
tee rise. - 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I understand that | 
a resolution was adopted yesterday morning that || 
we are to have evening sessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is optional with the || 
committee. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. Then I move | 
that the committee take a recess until seven || 
o’clock this evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will be first || 
upon the motion to rise. {| 

Mr. KEITT. I yield for that motion only, || 
and not for a motion to take a recess. 
_ The question was taken on Mr. Reacan’s mo- | 
tion; and it was agreed to. 1] 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Srevenson reported that | 
the ay og of the Whole on the state of the 





Union had, according to order, had the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 


ee ee : Se ae ee 
| the annual message of the President of the United | 
| States, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


|| mittee on Pensions. 
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Also, that the committee had had under consider- | 


ation a bill (H. R. No. 666) making appropria- 
tions for the consular and diplomatic expenses of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1860, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. JONES, of Ten- 
nessee, (at four o’clock and forty minutes, p. m.,) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespayy January 19, 1859. 

Mr. BRIGHT rose, at twelve minutes past | 
twelve o’clock, the Vice President not having ap- 
peared, which his usual remarkable promptitude 
rendered noticeable, and said: Mr. Secretary, in 
the absence of the Vice President, | believe it is 
usual for the President pro tempire to take the | 
chair. It is now the usual time of meeting, and 
I move that the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. 
Firzpatrick,] the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, take the chair. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Not without an election; it 
must be by vote of the Senate. 

Mr.GWIN. Ido not think the Senator from 
Alabama is President pro tempore of the Senate. 
He has not been elected this session. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Well, I move that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama take the chair. 

The Secretary. Senators, it is moved and 
seconded that Mr. Firzparrick take the chair in 
the absence of the Vice Presydent. 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Firzrar- 
Rick took the chair, and called the Senate to 
order. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE subsequently rose and said: | 
Mr. President, I desire to ask leave of the Senate | 
to say a single word, by way of apology, which | 
I owe to the President of the Senate, the Vice 
President of the United States. 1 was requested 
by the Vice President to inform the Senate, at the 
hour of meeting, that he was indisposed. I was 
engaged in the Supreme Court, supposing I should 
certainly be disengaged before the hour of twelve | 
should arrive; but 1 was detained a few minutes 
beyond thattime. I state this by way of an apol- | 
ogy, which I owe to him. | 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. | 

Mr. STUART presented the petition of A. Ed- 
wards, late register of the land office, at Kalama- | 
zoo, Michigan, for the reimbursement of money 
paid by him for extra clerk hire; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FOSTER presented a petition of citizens 
of New York and New Jersey for the passage of | 
a Jaw to preventall further traffic in, and monop- | 
oly of the public lands of the United States, and 
that they be laid out in farms of limited size, for 
the free and exclusive use of actual settlers; which | 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. GWIN presented the memorial of Francis 
Authmann, praying the return of tonnage and 
light duties illegally exacted and paid by him on 
Peruvian, Danish, and German vessels; which 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SEWARD presented the petition of citi- | 
zens of New York, for the passage of a law to | 
prevent all further traffic in and monopoly of the | 
public lands of the United States; and that they 
be laid out in farms and lots of limited size for the 
free and exclusive use of actual settlers only; 


| 
| 


| which was laid on the table. 


Mr. SEWARD, | submit the proceedings and 
resolutions of a meeting of the veterans of the || 
war of 1812, in the city of New York, which was || 
very largely attended, in which very strong and || 
urgent expressions are given of their sentiments || 
in favor of the passage of the pension bill, for 


| the relief of the officers and soldiers of the war | 


of 1812, which has been passed by the House of | 
Representatives, and is now before the Senate for || 
its action. | ask that they be referred to the Com- || 
They were so referred. 
Mr. IVERSON presented the mémorial of || 
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for compensation for extra services as a watch- 


man in the office of the Commissioner of Indian 


Affairs; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. SEWARD, it was 


Ordered, That George W. Torrence have leave to with- 
draw his petition and papers. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw the petition 
of citizens of California, presented January 19, 1858, and 
the petition of citizens of California, presented Apri! 27, 
1858, and the accompanying papers, relating to the Indian 
war debtof that State. 


On motion of Mr. SHIELDS, it was 


Ordered, That the heirs of Sylvester Day have leave to 
withdraw their memorial and papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, communicating a plan 
and estimates for reorganizing the collection dis- 
tricts, and the appointment and compensation of 
collectors of the révenue, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. TRUMBUEL, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 
492) to amend ‘an act for the punishment of 
crimes in the District of Columbia,’’ approved 
March 2, 1831, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred a petition of 
business men of the northwestern lakes, praying 
that an appropriation may be made to ascertain 
whether Professor Ballot’s rule, by which the 
approach of storms may be foretold, is applicable 
to the lakes, presented May 6, 1858, and a peti- 
tion of the same, presented May 18, 1858, asked 
to be discharged from their further consideration, 
and that they be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce; which was agreed to. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the memorial of 
William C. Pease, a captain in the United States 
revenue service, praying to be reimbursed an 
amount of public money lost by him while on 
deposit in bank, and which he has been compelled 
to pay out of his private funds, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 516) for the 
relief of William C. Pease. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. The Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial of 
George Eitelmann, praying relief on account of 
injuries received while employed as a laborer at 
the Sioux agency, and asking for a pension, have 
instructed me to make an adverse report. The 
papers, I think, constitute an equitable claim 
upon the Indian Office for a small sum; and,with 
that view, I move to refer the papers to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. The same committee have 
instructed me to report back the letter from the 
Second Auditor, containing a large amount of 
information respecting the Indian disbursements, 
with a report in favor of printing the document. 
The committee could scarcely, under the circum- 
stances, as this communication is required by 
law, make any other report than in favor of the 
printing. Still, I think it is a matter of question- 
able utility. I will make the report, and allow it 
to lie.on the table. 1 shall not call it up, unless 
some Senator is anxious for the printing of the 
document. 

The report was laid on the table. 

Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the petition of John 
Dickson, assignee of Hugh Glenn, asked that 
that committee be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims; which was agreed to. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. JONES asked, and by unanimous con- 


Frances Steeley, a widow, and formerly the || sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 517) 
widow of David Delk,a soldier in the Creek war, || regulating the times and places of holding the 
who was killed in battle, fora pension; which || courtsand reorganizing the divisions of the district 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. | of the United States Court, for the district of lowa, 

Mr. PUGH presented the petition of D. Davis, || and for other purposes; which was read twice by 
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its title, and referred to the Committee on the Ju 
diciary. 


POST ROADS IN MINNESOTA. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I submitthe following reso- 
lution, and ask for its present consideration. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, be inatructed to inquire into the expediency of es 
tiblishyng a weekly mail from Port Dodge, lowa, to Jack 

on, in Minnesota; and a semi-weekly mail 
Minnesota, to Sioux Falls, in Dakota Territory; and asemi 
monthly mail from New Ulm, in Minnesota, to Jackson, in 
Minnesota 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 
know thatl distinetly understand the object of the 
Senator in this resolution. Congress have power 
to establish post roads, but we never exercise the 
power to establish a mail from day to day, and 
from week to week. Such a thing is unprece- 
dented. That lies entirely with the Department. 
I object io the resolution unless it is explained 
or amended, 

Mr. SHIELDS. Itis merely a resolution of in- 
quiry, which will go to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. I have offered the reso- 
lution, in conformity with a petition which has 
been presented tome. [admit that the honorale 
Senator is correct in his objection to a portion of 
it, but the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads will understand that. 

Mr. COLLAMER. As I look upon it, it is 
not a proper resolution to be referred to that com- 
mittee. It is a subject which should be presented 
to the Postmaster General. We have invested 
him with that power, and it belongs to him, and 
not to us. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will make it satisfactory, I 
trust, to the honorable Senator, by striking out 
all that relates to a daily mail, and retaining only 
s0 much as relates to the establishment of roads. 

Mr. COLLAMER. If it be amended as the 
Senator suggests, | shall not object to it. 

The resolution was amended, 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab 
lishing a post route from Fort Dodge, lowa, to Jackson, in 
Miniesota; and a post route from Jackson, Minnesota, to 
Bioux Falls, in Dakota Territory; and a post route from 
New Ulm, in Minnesota, to Jackson, in Minnesota. 


WIDOW OF GENERAL RILEY. 
Mr. SHIELDS submitted the following reso- 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


from Jac 


Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be requested 
to inquire into the propriety of reporting in favor of allow 


_THE 


aan 


Mr. President, I do not 


| 
and adopte d, as 


ing Arabella Riley, wuiow of the late General Bennet Riley, | 


the same pension which has been allowed to the widows 
of other general officers who died in actual service under 
Bimilar circumstances. 


COMPILATION OF MILITARY LAWS. 


Mr. SHIELDS submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee to Au- 


dit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the | 


Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate procure for 
the use of the Senate, its officers and committees, ag many 
copies as may be necessary of Callan’s Compilation of the 
United States Military Laws from 1776 to 1858. 


POST ROUTES IN MICHIGAN. 


Mr. STUART submitted the following resolu- | 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- | 


sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and 


Post Roads be directed to inquire into the expediency of es- | 


tablishing a mail route from Niles, in the State of Michigan, 


through Ripestone and Bainbridgy, to Watervliet, in the | 


mae State ; and also from Buchanan, in the State of Mich 
igan, through Weesaw lake and Royalton townships, to 
Saint Joseph, in said State. 


EXPORTS TO CUBA. 


Mr. PUGH. I offer the following resolution; 
and if there be no objection, I hope the Senate 
will consider it now: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to furnish the Senate a description of all articles exported 
to the Island of Cuba from the several ports of the United 
States, for the last five years, specifying the estimated value 
of such articles, together with a description and estimate 


of the articles unported into the United States at the several 
ports from that island. 


There being no objection, the Senate proceeded, 
to consider the vaabiaen. 


i 





| done, and he is ready to do it. 


ate without amendment, ordered to be engrossed 








of the resolution to amend it so that it shall show | 
not merely the aggregate, but the yearly amount | 
of the exports and imports. 

Mr. PUGH. ‘The idea was that the Secretary 
would give us not only the tables of each year, 
but the various ports of exportation and impor- 
tation. 

Mr. POLK. I think the resolution does not 

that obligatory. I move to insert the 
words **for each year,’’ before the fifth line. 

Mr. PUGH. Laccept the amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire to substitute the 
word ** list’? for **description.”? We do not 
want the designation of the articles, but a list of 
them. 

Mr. PUGH. I want to know what the articles 
are. I do not want a mere statement of the value 
in amount, but a designation of the manufactured 
articles. 

Mr. COLDAMER. A list of the articles would 
rive that. . | 

Mr. PUGH. I have no objection to the use of 
that word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator accent the amendment? 

Mr. PUGH. Yes, sir; I accept it. 

‘The resolution, as modified, was adopted, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be re- 
quested to furnish the Senate a list of all articles exported 
to the Island of Cuba, from the several ports of the United | 
States, for each year for the last five years, specifying the 
estimated value of such articles, together with a listand es- 


timate of the articles imported into the United States, at 
the several ports, fromghat island. | 


HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


Mr. SEBASTIAN. I ask the unanimous con- |; 
sent of the Senate—an indulgence that I do not 
often appeal to—to enable me to move to take up 
and consider the bill (S. No. 443) for the relief 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft. I suppose it will lead 
to no discussion. 

Mr. COLLAMER objected at that particular 
stage of business, and the motion was not con- 
sidered. 

COURT-HOUSE AT RUTLAND. 


Mr. COLLAMER. Iam directed by the com- 
mittee, to whom was referred a joint resolution, 
(5S. No. 65,) to report it back to the Senate, to- 
gether with a communication of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in regard to it, and recommend its | 
passage. [tis a joint resolution concerning merely 
anexchange of some part of a lot of land on which 
the United States court-house stands in Ratland, 
Vermont. Itis entirely a local matter of no gen- 
eral interest, which I wish may be put upon its 
passage at this time. Among the papers is a com- 
munication irom the Secretary of the Treasury in 
regard to it, approving of it; and as it isa mere 
matter of form, I desire to have it put upon its 

assage Now. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S, No. 65) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to convey a portion of the 
Government loton which the United States court- 
house stands in Rutland, Vermont, in exchange 
for other land adjoming said lot. 1tempowers the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey to John B. 
Page, of Rutland, so much from the east side of 
the lot of land on which the United States court- 
house and post office in Rutland stand as in his 
opinion will not be required for the use of the 
Government, in exchange for other land of equal 
area on the north side adjoining the Government 
lot, without cost to the Government, and to give 
and receive deeds to and from John B. Page for 
the land so given and received in exchange. 

Mr. CLAY. I did notobserve who offered the 
resolution; but | would suggest that it should go 
to the Committee on Commerce. It seems to me 
that it is proper it should be acted on by some 
committee, 

Mr. COLLAMER., The resolution has been 
considered by the Judiciary Committee. They 
communicated with the Secretary of the Treasury 
in regard to it, and there is a letter among the 
papers from him, in which he says it ought to be 


1 
make 


Mr. CLAY. Then I have no objection to it. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Sen- 
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RESTORATION OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

On motion of Mr. HALE, the joint resoly. 

tion (S. No. 71) authorizing the President to i 

store certain officers of the Navy to their former 

places, was read a second time, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. . 


INVALID PENSION APPROPRIATION BILr. 
Mr. HUNTER. I move to postpone all 








rior 
orders for the purpose of taking up the invalid 
pension bill. It has been before the Senate for 


several days. I have been waiting for other busi- 
ness to be disposed of that I might have an op- 
portunity to call it up; but as there is no Jikelj- 
hood of that, I feel constrained to make an effort 
to get up the bill for consideration this mornine 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Weare not yet throush 
with reports from standing committees, : 

Mr. HUNTER. If the Senator insists on my 
giving way for reports, the effect will be that this 
bill will be crowded out by the special order which 
comes up at one o’clock. I want to try the sense 
of the Senate on taking up the bill before that 
comes up, if he will allow me to do so. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I yield to the Senator. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H.. R. No. 662) making appropriations 
for the payment of invalid and other pensions of 
the United States, for the year ending the 30th 
June, 1860, which was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was to strike out ‘* forty”? in the twelfth 
line, and to insert ** sixteen;’’ so that the clause 
will read: 

For pensions under the acts of the 18th March, 1818, 15th 
May, 1828, and 7th June, 1832, $16,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment of the Committee on Fi- 
nance was to insert the following as new sections: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the Ist day of July, 1859, the present agencies for the pay- 
ment of pensions be, and the same are hereby, abolished, 
and the duties heretofore performed by the agents shall be 
discharged by the officers named in the sixth section of 
the act entived “ An act to provide for the organizatica 
of the Treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,’? approved 
August 6, 1846, and in the manner prescribed by that act: 
Provided, however, That said officers shall not be allowed 
any additional compensation for the discharge of the duties 
imposed on them by the said sixth section of the act afore- 
said as herein prescribed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in all cases of ap- 
plication for the payment of pensions to invalids under the 
several laws of Congress granting pensions to invalids, the 
affidavit of two surgeons or physicians, whose credibility as 
such shall be certified by the magistrate before whom the 
affidavit is made, stating the continuance of the disability 


+ for which the pension was originally granted, (describing 


it,) and the rate of such disability at the time of making the 
atfidavit, shall accompany the application of the first pay- 
ment, Which shall fall due upon a day in the fiseal year for 
which provision is made herein, to be declared by the Sec- 
retary of the interior, and at the end of every two years 
therea(ter; and if, in a case of continued disability, it shall 
be stated at a rate below that for which the pension was 
originally granted, the applicant shall only be paid at the rate 
stated in the affidavit: Provided, That where the pension 
shall have been originaWy granted for a total disability, in 
consequence of the loss of a limb, or other cause which 
cannot, either in whole or in part, be removed, the above 
affidavit shall not be necessary to entitle the applicant to 
payment. 


Mr. HUNTER. The amendments to this bill 
are substantially contained in the last two sec- 
tions. The first of these sections proposes that 
we shall enforce the sixth section of the Sub- 
Treasury law, and require the persons therein 


/named to pay these pensions without additional 





Mr. POLK. 1 do not know that such a thing | for a third reading, read the third time, and 


is practicable, but if it is, I suggest to the mover 





; 


passed. 


the Cnited States, fie treasurer of the Mint of 


, compensation. 


Of course, that has made it ne- 
cessary to move an amendment reducing the 
amount some twenty-four thousand dollars. The 
second section revives the old law of 1819. 

Mr. PUGH. Before the Senator proceeds to 
explain that section, I hope he will allow nte to 
ask him what officers those are? 

Mr. HUNTER. I will answer the gentleman 


a The second section renews the old 


aw of 1819, which required the biennial exam- 
ination of invalid pensioners, in order to protect 
the Government from fraud. 

To answer the inquiry of the Senator from 
Ohio, and show what officers those are, I will ask 
a the sixth section of the Sub-Treasury law be 
read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: ~~ 


“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the aT a 
a 
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states, the treasurers, and those acting as such, of the vari- | Why, sir, I may state an instance. The law, 
ous branch mints, ail collectors of the customs, all survey- | 7 


; which, I believe, everybody y thinks was : 
ors of the customs acting also as collectors, all assistant || — . ich, } ae ry . dy a think: _ 
treasurers, all receivers of public moneys at the several land || W1Se One, (that is, every lMmane and Christian 
othiee s, all postmasters, and all publie officers of whatsoever || man,) abolishing flogging in the Navy, was a 
eharacter, be, and they are hereby, required to keep safely, | provision added to an appropriation act, and upon 

thout loz sing, depositing anks, xchi ii: : sti : r 

without loaning, using, depositing in banks, or exchanging |! j¢ thig question was raised before the supreme 
for other funds than as allowed by this act, all the public t of the S \ Of Blaesachunat . : 
moneys collected by them, or otherwise at anytime placed | Court of the State of | pessacnusetta. CONK brute 
in their possession and custody, till the same is ordered by had applied the cat-o’-nine-tails to a sailor after 
the pape meee or — of the oe to be || that law was passed, and being brought up before 
ransierred and pas out; and Ww ren such Orders lor transier > courts for it e atte rte ® ahiel Ti iad ot 
rpaymentare received, faithtully and promptly to make the urts fi a oes he attempted to shield himse lf 
the same as directed, and to doand perform all other duties | from the eee which was due to him on 
as fiseal agents of the Government which may be imposed || the ground of the construction which is now sug- 


by this or any other acts of Congress, or by any regulation | gested by the Senator from Michigan: that it be- 
ofthe Treasury Department made in conformity to law; and | . ; 


also to do and perform all acts and duties required by law, | Ing & prov 180 to an appropriation bill, it died with 
or by direction of any of tie Executive Departments of the the ee tenes I'he question was very elab- 
Government, as agents for paying pensions, or for making || orately argued before the court, and the court re- 


any other disbursements which either of the heads of those | pudiated it, as I think every sensible man would 
Departments may be required by law to make, and which : 


are of a character to be made by the depositaries hereby do. A great many Sesaieanan have been made in 
constituted, consistently with the other official duties im- || this way, and if Congress now undertakes to 
posed upon them.”? | make such an amendment as is proposed, it will 
Mr. HUNTER. In regard to the second amend- || be giving alegislative construction to these amend- 
5 I : g : : : t 
ment, | would ask that the law of 1819, which it | ents, and there are a great many of them, this 
is proposed to renew, be read, I will state that | !8 Dot the only one. It will be a very mischiev- 
that is an amendment which has long been sought | US precedent to say that these provisions that 
. - ave ineerte . sats le — 
for by the Interior Department, to protect the pen- have been inserted upon appropriation bills, ex- 
sion system against frauds, I recollect—indeed, | P!T€ with the appropriation. I think it will not 
I have his letter now—that the former Secretary | be found that any respectable judicial tribunal 
of the Interior, Mr. McClelland, pressed it very has ever made such a decision as that. You will 
warmly. I believe the recommendation has been || find that there area great many salutary measures 
renewed by the present Commissioner of Pen- that have been put in from the necessity of the 
sions. I ask the Secretary to read the law of 1819, | c#8e on these appropriation bills, because they 
which it is proposed to renew. are bound to go through. Their specific gravity 
The Secretary read it, as follows: || carries them through; and a great many salutary 
lating tt lid measures have been hitched on to them with the 
* An act regulating the payments ri s*nsioners. : . as 
An act regulating t he payments tg Invalid pensic nen certainty that by being on an appropriation bill, 
‘ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives they would be carried: and if we adopt sucl 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That ley W ould be ¢ arried; and | we adopt sucha 
in all cases of application for the payment of pensions to | Construction as this, I think it would have a ten- 
invalids, under the several laws of Congiess granting pen- |) dency to indicate that such was the opinion of 
sions to invalids, the atlidavit of two surgeons or physi- || Congress, whereas the practice has been uni- 
cians, Whose credibility as such shall be certified by the formly the other Way 
magistrate before whom the affidavit is made, stating the ormly th ; eT _ ay. ; 8 
continuance of the disability for which the pension was Mr. HUNTER. I think, sir, the decision was 
originally granted, (describing it,) and the rate of such dis- | this, that if the amendment to an appropriation 


ability at the time of making the affidavit, shall accompany bill showed by its own terms that it was designed 
the application of the first payment which shall fall due t ’ : 5 


after the 4th day of March next, and at the end of every |, t0 be a permanent act of legislation it was so con- 
two years thereafter: and if, in a case of continued disa- || strued; but there have been decisions, and I think 
bility, it shall be stated at a rate below that for which the | a decision of the Supreme Court, that where, from 
pension was originally granted, the applicant shall only be the nature of the case, the legislation was tem- 


paid atthe rate stated in the affidavit: Provided, That where || a : : % ; 
the pension shall have been originally granted for a total || porary, and designed to apply to that billonly, it 


disability, in consequence of the loss of a limb, or other || expired with it; but still I do not see any mischief 
ee enn | that could arise from adopting the amendment 
olen to payment : And siaadiad, alee, Tens thin cat aha | of the Senator from Michigan, which he offered 
not extend to the invalids of the Revolution who have been, || from abundant caution, and | am very willing to 
or shall be, placed on the pension list pursuant to an act of | vote for it. Ido not think it will do any harm, 
Congress entitled * An act to provide for certain persons |, and it may do good. 
engaged in the land and naval service of the United States 
in the revolutionary war,”’ approved the 18th day of March, 4a 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and that the courts had ever made any such decision. 
eight (eighteen. ] I said thatthe Departments had so decided. Now, 
* Approved, March 3, 1819,” | sir, as the Senator from Virginia has said, no 
Mr. STUART. Iam decidedly in favor of these |, evil can grow out of this amendment. No court 
provisions; but I wish to address an inquiry to | would ever undertake to determine that because 
the chairman of the Committee on Finance. It | Congréss, from abundant caution, as the Senator 
has been held at the Treasury Department, orin | from Virginia remarks, or any other reason, had 
some of the Departments, that these provisionsof | chosen to say that these laws should remain in 
Jaw, being ingrafted upon an appropriation bill, | force until repealed by Congress, that therefore 
Xpired at the end of the fiscal year; and I wish | other laws that did not contain that language 
to call the attention of the chairman to that fact, | should not. 
so that these amendments may be made to con- Since addressing the Senate before, I recollect 
tinue until repealed. I presume he designs them || that there were two cases raised on appropriation 
to be so, and I would suggest to him the propriety || bills, in relations to amendments made in the 
of adding that the provisions of these sections || House of Representatives to compel the payment 
shall remain inforce until otherwise provided by | of annuities to Indians per capita, and in each 
law, or some similar language which will put that | case the Department decided that the amendments 
beyond doubt. ceased at the end of the fiscal year, so that a third 
ir. HUNTER. I will accept that amendment || effort was necessary to ingraft that principle upon 
if the Senator will be kind enough to submit it. the laws of the land so as to make it permanent. 
Mr. HALE. I hope nothing of that sort will || Now, this is a mode of paying pensions, and 
be done. If that amendment be adopted it will || it is stated that they shall be paid in a particular 
upset the practice of this Government for years. | manner, ‘that certain evidence shall be required 
There have been a great many amendments to || before tMeir payment. There is danger, there- 
general laws made in this way. The question has || fore, that it may be said that this is a mode of 
been raised, but I never heard of any court decid- || payment applicable to this year only. It is to 
ing in the way in which the Senator from Mich- || avoid such a construction that I desire to say that 
igan says it has been decided. On the other hand, 
the question was raised directly in some of the || in force until repealed by Congress, so as to make 
State courts, and an attempt was made to get rid || these, as they are intended to be, the permanent 
of these provisions, and it was decided that they || rules upon which pensions shall be paid, until 
were in force. Some of the most important and || Congress sees fit to change them. I sufbmit that 
salutary reforms that are*made by the legislation || no such evil as that suggested by the Senator can 
of this country, have been made in this way; and |! arise. I offer the amendment. 





if Congress attempts to introduce a provision of || Mr.GWIN. 1 move that this bill be laid aside, || 


‘ys sort into the bill, it will be a legislative sanc- _ in order that we may proceed with the consider- 
tion to a most mischievous construction of the || ation of the unfinished business of yesterday. 


law. "Mr. HUNTER. I do not think it will take 





| long to consider this bill. Atany rate, the Senate 


Mr. STUART. I did not, when up before, say * 


| this section and the preceding one shall remain | 
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decided by a vote to suspend all prior orders in 
order to take it up. s 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Iam opposed to putting 


|} in anything that is clearly unnecessary into the 


provisions that we make; and I view the propose d 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan as of 
that character. The first of those sections sim- 
ply repeals laws. Will the Senator contend that 
a section repealing a law is to operate for one 
vear only? It does away with the law, and then 


| it provides that the duties performed before by 


officers appointed under the laws repealed shall, 
| in future, cS performed by others. Then look at 
the next section. It is ofa similarcharacter. It 
provides that persons receiving a certain class of 
pensions shall be reéxamined every twa years. 
Of course, it would not expire with a law which 
operates for only one year. The case is as com- 
plete, in both these instances, as it possibly could 
be; and no court, and no sensible head of a De- 
partment, or executive officer of a Department, 
| could possibly give any other construction to it 
| than the one which appears upon its face, 

Now, sir, | am opposed, with the Senator from 
| New Hampshire, to putting in words that are un- 

necessary and which may lead to improper in- 
ferences, although I agree clearly with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan upon that subject, that a court 
would not make a false construction in one case 
because Congress had thought it wise to use lan- 
guage inanother which clearly was not necessary. 
Under the circumstances, however, believing and 
knowing in factas every man must, that the idea 
of the Senator from Michigan is a correct one} 
that from the nature of the thing itself, the pro- 
vision is a permanent one,and no court and no 

Department could construe it otherwise, I hope 

| that the amendment will not be made; because I 
am utterly opposed to heaping upon these provis- 
ions, which are clear in their terms, unnecessary 
| verbiage. 
| Mr. STUART. Iam also opposed to it. If 
| there is anything I like it is conciseness in lan- 
| guage, both in acts and in speeches. I will with- 
draw the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The question 

is on the sections which have been read. 
| Mr. HAMLIN. I desire to have a little in- 
| formation upon that matter. I have not been able 
to turn to the law to which the amendment refers. 

Mr. PUGH. It was read. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was notin at the time. If 
Iam right in my recollection, that act provides 
for the appointment of assistant treasurers in cer- 
tain localities. Lask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, who reported this bill, if it 
does not confine it to the officers who are known 
as sub-treasurers ? 

Mr. HUNTER. No, sir; it does not. It ex- 
tends to collectors, land receivers, and postmas- 
ters. It is merely enforcing the sixth section of 
the sub-Treasury act. Perhaps the shortest way 
| would be to have that section read again; the Sen- 

ator will then understand it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. | hope the Senator from Vir- 
| ginia will allow this bill to go over until to-mor- 
| row. I would like to look into it. Ido not know 

that I shall interpose any objection to it, but I 
should like to have it lie over until to-morrow 
| morning. 

Mr. HUNTER. Ido not want to refuse any 
such request that is made; but I think, if the Sen- 
ator will read that section, he will be satisfied. 
If, however, it be the general sense of the Senate, 
:| I will allow the bill to go over, if the Senate will 
| agree to take it up to-morrow at one o’clock. 
| Mr. GWIN. [hope it will go over until to- 

morrow. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator agree to 
| make it the special order for one o’clock to-mor- 
row? If it is the general understanding that it 
shall be taken up at one o’clock to-morrow, I will 
| not object to its going over, 
| Mr. HAMLIN. T will agree to that. 
| Mr.GWIN. Say half past twelve o’clock. 
| Mr. HUNTER. ‘I am afraid that those who 
want to make reports will not agree to that hour, 
|| but they will be willing to fix one o’clock. 
Mr. GWIN. I have no objection. 
| ThePRESIDENT protempore. That will be re- 
| garded as the sense of the Senate, unless objected 
||} to. The Chair hears no objection. 
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BILLS BECOME LAWS. 

A messace from the Pre’ident of the United 
States, by Mr. Henry, his Secretary, announced 
that the President had this day approved and 
signed the following acts: 

An act for the relief of Martin Layman; 

An act to authorize the 
vances in money to Hiram Powers; and 

An act authorizing the issue of registers to the 
steamships America and Canada, and to change 
the names of said steamships. 


President to make ad- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Auten, its Clerk, announced that the 
louse had passed the following bills, in which 
the concurrence of the Senate was reque sted: 

A bitl (No. 551) to protect the land fund for 
achool purposes, in earpy county, Nebraska 
Territory; 

A bill (No. 669) for the relief of the Mobile and 
Ohio Raijroad Company; 

A bill (No. 683) recognizing the survey of the 
Grand Chenieve Island, State of Louisiana, as 
approved by the surveyor general, and for other 
purpo t ° 

A bill (No. 801) to fix and regulate the com- 
yp ne@ation of receivers and registers of the land 
offices under the provisions of the act approve d 
April 20, 1818; 

A till (No. 802) providing for satisfying claims 
for bounty land, and for other purposes; 

A bill (No. 803) to amend an act entitled ** An 
act authorizing repayment for land erroneously 
sold by the Uanvite d State wees 

A bill (No. 804) to authorize settlers upon six- 
teenth and thirty-sixth sections, who settled before 
the surveys of the public lands, to preémpt their 
settlements; and 

A bill (No. 805) to run and mark and establish 
the western boundary of the State of Minnesota. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(No, 65) to authorize the President of the United 
States to contract for the transportation of the 
mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, Army 
and Navy supplies, and allother Government ser- 
vice, by ratlroad, from the Missouri river to San 
Francisco, in the State of California; the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. Brown to 
luy the bill on the table, upon which the yeas and 
nays had been ordered. 

‘The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 20, nays 38; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Bates, Bayard, Benjamin, Brown, Ches 
nut, Clay, Clingman, Fitzpatrick, Hammond, Hunter, Iver 
eon, Johnson of Tennessee, Mallory, Mason, Reid, Slidell, 
Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Toombs. and Yulee—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alien, Bell, Bigier, Bright, Broderick, 
Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doo 
little, Douglas, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, 
Green, Gwin, Hale, Harlan, Johnson of Arkansas, Jones, 
Kennedy. King, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Seward, 
Shields, Simmons, ‘Trumbull, Wade, Ward, Wilson, and 
Wright—oex. 

So the Senate refused to lay the bill on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Sruarrin 
the chair.) ‘The question recurs on the motion 
made by the Senator from Tennessee, (Mr. Bext,) 
to commit the bill to the special committee, with 
instructions, 

Mr. DAVIS. The position which the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from ‘Tennessee occupies to- 
wards the substitute which I had the honor to 
report, is oné which is adverse to the exactexpres- 
sion of my opinion in the case. If the Senate 
should reject the substitute, if they should choose 
to pass nothing but the till, with the incum- 
brances which have been put upon it, then I will 
agree with the Senator from Tennessee in sub- 
mitting it to a committee, with instructions to 
makea reportin the shortest time possible. ‘There- 
fore, 1] say, by presenting his proposiuon in what, 
with all courtesy, I must say, seems to me to be 
a littl irregular manner, coming in in advance 
of my opposite or conflicting proposition to the 


original bill, he deprives me of the ability to vote || of the Senator from Mississippi, he having occu- 
for his motion; though if the substitute were lost, | pied the War Department, he 1s as well qualified 


1 should then concur with him in the view which || to tell us what the character of this work is, and 
he presents, | 


Mr. GWIN. 


THE CONG 


‘| the Senator from Mississippi, because it was a | 


I hope the Senator from Ten- || of this body. 
nessee will withdraw his proposition to recommit || noonday that it was essential to the national de- 
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part of the proceedings of the select committee. | 
If that shall be voted down, as the Senator from 
Mississippi has stated, the question can come up 
probably with greater force in favor of the Sena- 
tor’s proposition to recommit, 

Mr. BELL. Iam willing to defer, with great 
pleasure, to the views of the gentleman; but | 
submit that my proposition is perféctly regular 
and parliamentary. It was to cut off debate and 
questions on other amendments, which I supposed 
were about to occupy the time of the Senate for 
a day or twolonger. Considering that it was to 
be a profitiess discussion, from the manifestations | 
of the great variety of opinion in reference to the 
provisions of this bill, I thought it was as well to 
make this proposition and see if we could agree 
upon it; but at the request of the Senator from 
Mississippi, and of the chairman of the select | 
committee, [withdraw it for the present, with 
pleasure, and I hope a vote may be taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Missis- | 
sIppl. - 

Mr. DAVIS. lamanxious to have a vote onit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of | 
the Senator from Tennessee being withdrawn, the | 
question recurs on the amendment proposed by | 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr.Pucn.] 

Mr. GWIN. I hope the Senator from Ohio | 
will withdraw that amendment, in order to enable | 
the Senator from Mississippi to offer his substitute. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio is in section one, 
line eight, to strike out ** San Francisco in ’’ and 
insert ** the eastern boundary of ;’’ so that it will | 
read ** between the mouths of the Big Sioux and 
Kanses rivers, to the eastern boundary of the 
State of California.’’ 

Mr. GWIN. Is it not in order to offer a sub- | 
stitute for the bill while that is pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not while | 
there is an amendment pending to the original 
bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not see the Senator from 
Ohio in his seat, but I take it this amendment 
cannot be voted upon without some debate. It | 
strikes at the whole structure of the bill, and, in | 
fact, it will produce the same result that I under- 
stand the proposition of the Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi will, so far as confining this road within || 
the ‘Territories is concerned. It involves the same | 
principles, excepting with regard to the details, | 
as to the amount per mile that shall be paid. As 
I understand the substitute of the Senator from 


| Mississippi, it proposes to provide for a road 


from State to State. This brings up that ques- 
tion, perhaps, precipitately. 1 admit that the 
amendment is legitimate, because the Senator 
from Ohio may like this bill, if it be amended as 
he proposes, better than the bill of the Senator 
from Mississippi. I shall vote against this amend- 
ment, and I trust I shall be pardoned for giving | 
the reasons why I mean todo so. I think that, 
if the Senator from Ohio declines to withdraw his 
proposition, the debate may as well go on here as || 
anywhere. | 
‘The Senator from Mississippi, when he indi- | 
cated the character of his amendment, stated that | 
he regarded this as a work of national defense; 
and as such he supports it. That is the ground | 
on which the Senator from Ohio supports this | 
bill, so far as the Territories are concerned, be- | 
cause this road is part of the system for the na- 
tional defense of the country, and, as such, legiti- 


| mately calls upon the Government for its aid. If 


it be such, I ask the Senator from Ohio if he means 
to confine the powers of this Government within 


| the Territories, so far as the defenses of the coun- | 


try are concerned? If his doctrine be corfect, that | 
this Government has no power to carry its na- | 
tional defenses within. the limits of the States, | 
then he will confine the defensive power of this | 
Government within those limits where we have 
no population to defend. Is it not so? I cannot 
draw any other consequence than that. This is 
a defensive measure. I take it from the position | 


what is its purpose and object, as any member | 
| thought he made it as clear as 


ask any State-rights man on what grounds he ob- 
jects to its going through the States. It appears 
to me to be conclusive. I would not vote tor an 
bill designed for the national defense which jy- 
vited speculators, and made it depend on specu- 
lators whether the work should be constructed or 
not. That is my objection to the proposition of 
the distinguished Senator from Tennessee, If 
this be a bill for the national defense, it should be 
conducted and carried on by the national means 
without any connection with corporations in any 
form. 

I now come to notice a suggestion that was 
made, as I understood, by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, [ Mr. Bayarp,] that, under the Constitution 
we could appropriate money within the States, by 
the consent of the States. I think that Senator 
distinguished lawyer as he is, cannot have con. 
sidered the constitutional question. I do not see 
him in his seat, but I understood him to say that 
the Congress of the United States had the same 
constitutional power to appropriate money for the 
defense of the country within the States, by their 
consent, as Within the Territories. I say we have 
the power without the assent of the States; but 
getting the assent of-the States does not at all 
relieve the subject of the constitutional difficulty 
that I have in agreeing with the proposition of the 
Senator from Ohio; and I will tell you the reason: 
it has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on a question of conflicting juris- 
diction, that the power of a State extends over 
anything within its limits that exists by its au- 
thority or is introduced by its permission. There- 
fore, if you carry wrailroad into a State, the power 
of a State, if you ask permission, is over it, and 
the jurisdiction of that State is over that railroad, 
and they can tax your railroad to their heart’s 
content. . 

No man will pretend to tell me, that if this road 
is necessary for the defense of the country, it is 
safe for the Congress of the United States to sub- 
ject it to be taxed to death by any State through 
which it may pass. They would tax it out of ex- 
istence; for, if you must ask their consent, their 
entire jurisdiction is over it as much as if it were 
built by a corporation created by them. This new- 
fangled doctrine, that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States cannot prosecute the defenses of the 
country without asking the assent of anybody, is 
ruinous to the Government. It dwarfs the power 
of this Government down, so that it is unfit to 
carry on the objects for which it was created; and 
muchas I desire a Pacific railroad, I will vote for no 
bill that has any such provision in it. If the road 
is not designed for the defense of the country, and 
is not necessary for the defense of the country, 
whether we have the power or not, it is certainly 
impolitic to build any such road. It is on no 
other ground that you can defend the Congress 
of the United States for such an outlay of money. 
That, I believe, will be consented to on all hands; 
and it does not relieve this at all to get the con- 
sent of the State of California. If this road be 
built with the consent of California, it will be 


| within the jurisdiction of that Siate, so far as it” 


lies within their limits, and they can put such 
conditions as they please on it, tax it, stop it, con- 
trol it in any way they please. I know that is 
not the object of any friend of this bill. 

I am aware that this subject is not without its 
difficulties. I know gentlemen in this body, and 
elsewhere, have serious difficulties about using 
the power of this Government for the construc- 
tion of any national work; but it is as well to 
meet it now as atany time. That doctrine must 
ee way.to the public necessities of the country. 
Men may have Cincinnati platforms to build 
railroads on, and other party platforms, but they 
will not build a railroad. They are not made to 
make railroads, but to make Presidents, and do 
very well for that. I do not complain of any 
platform that any party sees fit to make; but 
when you come to make a railroad, the only plat- 
form on which you can make it for the national 
defense, is the national Constitution. No matter 
what opinion you may have about State rights, 


if it be for the national defense, there can be 
no strict constructionist of the country who will 


doubt the power of this Government to make it 


wherever it is needed, through State and Terri- 


tories: It would be the most absurd doctrine n 


until we can act upon the resolution offered by |! fense. If it be essential to the national defense, 1 || the world that we could not provide for the na- 
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tional defense within the States; that is where the | 


people are; and I hope that, with that view of it, 
the Senator from Ohio will withdraw his amend- 
ment. . 

“Mr. PUGH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it comes to this: that 
aft r debating the question for three weeks, here 
s a project in regard to which the powers of this 
Government are so dwarfed down that you are 
undertaking to put upon it the armor of national 
power, and it is clattering about the Senate, and 
nobody ean tell what you are going todo. You 
confine your road where there is nobody to de- 
fend, except the Indians; where there are no white 
men; where the road will not be worth a straw 
for your purposes. If it is a defensive measure, 
it must connect with means of transportation in 
the center portions of the country, and go to the 
tide-waters of the Pacific, so that we can connect 
with our naval forces in that ocean, and supply 
that coast with meansof defense. Ido not mean 
to say that, in carrying on the national defenses, 
we may not codperate with State energy and State 
aid. Where there are existing means of trans- 
portation, we have a right to use them as other 
people have. I do not pretend to say that we 
have got to make all the roads; but I say that the 
State of California is so situated, and has so sparse 
a population, that she is not likely to make a rail- 
road from her eastern boundary to the Pacific 
ocean. If you go across the continent, you will 
have five or six hundred miles of road to build 
in that State; and from the point where the El 
Paso route reaches California, there will be eight 
hundred miles before you get to San Francisco. 
In fact, it will take forty years to build that road 
through Texas, if they go on at the rate they 
have been. 

This will defeat the whole purpose of this ap- 
propriation and the object everybody has in build- 
ing the road, so far as I have heard it avowed 
here. We must go back to the old doctrine, that 
we have a right to do whatever is necessary for 
the national defense. 

The Senator from Ohio told us, yesterday, that 
it was Democratic doctrine in the days of Mr. 
Madison and General Jackson that you could not 
build a road through a State. I would ask the 
Senator if either of those Presidents ever doubted 
the power of the Government to carry on the 
national defense anywhere? If this be for the 
national defense, General Jackson would go as 
far as any living man to carry iton. I know he 
never had any great scruples about power when 
he was engaged in defending the country; and I 
think he was fined for exercising power where 
the civil authorities said he had not the right to 
do it; and yet he is quoted as having constitu- 
tional scruples against providing for the national 
defense within the States, by means of a road 
confessedly for that purpose. I donot believe in 
having any man’s meneory brought up here who 
has done as much as General Jackson did in de- 
fendin® the country, and urged as opposing a 
measure of this kind. I do.not pretend to have 
read his whole history; but I doubt if he ever 
thought of such a thing. I differ with the Seiia- 
tor from Ohio_about that. I know there was a 
great deal of controversy in the time of the war 
of 1812, whether the States had a right to raise 
troops for their own defense, unless they put them 


iit 
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for giving the aid of this Government to the con- 
struction of a railroad across the continent, and I 
do not propose now to enter into that general dis- 
cussion, but to confine what | have to say exclu- 
sively to the constitutional point before us. 

It is exceedingly difficult, sir,,to institute an 
argument upon that point, 
agreed as to facts so far. When gentlemen who 
are opposed to this bill treat it as a bill intended 
to call into requisition the entire Treasury of the 
United States for the purpos® of building this road 
by the direct action of the Government, they are 
met by the chairman of the select committee with 
the assertion that there is no intention that the 
Government shall build the road at all; that the 
road is to be built by private individuals; and that 
the Government is merely to exercise its consti- 
tutional power in contracting for the conveyance 
of the matl and P war. But 


because we have not 


munitions of other 
friends of the bill have frankly avowed, and the 
honorable Senator who hag jusi addressed the 
Senate is one of them, that this isa mere idle pre- 
text, and that the true intent and meaning of the 
act is, that the Gevernment of the United States 
is to build the road with its own capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator allow me 
to explain? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said I believed the right 
way to build it was by the funds of the Govern- 
ment. Idid not say that it was an idle pretext 
for others to urge other views. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I did not attribute to the 
honorable Senator any reflection on the motives 
of others; but I did attribute to him what | con- 
sidered to be his individual views of the motive 
of the bill, that, in truth and in fact, this bill is 
nothing else than an attempt to construct a rail- 
road with the funds of the Government alone; that 
no man could pretend, I think was the language 
of the Senator himself, that those who would un- 
dertake the building of this road would put any 
of their own money in it; and the Senator asked 
us—I distinctly recollect his question—if we were 
going to give the necessary landsand the necessary 
money to insure the construction of this road, why 
should we, after building the road, or furnishing 


> 


| the means for it, then pay the contractors for car- 


rying the mails and munitions of war; and why it 
was we should not at once meet the question in 
front, provide for the building of the road by the 
Government, and then administer it by Govern- 


| ment officers; carrying the mail and munitions of 


under the officers of the General Government, to | 


act in conjunction with the power of the United 
States. I believe that the people of the United 
States intended to give this Government the en- 
tire war power, and every incident to the war 

ower; and if this be necessary at all, it is as an 
incident to the power of this Government to de- 
fend the people of the country, and the territory 
of the country, on the coast of each ocean and in 
all the intermediate territory, wherever there is a 
white man. I should regret very much to see 
any such contracted view obtain the votes df a 


war upon our own road, built with our own funds? 

Further, sir, several Senators who have de- 
fended this bill, have distinctly stated, over and 
over again, in the calculations made by them, that 
it was necessary to give aid by the Government, 
equivalent to the cost of the road. The Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wixson,] gave us the 
other day, long details as to the cost of a con- 
struction like this, changed the details of the 


‘ 


amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Bicuer,} and provided that certain 
portions of the land to be granted at each end of 
the road, should be reserved, for what purpose ? 
Because he said the land grant was more than 
sufficient to cover the entire cost of building the 
two terminal divisions of the road, and that a res- 
ervation of a portion of the land ought to be made 
to enable us to build the central division of the 
road. 

I mean, then, to treat this question, so far as 
the Constitution of the United States is concerned, 
as a proposition that the Government shall build 
the road with its own means. ‘Taking that to 
be the true meaning of the bill, Papproach the 


| constitutional question; and here, sir, I agree 
| thoroughly with what has just fallen from the 


| Senator from Rhode Island. 


[ agree that if. this 


| iS an exercise of the war power, you want no con- 


| Sent of any State to exercise that power. 


majority of the Senators upon this floor. No man || 


can pretend that we want a railroad in the barren 
desert country to defend anybody who is there; 
but we want to reach our own people, who are on 
the other ocean. I trust the Senate will not agree 
to this amendment. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. 


proper time should come. I have heretofore 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. President, I am glad \| 
that the Senator from Ohio has offered this amend- 
ment. I had intended to offer it myself when the | 


| 
| 
} 
i 
j 
' 


I agree 
that if the true intent of this bill be the defense 
of the country, the Congress of the United States 


| is invested by the Constitution with adequate 


power for that defense, independently of the con- 
sent of any State; and that brings me back to the 
question, Is that the bill; is this bill brought for- 
ward for the sole purpose of defending the coun- 
try, or is this the pretext under which a great 
commercial road is to be built? 

Why is this road required for the defense of 
the country? Senators tell us—the distinguished 
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one of the firmest champions of State rights and 
the strictest construction of the Constitution—nuts 
it upon the ground that you require a railroad for 
the transportation of munitions of war, of woops; 
and ealcu brought forward, the accu- 
racy of which I have no reason to question—l am 
not familiar with the 


satisfying the Senate 


ions are 
| ec —for the purpose oft 

and the country that pro- 

visions and munitions of war could be transported 

at vastly cheaper rates by this railroad than by 

the present means at the command of the Gov- 
ernment. I admit it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. But the bill provides that 
we shall pay the same rate for transportation that 
we pay now. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Undoubtedly it does; byt 
that does not touch the constitutional argument 
as Lam going on with it; and I wish to speak to 
that alone. 

Now, the first question that would suggest 
itself to any intelligent man in examining this 
power of the Government, so far as the defense 
of the country is concerned, would be this: Are 
we at war? Is our Pacific frortier threatened by 
any nation capable of exciting in usa moment's 
alarm * Nobody will pretend that that is the 
case at present. Are we, then, going to construct 
this road with a view to the defense of the coun- 
try,in the view of future emergencies? If so, let 
me ask Senators around me if it is nota truth, 
known to all, that, for the sum that it will cost 
you to keep-up this road for one year after you 
shall have builtit, youcan now putupon the Pacific 
coast, in time of profound peace, by your vessels, 
all the munitions of war that you would require 
for a quarter of a century of war upon that coast? 
If you wish to provide against future danger to 
the Pacific coast, and look upon this bill purely 
as a bill for the defense of the country, then col- 
lect yourarms and munitions of war now, in time 
of profound peace, and send them around the 
Horn in vessels, and you will accumulate there 
all that is hecessary for the defense of the coun- 
try ata cost, | repeat, less than one year’s neces- 
sary expenditure for keeping up this road, after 
it shall have been built. 

Mr. President, disguise it as we may, this is 
not the purpose of the bill. Disguise itas we may, 
this is a flattering unction that men lay to their 
own souls; something that they make use of for 
the purpose of stilling the qualms of conscience, 
in relation to constitutional power. We do not 
require this road now for national defense. We 
shall not require itin the future for national de- 
fense. So far as the transportation of arms and 
munitions of war is concerned, I have already 
given my opinion upon the point. But it may be 
said that men could be transported over this road. 
To be sure, men might be transported over this 
road, and men might be transported over it with 
greater rapidity, and in greater numbers, than 
they could be marched across the continent, in 
time of war; but remember that this road, which 
it is said is required for the defense of the coun- 
try, according to the admissions of all its advo- 
cates, is not the work Df a day or an hour, nor is 
it the work of one year, or of five yéars; and long 
before your road can be built, you will have a 
population upon your Pacific shores ample, over 
and over again, for the repulse of any atteck that 
any civilized Power on earth can bring to bear 
against those distant shores, provided you have 
in advance the munitions of war requisite for the 
arming of your population. 

Why, sir, is It not obvious to us all, that the 
population of the Pacific coast, long before this 
road can be built, will reach the population that 
the thirteen original colonies could raise for the 
yurpose of opposing the entire power of Great 
Bajtain in the early days of the Revolution. Do 
you fear, does any man here fear, an expedition 
from France, or from England, or from both com- 
bined, that can conquer our Pacific shores some 
| fifteen or twenty years hence, when this road 
‘shall be built, provided you have accumulated 
there the necessary stores and provisions of war 
with which to supply the people there engaged in 

| your defenses? No man tears that, Besides, in 
| the event of a war, and in the event of a necessity 
for accumulating troops upon our western coast, 
| could we not march men across the continent, if 
| we have the munitions there, just as soon as Great 
| Britain or France can send them from European 


spoken upon the general merits of a proposition |! Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davrs,} hitherto |! countries ? 
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The war power, sir, is the basis of this exer- 


cise Of authority by Congress in the construction 
of this road, simply because a railroad is a con- 
venient nreans of tran yportation, It is true that 
arailroad isa convenient means of transportation, 
and therefore, in one sense, may be considered as 


a defensive power in every State of the Union; 


but why lect California for building a railroad 
at the expense of the General Government, if this 
round 3 io be built by the General Government: 
Is Texas more defe thle than California? There 
are no railroads through Texas now by which 


you cancarry arms to the frontiers of Texas or to 
the seacoast in case of an attack by a hostile fleet. 
Are there no portions of the country which are 
unprotects d to which it would be convement to be 
able to carry men and munitions of war in time 
of hostilities between this country and foreign 
nations? Where will this latitudinarian construc- 
tion of the Constitution, by which a commercial 
railroad is to be built under the pretext of exer- 
cising the war power, land us? What is the 
power that this Government could not exércise 
under pretexts so flimsy, in my humble judg- 
ment, (and | say it with entire respect to those 
who have the opposite opinion,) as thes& which 
are used in support of this bill ? 

The object, the stated obj ct, is to increase pop- 
Well, sir, 
instead of passing this bill, pass a bill by which 
you will give to every man that will goand settle 
in Califorvia, a sum of mon y to go there with. 
Will any Senator vote for that? Pass a bill to 
provide for the support of a certain number of 
men on the coast of California for the next ten 
years, say that every emigrant who will go there, 
to the number of one hundred thousand, every 
able-bodied man shalt have a hundred dollars to 
pay his passage, and shall be provided with one, 
two, or three hundred dollars a year for the next 
ten years, end you will get an army there, an 
army ad quate to the defense of the frontier, and 
ata far inferior expense to that which you propose 
by the provisions of this bill. And yet which of 
us would pretend that the General Government 
had the power in time of profound peace to offera 
premium to the citizens of the Adantic States for 
settling upon the coast of California? 


vlation upon the coast of California, 


I have heretofore voted, and voted conscien- 
tiously,in favor of the grant of a homestead upon | 
remote frontiers to persons who would go there 
ns actual settlers. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Bett] said the other day—whether I 
voted for the measure to which he alluded or not 
I cannot remember, but | know I was in favor of 
it—I did so with a view to the cheap defense of 
distant and sparse settlements against Indian 
tribes, predatory and insurgent bands. Itis our 
duty to protect our citizens; and I thought it could 
be done in that way cheaper and better than by 
sending an army there to do it; the expense per 
man would be less; and if the proposition now 
was to granton any unprotected frontier upon the 
western coast, to anybody who would go there 
and settle, a certain portion of the public land, 
with a view to accumulate a force there,if it were 
shown to me that that was the most economical 
way of defending the country, I would do it, and 
willingly vote for it instead of sending an army. 

Sut, Mr. President, this railroad is acommercial 
road. [t is advocated as a commercial road by all 
those who speak in its favor. Itisspoken ofas a 
road that is to promote the settlement of the coun- 
try. Itisspoken of as aroad by which an increase 
of population is te be carried to the shores of the 
Pacific. As such, Lask where is the power of Con- 
rress to build this road through the States? | 
sew that the power has always been exercised — 
as the honorable Senator from Mississippi told 
us the other day—to erect military roads in the 
Territories of the United States, and I think just- 
ly and necessarily so. The Territories, having 
no natural routes by which the troops could have 
access to the points where their protection was 
required, depended on the General Government || 
for the opening of roads, and it was nothing more 
than a wise administration.of the war power so 
to open those roads as to make them equally ac- || 
cessible for the commercial, as well as for the || 
military communications between the different || 
parts of the Territory. But here the defense of || 
the country, the uses of the road under the war || 
power, every man who looks at the case dispas- || 


| which it is employed? 
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subordinate to the uses of the road for commer- 
cial ptrposes, and for promoting the emigration 
of our people from the eastern to the western 
shores of the continent. If you have the power 
to build this road in the State of California, you 
have the power to build similar roads in every 
State of the Union; and the entering wedge will 
be put in, and Congress will be asked year after 
vear to build railroads in different States of the 
Union, allof which will be called for under the 
war power; and that power which was formerly 
used by the Government of the United States in 
the construction of roads in the different States, 
and which, after a long and arduous struggle, 
finally fell beneath the attacks of the Democratic 
party, is now, under theirauspices, to be renewed. 
All the former corruption that crept into the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, so far as improve- 
ments in the States were concerned, is again to 
be introduced, and, after a long struggle, will 
again fall before the indignation of the people; 
and all that we have done will be lost; all the 
work that may have been accomplished will be 
given up. This Pacific railroad will be in twenty 
years from now, if it ever is commenced by the 
Government, just where the Cumberland road is 
now—half finished; abandoned after having cost 
an immense sum of money to the Government; 
after having caused corruption inall the branches 
of its administration; after havin® given origin to 
a gigantic monopoly, to which the old Bank of 
the United States was hut an infant; after all this, 
the whole scheme will be abandoned, because it 
will be reprobated by the indignant voice of al- 
most the entire people of the’ United States. 

Mr. President, we have no power to build this 
road in the States. Confine your bill to the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, and argue it, if you 
please, as a military road through the Territo- 
ries; and then upon the practicability and advant- 
age of establishing such a road in the Territories, 
arguments may fairly be adduced; but to say that 
we are going to build this road in the States asa 
measure of defense, is—lI say it with all due re- 
spect—an evasion of the constitutional difficulty. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I have been very 
much gratified by the remarks ofthe Senator from 
Louisiana. If he has killed the road, he cheers us 
by coming as a convert to strict construction in 
opposition to internal improvements. It is true 
he shows somewhat of zeal which is apt to be ex- 
hibited by new converts, which may outrun a little 
the limitofdiscretion, and undertake sometimes to 
arraign not only the opinions but the motives of 
others. But new converts are always zealous, and 
I weicome him to the ranks of the strict construc- 
tionists, who are all henceforth to oppose internal 
improvements. Weare to have no more great 
schemes for rivers; no more grants to roads for 
the benefit of companies within the States; and 
are to come down to the old radica] Democratic 
school, and vote for nothing which is not to exe- 
cute some duty imposed by the Constitution, and 
warranted by some grant within it. I hope that 


the Senator’s zeal will not wax coo! on some | 
a ae 
other occasion, when he does not happen to find | 


his interest running on all fours with his new con- 
victions; and that we shall not find him on some 
other occasions, as heretofore, voting for meas- 
ures which savor of all that he points out as ob- 


jectionable in this, even in the view which he | 


takes of it. 
With this introduction, I proceed to notice some 
of the remarks offered by the Senator. He says 


it is quite easy to secure, on the coast of the Pa- | 
cific, all the gapplies which will be required for || 


twenty-five years to come. Isitso? Has the 


Senator studied the difficulty of oe pow- | 


der for twenty-five years? Does he know the im- 
possibility of telling of what material gunpowder 


is made, unless you follow it through the mill? || 


Has he marked the amount annually condemned 
and thrown away because of the impurities con- 


tained inthe salts outof which itis manufactured? | 
| Has the Senator kept an account of the deteriora- 


tion of provisions? Has he forgotten, within 


twenty-five years, the vast improvements made, 


not only in ammunition, but in the weapons with 

What, I wand ask the 
Senator, would be our condition to-day if pork 
and flour, reduced to the condition it would be 
after twenty-five years’ storage on the damp coast 
of the Pacific; if powder, in the condition it would 
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ally made of imperfect material; if arms of th, 
old standard of twenty-five years back, were - 
whole reliance for the defense of our POssessio, ! 
on the Pacific? This is the condition in w! sah 
the Senator puts himself for the future, unless he 
claims that we have reached that exalted wisdo, 
which secures us from all errors of the oe 
be developed by the future. 

He says this road is not required for nationa| 
defense; and then proceeds, in an easy method— 
having got the supplies there that will not dete. 
riorate, supplies that remain good for a quarter 
of a century—to march the men across the conti. 
nent. If the Senator has acquired some know}. 
edge by which the munitions of war and supplies 
for men are to be preserved indefinitely; if he has 
fixed the standard of armsso that no future change 
will be required on the breaking out of a war 
then, perhaps, he has also acquired the power to 
smooth down the mountains, and fill up the ea. 
ons which nature has made, and to march mey 
across places where, when the last explorers wey» 
there, a route could not be found. It may not bo 
generally known to the Senate, and I call thei; 
attention to the fact, that there are, to-day, across 
this continent, within the limits .of the United 
States, but two roads practicable for wagons, | 
have had occasion, in another position, to cal! 
the attention of Congress to the fact, also, tha; 
the permanent want of supplies upon those routes 
rendered it impracticable to pass large trains jy 
rapid succession; that the whole means of sustain. y 
ing the draught animals would soon be exhausted, 
and you would reach the point where your com- 
munication overland would cease. These men 
are not to be marched across the continent, | 
suppose, without having provisions with them. 
They are not to take a march of sixty days on 
what they can put in their knapsacks. I take ii, 
therefore, the Senator contemplated a wagon road, 
over which he proposed to march these men, 
There are two within the limits of the United 
States to-day, not counting that of the thirty-fifth 
parallel, which, so far as | can learn, is not yet 
practicable for loaded wagons. ; 

Then the Senator, progressing in his strictures, 
asks why do we select California? I take it for 
granted, the Senator asks that question sincerely, 
and therefore, | must infer that he has been very 
inattentive. For one, at least, ] have on everv 
occasion, stated that the reception of the case 
arose in the intermediate desert, which prevented 
the construction of roads and caused the want 
of a continuous population that made emigration 
easy. I have said from the beginning, so far as 
I have been connected with this question, and 
others have said it much more forcibly, that the 
state of the country, that the hand of nature had 
impressed upon it difficulues which could only be 
overcome by Government aid. I have looked 
upon it as really evading the question, as shrink- 
ing from the responsibility imposed upon us, 
when gentlemen have said ‘* why not. bygld this 
road as roads are built elsewhere,’’ presuming 
that their intelligence made them perfectly aware, 
that the means which had rendered it feasible to 
build them elsewhere did not here exist. 

Some persons may have argued for this as a 
commercial road; some persons may have looked 
upon itas important because of its commercial 
relations; but is it fair to say that those who have 
contended for it as a means of military defense, 
are using this merely as a pretext, and seeking 
really to provide for commercial connections? Is 
it fair to assume that those who have endeavored 
to demonstrate its military necessity, are using 
| this merely as a pretext, and seeking to establish 

such a road for the benefit of commerce, the bene- 
"fit of travel, or for any other than the purpose 
|| avowed? 
| Neither, sir, is it fair to assume that any one 
| hege has argued that this road had but a single 
|| object, that it had but a single means of support, 
_and that the Treasury was to be relied upon en- 
| tirely for its construction. Quite otherwise; !t 
| has been announced by its friends that this road 
| was not to be built out of the Treasury; it has 


i 


resent ty 


| 

| 

|| been announced by the friends of this road that 

it was to derive means for its construction from 

| other sources than the Treasury of* the United 
States. Of course I did not ex 

on the occasion to be noticed; 


ct what I said 
ut I did, in the 
progress of this debate, state that it was because 


sionately and calmly must eonfess, are entirely || be if it were kept twenty-five years, and origin- |! it was to derive its support from travel and from 
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commerce, a8 well as from the uses to which the \ 

Government would apply it, that I considered the 

Government ought to give but one portion of the 
-om that would build it. Neither is it simply 

-.» military purposes; the Government has other | 
ses for It. 

“Then as to the isthmus routes and the ocean 

ve around the Cape. In time of peace, these 

available to us; but is there a Senator here 
ose intelligence will permit him to say that, if 
we were engaged in a war with a maritime Power, 
ose routes would remain open to us before we 
nstructed a navy to sweep the seas? _ Is it not 
own to every one that the smallest character | 

f war vessel lying sheltered in some port, would 

ie her time, cut off your transports, cut off | 

our mail vessels, and it would only be in such 
jeets of transports as were covered by armed 
vessels of the United States, sufficient to protect 

m, that there would be the least safety in sail- 

* down the coast. Then, sir, in time of war, 
how are we to keep up our connection, how are 
we to have the mere correspondence which the 
Government requires? I know of no method that 
exists In the present condition of the country. If | 
ert and science hereafter shall contribute to make 
that fertile which is now sterile, and population 
continuous from end to end shall exist upon the 
route, it may then be possible by the old and 
slower modes of travel to accomplish the object | 
even without a railroad. In its present condition, 

I say it 1s not. 

The Senator is one of a number of those who 
have seen fit not merely to be grappling with the 
subject in its physical difficulty, or its legal or its 
constitutional difficulty, but who seem disposed 
to press their opinion by arraigning the opinions 
of others as though they were Sir Oracle at whom 
no man should bark. We heard yesterday that 
States and Territories stood upon the same plat- 
form in this relation, if the States would but con- | 
sent to allow roads to be run within their limits. 
Is this so? This is but a new phase of that doc- 
trince of squatter sovereignty which, from the 
time I first took my seat in the Senate, I have been 
battling with and intend to oppose to the end of 
time. Is it true that the Federal Government can 
walk within the limits of a sovereign State and 
there take land and exercise jurisdiction as within 
a Territory? Is it true that the restrictions of the 
Constitution limiting them simply to the construc- 
tion of forts, arsenals and dock-yards, and that 
by the consent of the State, mean that by the con- 
sent of a State they may do anything within its 
limits? If so, why enumerate the objects? Why | 
narrow them down to.special things, and those 
things such as were known to be most usually 
necessary ? Can the United States own a tract of 
country across a State, and there build upon ita | 
railroad? I hold that they have no power under 
the Constitution to acquire it, and the consent of 
the State can give them none. Can the Govern- 
ment of the United States create a corporation and 
send this artificial person to exist within the lim- | 
its ofa State? I, and those from whom I have 
drawn my political opinions, have too long held | 
the reverse to make it necessary to argue it now. | 
That question came up distinctly upon the old 
United States Bank; it has been decided by the 
people; it is needless for me to reargwe it. 

Then, sir, I say there is a broad distinction. | 
The grants of the Constitution restrict the Gov- 
ernment to special purposes. Ifthey attempt to 
hold land within the limits of the States, even for 
those specific and most needful purposes enu- 
merated in the Constitution, they are required 
first to get the consent of the States. I say, then, | 
the consent of a State can give no power to the 
Federal Government which it could exercise for | 
the construction of a railroad within the limits of 


} 


a State. It might be very convenient as a means || 


of military defense; it might be necessary as a 
means of military defense; and still I say this 
Government has no power, even when you prove 
the necessity to exist, to invade the limits of a 
sovereign State, there to set up its artificial crea- 


ture, and exeycise a jurisdiction which the Con- || 
Over the Territories | || 


stitution does not give. 
hold the case to be widely different. The first 
‘Tergitory we held, the Northwest Territory, was 
derived from a State by the grantofa State. Then 
Georgia gave the wide domain of the southwest | 
territory. The United States received those Ter- | 


ritories from a sovereign power, holding entire 
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jurisdiction and control over them. The United 
States took, by the grant, just so much as it was 
capable for the United States to receive, not all 
which the States possessed, because the Federal 
Government was not a reservoir into which sov- 
ereign powers could be poured. They took only 
so much as it was within the capacity of the Fed- 
eral Government to hold; so much as is consist- 
ent with the grants and limitations of the Con- 
stitution. Within that limit, I say, they hold 
powers in a Territory which they could not pos- 
sess within the limits of a State. Therefore my 
opinion is, that we may exercise the power to 
construct a railroad as we do other roads within 
the limits of a Territory, without thence deriving | 
the power to do the same thing within the limits 
of a State. 

Welcome to the discussions of the Senate those 
extremes of strictconstruction which have been 
exhibited on this bill. We heard it announced 
yesterday that you could not give a dollar for such 
a purpose; and yet, sir, there has not been a Con- 
cress from the foundation of the Government that 
has notappropriated money to build military roads 
in the Territories; there has not been a President 
who has not signed such bills. My colleague, who 
made the argument yesterday, and who I do not 
now see, must himself repeatedly have voted such 
appropriations to build military roads within the 
Territories of the United States. We are now 
doing it. As the day goes on, the work progresses 
under appropriations made at the last session. 
Standing behind this shelter of every Congress 
which has been held under the Constitution, of 
every President who has executed the laws of the 
land, even behind the votes of my colleague him- 
self, 1 feel somewhat secure in asserting that there 
is a distinction between the power to construct 
roads within a State and within a Territory, and 
that there is a power recognized and fixed in the 
Federal Government to construct roads within 
the Territories of the United States. The exer- 
cise of this, of course, must be within discretion. 
It is possible for a corrupt Government to say, 
for a corrupt man to say, **1 wish to build this 
road for military purposes,’’ when really he does 
' not desire it for that end; but itis alow suspicion 
which assumes that this will be the means by 
which we shall get appropriations to effect that 
which it is not really the desire of those who seek 
them to attain. 

In Mississippi, roads were constructed when 
we were a Territory, by the Federal Government. 
Nay, more than that, when we became a State, 
by contract with the United States, we reserved 
a certain percentage on the lands to be sold within 
the State; for the construction of roads. This was 
after we had become a sovereign; and we have 


sale of the public lands, for the construction of 
roads and other internal improvements within the 
limits of the State. In the war of 1812, General 
Jackson, to whom my honored friend from Rhode 
Island, though a political opponent, made such 


handsome reference, constructed several roads | 


| from Tennessee to the lower part of Louisiana. 
He even built 4 great work across a bayou, which 
| had been once the main channel of navigation by 
the Spaniards, who early came to that Territory, 
and thus closed a channel which it has been from 
time to time the effort of certain interests to cause 
| to be reopened. Roads were cut through the wil- 
derness, roads were built in the populated cdun- 
try; they were built for the purposes of the Gov- 
| ernment, in the defense of one of its commercial 
| cities. 

We are told, however, by another Senator who 
spoke yesterday ,the Senator from NorthCarolina, 
[Mr. Remm,] that he cannot consent, upon a vague 
| supposition of necessity, toallow the Government 
to appropriate its Treasury to the construction of 
a railroad. Nor would I; but that vague supposi- 
| tion which is describeu is exactly the supposition 
on which the Senator will vote this year, as he 
| did last, to construct and maintain a Navy, to 


| construct and maintain fortifications, arsenals, | 
We build | 


dock-yards, and other public works. 
ships-of-war, not because war was declared yes- 
sertins not because war will be declared to-mor- 
row, but because it is a supposable case that they 
| will be needful for the public defense. We con- 

struct fortifications, not because we have a par- 
ticular war in view, but because they are needful 
whenever war may occur. It has demon- 
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been annually deriving that percentage from the | 
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strated, upon estimates which have not yet been 
questioned by any one competent to revise them, 
that the construction of the needful fortifications 
and store-houses, the maintenance of the carri- 
sons, and munitions necessary for the defense of 
the Pacific coast, would cost many fold times the 
sum which would construct ‘he proposed railroad 
across the continent. 

Mr. REID. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him ? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. REID. The Senator has just stated that 
there isa direct grant of power for those things in 
the Constitution. For the other, there is none. 
That is the difference. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is no direct grant of power 
in the Constitution to build ships, no direct grant 
of power to build fortifications. 

Mr. REID. There is a direct grant to construct 
forts. Ll allude to the clause with reference to juris- 
diction over places purchased for that purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is a reference to it, not a 
direct grant of the power. 

Mr. REID. If the power were not conferred, 
how could it be possible that the framers of the 
Censtitution would assert its existence? Would 
they extend the jurisdiction of the Government 
overa thing which they did not confer on the Gov- 
ernment the power to do? 

Mr. DAVIS. The power is conferred, I an- 
swer my friend from North Carolina, but not con- 
ferred as he supposes in a specific grant; it is 
conferred in the power to maintain an Army and 
Navy; it is conferred in the obligation to provide 
for the common defense. There is no specific 
grant of power, I say, to build forts or to build 
ships. The specific grant to which the Senator 
refers, is the power to take, by the consent of a 
State, jurisdiction of the site on which a fort may 
be built. 

Mr. REID. That power is shown to exist in 
the Constitution by the fact that its language gives 
the Federal Government a control over the sub- 
ject. The express recognition of the power is as 
conclusive as an express grant. 

Mr. DAVIS. My friend must see that the 
framers of the Constitution were not conferring, 
as one of the means of providing for the common 
defense, specifically the power to build a fort. 
The jealousy was nogas to the fort; the jealousy 
was as to the exercise of I*ederal jurisdiction 
within the limits of a State; the jealousy was as 
to permitting the General Government to become 
a land-holder within a State. 

Mr. REID. 1 understand the Senator to say 
that the Federal Government has not the right to 
constructa railroad ina State, I maintain that the 
Federal Government has not the right either to 
construct itself, or toemploy another to construct, 
a railroad within the limits of the States of the 
Union; that is the position I maintain. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am very glad, then, to have 
misunderstood the Senator, and to find that we 
agree. I was going on to say that the means 
which necessarily belong to a grant of power, fol- 
low in its train. It was not necessary for the 
framers of the Constitution to say, when they 
gave to Congress authority to maintain an army, 
that they should also have authority to furnish 

| them with boots and shoes, with coats and hats. 
These followed as consequences; common sense 
pointed to themas necessary incidents; therefore 
they are not enumerated. 

But we were told yesterday, in the course of the 
debate, by one of those with whom it is generally 
my pride so fully to concur, that the framers of 
our Government never contemplated the building 
of railroads by the United States. I concede that, 
if there is any force in it; and, if it were asserted 
now that the framers of our Constitution never 
contemplated the plowing of the vast rivers of this 
continent by steamships, it would be another truth ; 
but I do not see what relation it has to the sub- 
ject. They did not anticipate steam as a motive 

|| power; they did not know that our rivers were 
thus to be navigated; they did not know that our 
plains.were thus to be traversed; but it peed ee 
of their wisdom; it bears almost the stamp Of in- 
spiration, that they used such general language 
\as is found in the Constitution itself, applicable 
to every necessity of the Government from that 
|| time to this, yet so specific that the friends of 
|| strict construction have always stood behind their 
| language as an impenetrable barrier. 
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The argument has run on from day to day by | 


those who have intended to kill this bill by a side- 
blow,and upon the supposiuion that the work was 
to cost agreat deal more than the bill allows, and 
that it was to be built within the limits of a State. 
I have bided my time until this discussion ended, 
and | should be permitted to offer a subsutute 
which sets forth upon ce exactly what it is 


intended to do, whichavoids all conflict between 
the powers of Federal Governmentand those 
of the State, leav rthe link which is constructed 


by that substitute, if it be built, to be extended 
anywhere and everywhere within the limits of the 
States by charters given by the States themselves 
to companis s erected by tl ‘ m, attempting ho pro- 
vision for even one mile of the road which should 
enter within the limits ofa State. When the prop- 
osition was amade to lay the bill upon the table, it 
seemed to me to be a method by which a substi- 
tute which I had offered when the bill was first 
introduced, and have patiently waited for an op- 
portunity to explain, was to be smothered,and I 
was to be left in the attitude of advocating a bill 
thus killed, and which was in many respects the 
antagonist of that which I proposed to the Senate 
te adopt, Iam glad, however, that some view— 
{do not know what—had sufficient force to pre- 
vent this method of smothering the propésition 
before the Senate had an opportunity to examine 
it. Ldonotknow, Mr. President, that I shall have 
an opportunity ever to get the vote of the Senate 
on the substitute which I propose. If lam to have 
an opportunity to have a vote on it, | would rather 
make some remarks on it then thay now. 

Mr. PUGil. I was about to say, when the 
Senator from Louisiana rose, that | was willing 
to waive my amendment until the Senator from 
After 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi 
is voted On, l shall ‘ it rit agvain. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I wish to say a very few 
words in reply to the answer made to the obser- 
vations | addressed to the Senate, by the honor- 
able Senator from Mississippi. The Senator from 


Mississippi brought up his proposition. 


Mississippi displays a sensibility which is hon- 
orable to him tn relation to his constitutional 
views upon the bill now before the Senate. tis 
natural that that Senator should feel a sensitive- 
ness upon the subject, because he cannot diszuise 
from himself the tact that his views upon the par- 
ticular proposition now before us ditfer entirely 
from those entertained by those with whom he 
has hitherto been in the habit of associating po- 
litically upon this point, and he therefore makes 
an animated defense of his views, and turns upon 
me something of 
Now, Mr. President, | may be a new convert; 
but lam nota new evert on the subject now 
before the Senat Ll never have maintained, and 
I think I never shall maintain, the power of the 
General Government to construct 
provements in the States; 


internal im- 
and I do not consider 
that, maintaining as | do the power of the Gen- 
eral Gbvernment, under that clause of the Con- 
stitution which it to regulate com- 
merce, to see that the harbors and rivers and ports 
of the country are in a condition to accommodate 
the commerce of the country. Lsay, ldo not see 
that maintaming that power to exist in the Gen- 
eral Government, Is at all incompatible witha 
denial of the power to build roads in the States. 
Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator will allow me, I 
will say that his remarks, so far as they were di- 
rected to the position taken by me, and he made 
a direct reference to myself, drawing attention to 
me, could not have been with the understanding 
that | wanted to build a road within a State. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. Undoubtedly not. I do the 
Senator full justice on that point. | had exam- 
ined, and was aware of the provisions of his sub- 
stitate; but it is impossible for us to discuss a 
question of this kind, where a bill is maintained 
by gentlemen on principles so entirely opposite 
to each other, as those maintaimed by the Senator 
from Mississippi, and the other gentlemen who 
are defending this bill, it is impossible to make re- 
marks in relation to the arguments used ip de- 
fense of the bill which shall not do injustice to one 
Senator or another, according as the Senator may 
suppose the answer to be directed. I did not 
answer the proposition of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi,when | was speaking of the power to build 
a road in a State; but in connection with the ar- 


authorizes 


an argumentum ad hominem. 4 





and that used yesterday by the colleague of the 
Senator from Mississippi, Senpibensl a concur- 
rence of opinion; and said that if this is a war 
power which we are exercising, if we are going to 
defend the country by a railroad against foreign 
invasion, the Congress of the United States has 
the same power to build the road for the purposes 
of common defense in the States as in the Terri- 
tories. | believe so yet; and I have cast my eyes 
over the provisions of the Constitution for the 
purpose of meeting the argument of the Senator 
from Mississippi. So far as this power of acting 
in the different States is concerned, the Senator is 
mistaken when he says that there is no power 


y 


in the Constitution of the United States to build | 


ships. The language is express. 


‘The Congress shall have the power to provide and 
maintain a navy.” 

Surely that is a power to build ships. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator, I think, could not 
have heard me. My voice is not always equal to 
the room. My reply to the Senator from North 
Carolina was, that there was no specific grant of 
power to build a ship; but that it was derived 
from the power to maintain a navy, as in the case 
of forts, from the power to maintain an army and 
yrovide tor the common défense. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The language of the Con- 
stitution is, that ** Congress shall have power to 
provide and maintain a navy.”’ That is surely 
as express a power to build ships as language can 
give; or, at least, it is so in my judgment. Then 
again, the Senator refers to the grant of power as 
riven in the Constitution, in relation to the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, &c., and he draws from 
the expressions of the Constitution in relation to 
that power, the inference that the General Gov- 
ernment has not the right to go into the States for 
the purpose of acquiring lands for the common 
defense, without the consent of the States. I do 


not think that the clause is susceptible of that | 


That clause of the Consti- 
tution has reference to the exercise of exclusive 
jurisdiction. It says, ‘* that the Congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
all places purchased by the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals,’’ &c. 
This is the grant of the power of exclusive legis- 
lation; and it is under this power that we daily 
pass Jaws covering our forts, fortifications, and 
other similar constructions; but surely, under the 
general powers of providing for the common de- 
fense of the nation, of arming and using the militia, 
of providing and maintaining a navy, of raising 
and supporting an army, the Congress of the 
United States has the power, if it be necessary 
for the defense of the country, to build a railroad. 
I imagine it would hardly be contended that if an 
enemy were upon our shores, in any location, and 
thatenemy could not be reached, except by cutting 
through a dense forest ina State, the Congress of 
the United States had not the powerto cut the road 
through the forest, in order to reach the enemy, 
without the consent of the State. ThAtis a neces- 
sary incident of the war power; and it was from 
that that I deduced this conclusion, if you were 


construction fairly. 


building this road for the defense of the country, 


you have the same power to build it in a State as 
in a Territory; but if your road is a great com- 
mercial road, and if its uses for the defense of the 
country are purely subordinate, then itis an abuse 
of the power which the Constitution has conferred 
upon Congress. 

Now, sir, | did not pretend to say, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi did not do justice to my 
argument when he answered me as if I had said, 
that this railroad would not be a very useful ad- 
junct in time of war; that it might not be very 
necessary in time of war; but I said that its war- 
like purposes were entirely subordinate to com- 
mercial and traveling purposes. 
another example, if the Senator will permit me. 
No man will doubt that the Congress of the Uni- 
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sary for transportation in case we had a war, and 
should give a certain annual stipend to the Owners 
of those vessels for the purpose of keeping them 
in repair, with a view to be able to use those trans. 
ports in the event of a war? That would yn. 
doubtedly be very useful; it might be very neces. 
sary in thexevent of a war twenty years hen 
to have at our control a thousand ortwo thousand 
transports of this kind; but would any gentleman 
contend that, under the war power, we could ad- 
vance money for the building of those ships, and 
for the keeping of them in repair, and leave them 
in the hands of the owners to be used for com. 
mercial purposes in the interval? 

My proposition is that, although a thine 
be eel Mn time of war, you eublashs wader tha, 
grant of power in the Constitution which author. 
izes you to defend the country, provide that 
which may be necessary in time of war, when its 
use in time of war is entirely subordinate to com. 
mercial purposes in time of peace; when itis not 
intended for the use of the Government at all, ex. 
cept in the eventofawar. [think that the build. 
ing of a fleet of transports would come as clearly 
within the war power of Congress as the buildins 
of this road; and the building of a fleet of trans. 
ports that should belong to private individuals, 
and should be engaged in commerce until! war 
should come, would be as clearly within the war 
power as the building of this road. 

The Senator from Mississippi says we have all 
voted for grants of land to build railroads in the 
States. Undoubtedly we have; and he says fur- 
ther that the Congress of the United States granted 
land to his State when it was admitted into the 
Union, for the purpose of building railroads in the 
State. That, also, 1s true; but upon considerations 
enurely independent of those offered by the de- 
fenders of this bill. When we granted lands for 
the purpose of building railroads in the States, we 
granted those lands upon this hypothesis, and this 
alone—at least such was the basis upon which my 
vote was-placed: that the Government was the 
proprietor of large bodies of land in the States; 
that it was its duty to dispose of those lands for 
the best interests of the country; that it could not 
sell the lands unless means of communication to 
them were provided; and that it was doing no more 
than a private individual would do who was the 
owner of those lands, if it agreed with anybody 
who would build a road to them, to give half the 
land for the advantage done to the other half in 


nce, 


its increased value, we thereby disposing of the ' 


lands as a prudent private ownér would do. On 
that basis | voted for a grant of alternate sections, 
and with a provision in the bills that the reserved 
sections should be sold at double the minimum 
price, in order that the Government should be 
able to dispose of the lands without loss. 
Again: when the Senator’s State was organized, 
when the ferritorial administration gave way toa 
State organization, there was a large body of the 
lands of the United-States within the limits of the 
State of Mississippi. Those lands belonging to 
the Government were, by some, supposed to be 
exempt from taxation by the State. Many men 
thought those lands were liable to State taxation. 
Under these circumstances, as a compromise of 


| the question, the Congress of the United States, 


in organizing State governments out of the land 


_which had been acquired by treaty from foreign 


Let me give | 


ted States has the power to transport munitions, | 


provisions of all kinds, forthe uses of the Navy, 
for the uses of the fortifications, for the uses of 
the Pacific shore. 


| ports may be employed for that purpose. Now, 


what would be said of a proposition by which, 
for the purpose of securing necessary transporta- 


No man will doubt that trans- | 


tion in time of war, Congress should propose to | 


advance a certain amount to ship-builders to con- 


gument used by the Senator from Rhode Island, || struct a thousand vessels which would be neces- 





nations, has been in the habit of giving a certain 
portion of the public lands within the State for 
purposes of internal improvement and the estab- 
lishment of public schools, as a compensation for 
the abandonment by the State of the right to tax 
the remaining public lands. That compromise 
has been almost universally sanctioned by both 
Houses of Congress; but we have never yet un- 
dertaken, that | know of, since the destruction of 
this whole system, at the time of the veto of the 
Maysville road bill, to build roads in the States 
for the mere purpose of exercising the war power. 
We never yet have undertaken, in advance, in 
the States, to provide the means of communica- 
tion by which troops could reach an exposed point 
in case of war. We have only provided roads in 


the Territories of the United States to enable us 
to move our troops, to defend our people in the 
Territories where.no roads exist, and where ic 
troops could not move without them. In organ- 
izing and establishing those roads, we had in view 
to facilitate the intercourse between different parts 
of our Territories; and in my judgment it was 
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wise and statesmanlike to do so; but surely the 
proposition is now, for the first time, maintained, 
that, under the war power of the General Govern- 
ment, you may, without a threatened war, long 
nefore you can anticipate the existence of hostil- 
ities, enter into a State to build a road, as being 
»peessary for the defense of the State. I say that 
ifthis power is once conceded, the entering-wedge 
has been granted which will be made use of by 
the advocates of corruption and profligate public 
expenditure, and we shall see no end to the prop- 

tions before Congress to build railroads in the 
States for the defense of the States. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana makes an argument upon a supposed 
case, and his argument rests upon the theory of 
ap abuse of the power to providea Navy. Does 
the Senator not remember, for he certainly does 
know, that the laws exist, and he is surely to some 
extent responsible for them, which do indirectly 
the very thing which he has portrayed here as the 
height of offefiding to which it was possible for 
Congress to go? What are the navigation laws 
but the maintenance of that very fleet of trans- 
ports, engaged in time of peace in the business of 
commerce, to be used in time of war? What is 
the pelicy on which those laws were founded, and 
how are they maintained to-day if it be not to pro- 
vide for the wants of the country, and especially 
for its routes in time of war? They have been 
called a nursery of seamen; a means proper and 
essential to the maintaining of a Navy; that we 
should, by navigation laws, encourage the con- 
struction and sailing of vessels upon our own 
coast, giving them that benefit which would ex- 
clude all foreign vessels from the same line of 
trade. This may be what the Senator considers, 
as in the case of the railroad grants for which he 
voted, exactly what a prudent proprietor would 
do; but prudent proprietors seldom have made 
such grants as Congress has; and I think pru- 
dence, if it be annexed to the clraracter of a pro- 
prietor taking a retrospective view, will show the 
Senator that he has voted for many for which he 
must find some other foundation to justify him 
than the one he has assumed. 

As to the compromise in relation to taxing pub- 
lic lands within the limits ofa State, it goes some- 
what back of the theory of the Senator, and con- 
nects itself with the old system of sale upon credit 
as well as upon the asserted right of the States to 
tax. It is Interwoven with practice as well as 
theory—a practice much older than that to which 
he refers. The reference which was made to it 
by me was to show the distinction; that we had 
gone on to make roads during the territorial con- 
dition; made roads in peace and in war; made 
roads for purposes of defense, and for purposes 
of communication; and when we lost the power, 
by its passing from a territorial to a State condi- 
tion, we then followed it by a certain percentage 
which was to be devoted to the making of roads 
thereafter. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I am not at all 


offended; on the contrary, I am much pleased, at 


the fact that the Constitution has been invoked | 


even as an argument against this road; though I 
am decidedly in favor of the road. It satisfies me 
of one thing, at least: that the Constitution will 
ever stand as the great charter to a us in our 
public relations, and that our attention will be 
called to it, time and time again, to keep us from 
deviating too far from the original principles on 
which this Government was established. But, in 
the construction and application of the powers of 
the Government, it is but natural that we should 
entertain some differences of opinion. Let us see, 
however, whether the Constitution does inhibit 
us, Or,in other words, (for that is not the correct 
manner in which it ought to be stated,) whether 
it does authorize us in the exercise of the power 
contemplated in the bill. 
in the phrase I was about to adopt, because we 
have not general power unless restrained; we have 
only special power when granted. We must look 


at the body of the grant, and see whether a fair | 


and reasonable construction of the grant will au- 
thorize us in assuming jurisdiction and power 
over a given subject. 

The Senator from Louisiana has indicated those 
principles of strict construction which are cer- 
tainly most essential to the keeping of the General 
Government within legitimate powers; but, in un- 
dertaking to make it so strict as tolimit the power 


I make this correction | 
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|| of Congress in providing means for the defense of State without the power of the State totax. The 


the country, I think he has gone a little toa far. 
He has exercised, and justified himself in the 
exercise of, the power to deepen the mouth of 
the Mississippi river; he has voted large appro- 
priations for dredging machines; as he says, be- 
cause’ the Constitution declares that C 
shall have the power to regulate commerce. Does 
the power to regulate include the power to create 
or facilitate? Most unquestionably not, by the 
same rules of strict construction to which he ap- 
peals as an opponent of this bill. The power to 
regulate, is to prescribe rules for the government 
of; but the power to facilitate and the power to 
create are entirely different questions. If, how- 
ever, he chooses to adopt the other alternative, 
and say that the power to regulate commerce in- 
cludes the power to provide means for its facilita- 
tion, then | answer that the same argument will 
justify the construction of a railroad across the 
continent. ‘The Constitution makes no distinc- 
tion in the power. It confers it over the sub- 
ject of commerce, whether that commerce be by 
sea or land, whether it be external or internal, 
whether with foreign nations or with Indian tribes. 

There is an existing commerce over the conti- 
nent. Now, if it be true that the power to regu- 
late includes the power to facilitate, or provide 
the means for the facilitation of; and if it also be 
true thata proper construction of the Constitution 
gives the same power over commerce, whether 
by land or by sea; and, if a third postulate may 
also be admitted, that there is an existing com- 
merce across the continent, then it inevitably 
follows that we have the power, (whether it is 
prudent, or proper, or wise to exercise It or not, ) 
under the same process of reasoning, to make a 
railroad, and provide any means we please to ex- 
pedite the commerce across the continent, to re- 
move the obstructions of the mountains as he 
would remove the obstructions at the mouths of the 
Mississippi. ‘There can be no alternative in this 
construction, and | only present it as seeming to 
me to conflict with those strict, rigid rules of 
construction which he has invoked to tie our 
hands, and to prevent us in the consummation of 
this importa&t work. 

But, says he, (and I fully and most cordially 
agree with him on this point, ) the power to defend 
the country, to provide the munitions of war, and 
the means for the military defense of the coun- 
try, must be the same in the States as in the Ter- 
ritories. 
Territories more enlarged in some respects than 
it has in the States; but the military power of the 
Federal Government is just the same in a State 
as it is in a Territory, with one single exception. 
We have the same right to build a fort ina State 
that we have in a Territory, without the consent 
of the State. We have the same right to build 


yngress 


Congress possesses a power over the 


an armory in aState that we have in a Territory, | 


without the consent of the State. We have a 
right to manufacture arms in a State as well as in 
a Territory, without the consent of the State. 
We have a right to make a military road in a 
State as well as in a Territory, provided a neces- 
Silty exists, without the consent of the State. But 
when the question of jurisdiction over that work 
comes up to be considered, the jurisdiction must 
be granted over places purchased by the consent 
of the State, for what purpose? ‘The same over 
them as over this Federal district. ‘The Consti- 
tution says that Congress shall ‘* exercise like 
authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
; same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings.’’ That is nota grant to enlarge the 
military power of the Government; it is a grant 
to maintain » jurisdiction, and I believe if I had 
time, I could refer you to a decision of the courts 
in this respect. The power to provide the means 
to carry out any constitutional end, does not de- 
pend upon the consent ofa State. I think the case 
of the United States vs. Osborne is directly in point. 
Mr. PUGIL. Do you consider that a sound 
decision ? 
Mr. GREEN. I consider it the affirmance of 
that principle, a sound principle; ‘and I have never 
yet seen any one who would call it in question, 
| that where Congress has the power to do a con- 
| Stitutional act, Congress has the power to provide 
| the means necessary and proper to accomplish 
that end, and those means may be exerted in a 
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extent of that decision was that it does not require 
the consent of a State to enable Congress to make 
use of constitutional means to accomplish con- 
stitutional ends. But to give to the United States 
exclusive jurisdiction, that is, to cut off the juris- 
diction of the Statg, to deprive the State of any 
jurisdiction, and make the power of Congress ex- 
clusive, does require the consent of the State. For 
instance, you erect a fort in a certain locality. 
You erect 1t because it is necessary for the defense 
and protection of the country: You purchase or 
condemn the land you want for the purpose, or 
you can take it without purchase, making proper 
compensation to the individual sufferer on general 
principles of equity and justice. You can take it 
by force, but justice demands of you to make 
adequate compensation. Having taken it by force 
or by purchase, you take it because it is neces- 
sary as a means to defend the country. Srill it 
gives you no exclusive jurisdiction; but the State 
in which it is situated has the same jurisdiction 
over it that it had before, except so far as this: 
that being property of the United States, and a 
means @f accomplishing a constitutional end, it 
is not subject to the taxing power of the State; 
but if a crime be committed there it is punishable 
under the State law. So of various other cases 
which I could illustrate. This is the distinction 
between the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress 
with the consent ofa State, and the right of Con- 
gress to make use of land in a State without the 
consent of the State. 

Is this road necessary and proper for any con- 
stitutional purpose? ‘The general military power 
of the Federal Government is a conceded grant. 
The last clause of the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution says: 

** Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall 
be necessary and proper jor carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 


tion in the Government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” 


Whether you build a fort or an arsenal, wheth- 
er you provide for the manufacture of arms, or do 
anything else, it resolves itself into this: the end 
being expressly authorized by the Constitution, 
are the proposed means necessary and proper? 
That addresses itself to the judgment of Senators 
and the judgment of members of Congress; to the 
avents and officers of the Federal Government. 
It is utterly impossible to draw a line so fixed, so 
exact, so definite, that all must exactly agree 
upon it. 

Again: the necessity and the propriety of it 
may depend upon contingencies and circumstances 
that may exist at one period of time, and may not 
exist at another. ‘The Senator from Louisiana 
said, and said truly, that with between three and 
four millions people we maintained a success- 
ful contest with Great Britain, and achieved our 
independence. From this fact he infers that the 
people on the western slope of the Rocky Mount- 
ains can likewise defend themselves against all 
the Powers of the world. How fallacious is this 
reasoning! It applies only to this point of pro- 
priety and necessity, He says itis not necessary, 
because there is, or soon will be, a self-sustain- 
ing power in that people. 1 am free to admit that 
the time may come when it will not be necessary 
for Government purposes to have this road across 
the continent; but the time now is, and, I think, 
will continue for many years to come, when it is 
necessary to have this military road. What was 
the poweg of England in 1775, compared with 
whatitis now? At that time England, | think, 
had only about eight million inhabitants; | may 
not be correct as to the number. Her mihi- 
tary provision was of the most ordinary kind, 
compared with what itis now. The Power of 
France was then jealous and hostile. England 
now has some thirty million inhe' tants; and 
France, with thirty-six million inhaliiants, is in 
close alliance with her. The improvements in fire- 
arms, in military tactics, and in the means of war- 
fare generally, have been more than quadrupled 
since that time, even with alike given number of 
men; while the number of inhabitants and the 
physique of the army have more than doubled. 
‘These allied Powers, in one sudden attack and 

descent upon California would overran, occupy, 
and hold it beyond our power ever to expel them, 
if we do not anticipate coming events, and make 
|| provision to defend it now, while we may. 
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This, as I before remarked, addresses itself to” 


the necessity and propriety of the measure. But 
I will go even so far as this: if it be our duty to 
defend that country, and if coming events cast 
their shadows before.us, and if we intend to de- 
fend it, and if we cannot defend it without making 
this road, we should be justified in expe nding 
$100 000,000 for that purpos ,and even in making 
itexclusively out of the Treasury of the United 
States. But still the question of making tt ex- 
clusively out of the Treasury of the United States 
addre sses itself vo th propriety and nece ssily. 
Is it necessary and proper? If we can make the 
road without the $100,000,000, if we can make it 
through the process of disposing of part of the 


public lands and re ndering some assistance In, 


anticipate d payments for services to be performed, 
that is as far as we ought to go, for we can only 
ro to the extent that is necessary. 

The Senator from Louisiana s Lys it is not pro- 
posed to male a road to Texas. ‘That is true; 
not because our power is not as great to make one 
to Texas as to California, if the same degree of 
necessity existed; but there isa habitable country 
from here to Te XAS, and we see the course of 
events, ‘The necessity depends upon the course 
of events, upon the face of the country, upon the 
population and settlement of the country, and the 
other Ordinary means of communication, Hence, 
we can wilh ii pera ty iy,itl snot nece ssary for 
the Government to appropriate money to makea 
railroad from here to ‘Texas; for the ordinary cir- 
cumstances attending human progress and the 
adaptati mn and fitness of the country isure tous 
that it will be made as quick without the aid of 
the Government as withit. Let that same argu- 


ment apply to California. »There is nota reason- 


able man, who has studied the character of the 
country, who knows the height of the mount- 
nins, the de pths of the valle V8, the rigor of the 
climate and the barrenness of the soil, who will 
hesttate a moment in saying, that without some 
extraordinary aid, that read never can be built. 
Llence the neeessity of Government aid; and it 
addresses itself to us with strong force and strong 
power 

Perhaps the question may be asked, Does my 
constitution depend on the necessity? IT answer, 
yes. The means to executeac 


onstitutional end, 
by the Const 


ution, are made to depend upon the 


necessity and propriety. It says, in so many 
express words, What constitutional ends you may 
accomplish, and tlfe means to reach those ends 
are to be neck yand proper. They may be 


necessary and proper at one time, under one 
state of circumstances, and not be necessary or 


proper at another ime and under a different state 
of things. lt opens no door to fraud and cor- 


ruption; it break down no barrier to protect 
your public ‘Vy rmury Ltiake it for granted that 
Seliators, and members of ¢ meress cenerally, 


will be honest in their wews with ro ference to the 
necessity and propriety of every given measure; 
and | take it for granted still further, that if they 
are not hones , ho constitulion il barrier will re- 
Strath tiem. 

Now, sir, I see no difficulty in this argument; 
but, says the Senator, the same necessity may 
exist for the trans portation of supplies, Yes,and 
if you mak *> outa corres ponding case of the ab- 
sence of transports, | will justly legislation to 
provide transports. There never has been a war 
upon the coast; there has never | ) an expedi- 
tion to any foreign ports, in which the Govern- 
mentdid not either build, buy, or hire, transports, 
They have done it in the expediuon to Paraguay. 
Transports must be had; and if we had no com- 
mercial marine; if the character of our people did 
not adapt them to coastwise and foreign com- 
merce, and we had no ships of transport, and it 
was indispensably necessary to provide tie means 
to carry this Lransportauion Coastwise, ih order to 
provide the Army, then the necessity contem- 
plated in the Constitution would exist, and you 
would have the right to vote money to make those 
transports, or purchase them. Just so it is with 
the road, By the same process of reasoning, you 
have no right to make a road; that is, the neces- 
sity does not exist—and your right depends on 
that—in places where the ordinary course of hu- 
man events will make it in reasonable time to 
meet the wants of the Government. 

The power of granting land to assist in the con- 
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grant of power. It does not depend on the power || 
of Congress to defend the country. [ have voted, || 
and others have, to appropriate portions of the 
public lands for railroad purposes; because we 
have an express grant of power “to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the public lands and other property of the United 
States.’’ It is by virtue of that grant of power 
that lL have exercised the right and expect to do 
itagain, to vote public lands for railroads; not be- | 
cause of their military adaptation to meet the 
wants of the country, but because, in the disposi- 
tion of the public lands, 1 believe it to be wise, 
just, and proper. But when the military power of 
the country is invoked, when provision is to be 
made to keep our country in a state of readiness 
at all times to be prepared to defend our people 
and our shores and our soil, if I see no reason- 
able human probability of thus defending them 
without resorting to an appropriation of money 
out ofthe Treasury, I will vote thatappropriation; 
and I will appeal to the Constitution, which says 
to me, ** you may and must provide means neces- 
sary and proper toaccomplish this constitutional 
end.’’ ‘The Senator may, on the same principles 
of strict construction, arrive at a different conclu- 
sion, because he may not think it either neces- 
sary or proper; but [ beg of him to remember, 
wlule I concede to him the right thus to form his 
opinion, he is not to characterize us as breaking 
down the barriers of the Constitution because on 
, thatpoint we dilferfrom him; we believing it both 
necessary and proper, and he not thinking it either 
nec ssary or proper. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President,I shall not reply 
to the Senator from Rhode Island, because the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Louisiana, although they differed with each other, 
conclusively answered his proposition; but | think 
my Democratic brother from Missouri is in dan- 
ger of straying into very wild paths, and will be 
entirely out of the fold if he is not very soon re- 
called. Now, sir, itis first asserted by him that 
the power to provide for the common defense is 
a universal power, applicable within the States 
and within the Territories, and to be exercised in 
all its relations, even to the third an@ fourth de- 
gree of incidental powers, without the least regard 
to the wishes of a State. 

Mr. GREEN. I hope the schoolmaster will 
quote the scholar correctly, at least, if he is going 
to correet him for his improprieties. I certainly 
never said you might go down mto degrees of ne- 
cessily. : : 

Mr. PUGH. <I will show the Senator that he 
got into degrees, and very bad ones, before he 
was through. 

Mr. GREEN. 
words correctly. 

Mr. PUGH. We must not be deceived by 
mere words. ‘There is no general power to pro- 


State the inference and my 


vide for the common defense. ‘There is no war | 
power,as genlemen speak of it, in the Consti- 
tution. If there ever was an instrument that dealt 
in speetfic words, it is the Constituuon of the 
United States. ‘There is power to levy taxes. 1 || 
will give you the words: | 
“Po lay and colleet taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 


to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.”? 


That is to say, as it has been settled from the 
days of the Federalist down, itis a power to levy 
taxes for the purpose of providing for the com- 
mon defense and general Welfare; but there is no 
sabstantive power of itself under which Senators 
can interpolate the right to do whatever they 
please, and call it for the general defense. So 
about the war power. What is that? | 

“To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, |; 
and make rules concerning captures On land and water.”’ 

What is that? You have a right to declare 
that the emergency has arisen in which the rela- 
tion of your citizens to the subjects of foreign 
Powers, differ from what they are in ordinary || 
cases. Ifa citizen of the United States, upon the 
high seas, attacks a vessel belonging to a British || 
subject, and commits robbery or vidlence in time || 
of peace, it is piracy; but puta declaration of | 
war before him, and that is a declaration that in | 
that particular status the relation of the parties 
are altered. 

But what is the proposition of the Senator from | 
Missouri? That there is a universal power to || 


cies. Why, sir, the framers of the Con 
tion were more jealous than that, They have 
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war power that is to extend to all cireumsta 


to neces 
and for all time, and to anticipate all contingen. 


1wen- 
Stitu- 


given you a power to raise and support armies, 
That is the nearest approach you can get to the 
common defense. They have given you power 
‘to raise and support armies;’’ but they haye 
said that ‘* no appropriation of money to that yse 
shall be fora longer term than two years.”’ [tig 
the only restricted power in the Constitution, 

And yet, sir, although you cannot keep an 
army up beyondawo years without an act of 
Congress, under the pretense of the common de- 
fense, you can appropriate untold millions for yy. 
told ages, and assume the control of the property 
and the sovereignty of the States. I say it is the 
most monstrous doctrine. . It exceeds any Feder. 
alism that was ever taught in the days of Ham- 
ilton and Adams. 

Now, sir, I grant you that in time of actual 
hostilities, when the armies of the Wnited States, 
or the military commanders, pressed by invasion, 
pressed by insurrection, find it necessary to resort 

to anything to repel the invader, that would be 
proper enough. They can build a fort, they can 
build a camp, or a ditch, or a wagon road, or a 
railroad; but when the emergency passes, the act 
must cease. Then it has got to stop. You can- 
not keeparailroad there after the war is over, and 
after the enemy has retired you cannot exercise 
jurisdiction over it; you cannot run trains upon it; 
you cannot lease it to those who will run trains, 
Waiile an emergency like thatexists, it is precisely 
the case of Andrew Jackson at New Orleans when 
he declared martial law. He hada right to de- 
clare it, because the emergency was so imminent, 
the state of hostility was such that it was neces- 
sary, but when the crisis passed, the declaration 
ended. But, sir, you cannot begin in time of 
peace, and, upon the supposition that war is to be 
declared hereafter, go on to make railroads or any- 
thing else except as authorized by the Constitu- 
tion. ‘The Constitution has said that we may pur- 
chase, with the consent of the States, real property 
for the construction of forts, dock-yards, and cer- 
tain other specified public buildings. That we 
may do. Beyond that we have no power what- 
ever; it cannot be done. 

Now, as to the case of the Territories. As I said, 
that is not particularly involved in this amend- 
ment, and I am very free to say that all the argu- 
ments so handsomely urged by the Senator from 
Louisiana bear very strongly on my mind; and 
the only justification or excuse or palliation that 
I could ever give for voting for this proposition, 
even if it were confined to the Territories, is this: 
that here is a desert which never will be settled, 
so far as we can now ascertain, where there never 
will be population to support any ordinary method 
of communication, and that it is necessary for us 
to pass it in order to reach the settled portions of 
the Pacific coast. Thatis all the argument I have 
ever made to myself for voting for any part of this 
bill. 

Nor do I see how my friend from Missouri can 
justify himself in voting to construct this road for 
a distance of two or three degrees of latitude in the 
State of Californias but he very carefully puts it 
out of the State of Missauri. Why not bring it 
to St. Louis™ Why not bring it to Washington 


city? He says that he put it upon the ground of 


necessity. Well, sir, if the Constitution is re- 
duced to every man’s idea of necessity, it is worse 
than old John Selden’s principle of equity. He 
said equity was according to the length of the 
chancellor’s foot. We might as well abolish the 
Constitution; nothing is lett of it if such notions 
are to prevail. 

Mr. GREEN. I will answer the question of 
the Senator from Ohio. It all resolves itself into 
the question of necessity. I think the necessity 


exists; he thinks not; but I deduce my power 


from that same clause from which he deduces his 
power to vote $20,000 to Mr. Ellett to bottle up 
the waters and increase the flood of the Ohio. 

Mr. PUGH. I never had any such proposition. 
The Senator is mistaken. He not only misreads 
the Constitution, but he misreads my bill. 

Mr. GREEN. I recollect that the session be- 
fore last you made a speech for it, and I replied 


| to you. 


r. PUGH. I did not bringin such a bill. I 


struction of roads depends entirely on a different |) provide for the common defense, and a universal || brought in a bill to provide for the survey of the 
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Tietry-FrerH Concress, 2p Session. 
Ohio river: that was the whole bill. I think it 
is very likely the Senator’s speech did not fit the 
pill. He can read the bill; it is in print now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When I ventured to make 
an objection to this amendment, I had no idea of | 
bringing into review the whole question of the 
propriety of building a railroad to the Pacific, 
and the proper means of doing so. Iam not 
eoing over that ground. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to have concurred with me in 
opinion as to the constitutional question, that if 
we could build this road under the war power, 
our authority went to the length for which I con- 
tended. The Senator from Ohio says there is a 
limitation to the power to raise and support 
armies. | agree to that, and it is because it would 
be dangerous to civil liberty to have a standing 
army kept up continually; but is there any lim- 
itation on the power of Congress to provide and 
maintain a Navy? Is an appropriation for that 
purpose limited totwo years?) By no means; and 
ig it not as indispensable to communicate with 
the Pacific ocean to maintain our Navy there, as 
itis to maintain an army? When the Constitu- 
tion was made, I agree we had no territory on the 
Pacific ocean, and I do not suppose the framers 
of it ever contemplated that we should have any; 
but | ask the Senator from Ohio if we can main- 
tain a Navy without some means of communi- 
cating through our own territory with the place 
where it is located. 

The Senator from Ohio said he would not an- 
swer my argument, because the Senator from 
Mississippi and the Senator from Louisiana had 
answered me. Well, sir, 1 understood the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to agree with me so far as 
the constitutional power went, and that was all | 
Now, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi to two or 
three remarks of his; but before I do so I will 
observe that no Senator who has spoken has re- 


ferred to the power of the Government of the | 
United State¢ to establish post offices and post | 
routes, and the uses of this road for that purpose | 


have been entirely overlooked. We are now an- 


nually expending $2,000,600 for postal service | 


and the transportation of the mails to the Pacific. 


We have a right to establish post roads in any of | 


the States. {! do not know whether we have a 
right to build railroads as post roads or not, and 
i shall not go into that question; but if we build 
a railroad for the defense of the country, I do not 
believe anybody will dispute our right to have 
the mails carried on that road. 

But the Senator from Mississippi, in replying to 
some observations of the Senator from Delaware, 
and others on that side of the Chamber, who said 
that we could build this road in the States with their 
consent, attacked the doctrine of popular sovereign- 
ty which he said he had been contending against 
fora long time, and intended to resist through 
his life. I do not know that that is involved 
in this question. I cannot perceivedts relevancy 
to this proposition, and therefore I shall not com- 
ment onit. He went still further, however, and 
said that the power of this Government to create 
& corporation to transact any business within the 
power of this Government to do, had been decided 
not to exist. How did he say that question had 
been determined ? He said the question was nade 
in reference to the Bank of the United States, and 
it was determined by the popular vote in an elec- 
tion of President. 

Now, I should like to know if that is not pop- 
ular sovereignty? 1 ask the Senator from Ohio if 


he does not know that the power of this Govern- | 


ment to establish corporations has been decided 
to exist by the Supreme Court of the United 


States, time and again? And does he contend | 
that a mere presidential election can overrule a | 


decision of the Supreme Court? A President 


might have been elected without any reference to | 


this question, of the same character as the one 
who was elected with reference to it. I alluded 
to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States on this very question of corporations, 
and said thatif the jurisdictions of the respective 
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States extend over them the y can defeat the pur- 
poses of the General Government by taxing the 
corporations which it creates out of existence. 
The Senator does not escape that point by say- 
ing that you cannot make a corporation; because 
the Government of the United States has created 
them, and they have been invariably sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States; and T 
do not believe the Senator from Mississippi will 
venture to hold that a popular vote can overrule 
a decision of the Supreme Court on such a ques- 
tion. Ido not know that Iam understood by 
the Senator. . 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not hear the Senator; I 
will come nearer to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. lam sorry to repeat; but I 
will do so with great pleasure, because, in almost 
everything he said, | most heartily concur. | 
would never invade a State to construct any such 
work as this, if I did not think it indispensably 
necessary and proper for the defense of the coun- 
try, or for the conduct of the public 
the country, the transportation of thi 
affording those facilities which the people 
right to require to guard against } ible danger. 
The Senator from Mississippi, in allus 
States, said that asking their consent to construct 
such works was a recognition of popular sover- 
eignty, which he had been contending against and 
intended to contend against. I said | did not per- 
ceive exactly how that was involved in this ques- 

| tion. 

Mr. DAVIS. It will give me great pleasure 
to explain what I meant. It was the doctrine of 
putting States and Territories on an equality to 
which | referred. 1 did not call it popular sov- 
ereignty, but called it, as | always do, ** squatter 
sovereignty.”” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not know but that they 
were the safhe thing. I have 
tion to defend that doctrine, call it by what name 
you please; but it has an abiding place 
tory of the country, in the words I used, and I 
did notknow but that they were synonymous with 
the term the Senatoremployed. But the Senator 
went on to say thatthe Government of the United 
States had no authority to create a corporation to 
carry on a work within the just powers of the 
Government; that is, which the Government itself 

yas authorized to construct. 

Mr. DAVIS. Within the limits of a State ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean that. He said Con- 
gress cannot create a corporation which shall op- 
erate within the limits of a State. 

Mr. DAVIS. Exactly; that is my opinion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now Lask the attention of 
the Senator to a matter of history. Such eorpo- 
rations have been created by this Government; 
and they have uniformly been sustained by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He said that the question had been sub- 
mitted to the people, and their decision had been 
overruled by the people. Does he mean to say 
that, in a mere party election, the decision of a 
people, or a vote, whether this man or that man 
shall be President, can overrule the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
constitutionality of any question? 

Mr.DAVIS. Certainly not. The decision of 
| the Supreme Court gave validity to the charter of 

the national bank until it expired by its own lim- 

itation. The decision of the people then rose in 
|| its majesty, and the Supreme Court never had a 
chance to bear the case again. 

Mr. SIRBMONS. There may be a little differ- 
ence in our views about what the history of the 
country was. At the first election after the ex- 
piration of that charter, the Whigs triumphed by 
an overwhelming majority, and they triumphed 
on this very issue being presented to the people. 
|| Does the Senator recollect the triumph of 1840— 
the first presidential election after the bank char- 
|| ter expired? Was it not overwhelmingly in favor 
|| ofa national bank? and was not that the leading 

issue before the country? 
|} Mr. DAVIS. I would ask the Senator if the 
' great contest did not occur in 1832? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The great contest in 1832 
was on the recharter of the old bank; and if that 
was to come up to-day I would vote against it 
myself. When men have had a bank for twenty 
years they have no sympathies with the business 
people of the country, and they ought not to be 
rechartered if you can get along without them; 
but when General Jackson vetoed that bank char- 
ter he stated that, if he had been applied to, he 
would have riven the form ofa bank bill that he 
would approve. Does that go against the consti- 
tutronal power? 

I say General Jackson was rightin vetoing the 
bill, if he had then stopped his hostility to the old 
baunk,and had not ruined the people by removing 
the deposits, &c. General Jackson, in his veto 
message, vetoing that recharter, stated in the con- 
clading paragraphs that, if he had been consulted 
by Congress, he would have given them a plan 
ofa bank that he would approve. Does the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi intend to put forth that 
as having assumed that Congress 
constitutional power to charter a cor- 

By no means; it will not justify any 
trnetion. The charter,expired by its 
own limitation; and on the very first appeal to the 
people on that question, they decided in favor of 
a national institauom of that kind. That is the 
true history of it; and so far as there is anything 
to be gained from the history, it confirms the 
opinion Lexpressed, and is in direct opposition 
to the one expressed by the Senator from Missis- 
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Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. TI presume gt is 
evident to gentlemen of the Senate that we can 
get no vote to-day on the bill before us. We have 
reached a period of abstractions where, | think, 
a limitation on di bate 18 vé ry needful. ] hope 
now, very much, that we may be permitted to 
have an executive session for the purpose of get- 
ting up some business that is really important, 


and Lam assured should be done in that session 


to-day. I move, therefore, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. DAVIS. I should be very glad if we could 


I think there will hardly be 
i termination of the debate very soon, if we pro- 
tract it in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
suggest that the motion is not debatable, except 
DY Ubanimous consent. 

“Mr. DAVIS. If there be any objection to the 
remarks | am making, I will stop. [** Go on.’’] 
I will merely say that from the wide range the 
debate is taking, we have very little prospect of 
bringing it up in time to transact the public busi- 
ness before the Senate, unless we go on steadily 
to a conclusion at this time or to-morrow; and 
my belief is, that we had better proceed to-day 
until we bring the bill into such a position as will 
enable us finally to act on it either to-day or to- 
morrow, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I renew the 
motion that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to;-there being ona 
division—ayes 20, noes 17; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


dispose of this bill. 
f th 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
| Wepnespay, January 19, 1859. 
| The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
| by Rev. S. Tustin, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

The SPEAKER appointed as the select com- 
mittee, to which was referred the bill (H.R. No. 
800) allowing those holding lands by entries in the 
Virginia military district, Ohio, which were made 
prior to the Ist day of January, 1852, to have the 
same surveyed and patented, Messrs. Sranron, 
Cocxerity, and Mitirr. 
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GRAND CHENIERE ISLAND. 
The SPEAKER stated that the busi fj 
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MOBILE AND OHIO RAILI Al 

My CO] ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
Lands, re \ | 
bill (No. 669 el \] d Ohio 
| r id C } ] i rea 

. it of \ *t roved 
J ry ! ? ag i \] t 
j t D 1, 1851, did nsfer 
to t Mi ind Ohio | t i Company th 

d l to ] ' nder t provisior 
of +t c proved Sx m! a 
1850, to aid in tl \ yn of a railroad from 
Nilo to the m f Ohio river, the t 
for of the lands mad yitl States to the said 
‘ ny are | 5 1 tified, and . 
ht ds na t | ) Line ted 
l y ti ict of ¢ ry to t tid com to 
comp! the? l,toS ! , 1865. : 

The Committee on Public Lands reported an 
amendment to t bill ‘ter the word 
‘oo ed,’’ the words ‘‘and t t 3 to 
ben ! reha of said « I ire also h - 
by confirmed.’’ 

“Mr. COBB. I will state the objects of that bill 
as briefly as possible, as it is my desire to facili- 
tate business, and 1 ‘ ume the time of the 
House by unnecessary remarks. 

In the year 1850, the Congress of the United 
States made a rrant flands to t States of M 
sissippi and Alabama, to aid in the construction 
of a railroad connecting Mobile with Chicago. 
a cislature of Mississippi 1 Alabama wet 
onand cave the lands to this co ny ont on- 
dit Sas than Sheoe should build the road. A ques- 
tion arose in Mis wi “i ich, aa | d md, 
brings this bill he Some court in Missi 
decided that th Es rislature of that Sta } 
not vest the tide in the railroad com) ny. They 


therefore decided to come here and ask C 
to confirm the grant of the land | ry the Les lags ture, 
I do not think any man inthis House would 
tolerate such a decision as has * en made in — 
case fora moment. Theerant of land was made 
the State, clear and distinct, and they had the right 
to give up the land to the company upon the con- 
dition thatt! vey should build the road. Under this 








grant, the company have gone on and completed 
a large portion of the road which is to forms the 
connecting link between Mobile and Chicago. 1 
have no doubt that the grant was perfectly valid. 


Still. in order to avoid all difficulty, it has been 


thought best to have it confirmed by Congress. 


] nothing nut theextension of time which 

+} vi for | have no doubt myself 
ti iny will | able to complete the 

vithin the year; but IT presume the re will be 

no ¢ ction to the extension which is provided 
‘ ‘The committ have decided that it should 
le to provide against all contingencies. 1 

lo not regard the amendment which has been re- 


i any cor sequence, belir ving that the 


ts made by the company would be confirmed 


y the cour I hope the House will pass the 
bill,and al! wus to pass t other business. I « all 
thie tion upon the engrossment of the 

‘I he previous quesuon was s¢ cond: d, and the 
main ques ordered to be put. 

The amendment reported | y the Committee on 
P ic Lands 1 a it 

Theebill, as am nded, was ord rea to be en- 
rr | ! read a third time; and, being en- 
ri |, it was rdingly read the third time 

Mr. JONIES, of Tennessee. | call for the yeas 
nd nays upon the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I call for tellers upon 
ordering the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. BAR KSDALI l ask the unanimous con- 
ent of the House to make an éxplanation in re- 


lation to this bill. 1 do not think it is understood 
by the Flouse. 

“Mr. MORGAN. Io! t, for the reason that 
lam Oppo ed to t Viol atiair, and | should 
want an opp } »1 ly , 

Mr. BARKSDALE. There would be no op- 
osition to t! iif it Wel understood, 

The SPEAKER. D te is in order, the pre- 
vious question not having been called on the pas- 


'E ARKSD. Ads I was under the impres- 

qt it the previous question had been called. 

In 1850, Congress passed an act making a grant 
of land to the St /f Alabama and Mississippi, 
to aid in the construction of the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad. In 1852, the Legislatures of Mississippi 
and Alabama passed acts conveying the lands to 
the company, and the con mpany enters d upon the 
seSSION fit. A portion of it has since been, 
and is still, morteawed: a portion of it has been 


Id by the company, anda portion is still in their 

p ssjon. Certain parties in Mississippi became 
trespassers upon the lands, and the cou ity insti- 
ited suits against them fortrespass.  [ pon the 
trial of this case the circuit jadge in Mississippi 
decided that the ti rof the lands by the Le- 


acreaedl 7 } : an ar ae 
ture was illegal 1 void, and that the suit 


not ! ] 

The object of this bill is to ratify the transfer 
of tl la by the Legi slatur 3 of Miss wopps 
and Alabama,at dtoe irry out the policy of thos 
States in giving the company entire control of ai 
land. 

| desire to state further in this connection, that 

Legislature of Mississippi, at its last session, 
passed unanimously a resolution requesting Con- 
vress to pass an act confirming the transfer which 


has been made by the Legislature. Ifthe billisnot 
d, th llous willsee at once that the credit 
of the company will be seriously impaired, and 
that the parties who have parc ‘-hased lands of the 
company, or who have mortgages upon them, 
will suffer serious inconvenience 

Mr. NICHOLS. W ‘il the ge ntlema in allow me 
to ask him a (j stron ? 

BAR KSDAL Kk. Ido not think it neces- 
any further explanation of the bill. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I mere ly wanted toask what 
was the ground of the decision of the court to 
which the gentleman has referred ? 

. BARKSDALE. I have not t decision 
before me, and 1 do not know the precise grounds 
of the decision. It was made, oe ver, by an 
enlightened judge; and Lund stand the ut the trans- 
fer by the Legislature was pronounced illegaband 
void, because it was not in accordance with the 
terms of the grant made by Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 want to ask another ques- 
tionortwo. 1 want to know whatamount of land 
was granted; what is the length of the road; how 
much of it has been completed; and what extent 
of time this bill provides the grant to run beyond 
that in the original act? 


to make 
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waniey of the que stions 
from New York, but | 
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: Sanuary 19, 


I cannot see the perti 
asked by the ren tle man 
‘ will answer them wi 
easure, So far as I am able to do so. I under. 
stand that about eleven hundred thousand Stree 
of- land was originally granted to the States of 
Als si ima and Mississippi to aid in the construc- 
tion of this road. My colleague, [Mr. Me Rar.) 
— is one of the directors~-of that road, will 
swer how much of the road, has been eon. 
mand 

Mr. McRAE. With the permission of my 
colleague, I will answer the questions of the o, n- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Morean.} This 

rant of Congress was similar to all the other rail- 
road grants. The grant made to the State of Mig. 
sissipp!, for the construction of the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad, gave alternate sections within gi 
miles of the road, with the privilege, where the 
land had been previously sold, or otherwise dis. 
posed of, to go out nine miles beyond the six to 
make up any deficiency, 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman allow | 
to interrupt him a moment. My object is to 
know whether the company are going on in g¢ good 
faith to build this road? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
work on the road now. 

Mr. Me RAE. I will say in answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question, that two hundred and thirty- 
eight miles of the road are completed at the lower 
end, from Mobile through the State of Missis- 
sippl; that about eighty miles are completed in 
the State of Tennessee; that the company ar 
pursuing the work energetically; that they hay: 
contracted for the iron necessary for the entire 
completion of oe road ; and that they be lieve 
they will have it completed within the time lim- 
ited by the act of Cc Oo} et ss for its construction. 
There is, pe rhaps, a doubt on that subject, and 
therefore they ask for an extension of the time. 

Mr. NICHOLS. I wish to ask one other 
question of the gentleman now upon the Sais. 
J ask whether this bill is intended to accomplish 
anything more than to confirm the act of t 
State Legislature? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Nothing more than that. 

Mr. NICHOLS. That was not before under- 
stood. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I call for the previous 
ques stion on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and th 
main aaa stion ordered to be put. 

‘The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 135, nays 34; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Adrain, Abl., Anderson, Andrews, At 
kins, Barksdale, Bennett, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bonhaw, 
Bowie neh, Brayton, Bryan, Baffinton, Burlingame, 
Burns, Caruthers, Case, Chaffee, Chapman, Horace F. 
Clark, John B. Clark, Clawson, Clay, Cobb, John Coebrane, 
Colfax, Comins, Corning, Covode, Cragin, James Cra 
Crawiord, Carry, Curtis, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massa 
chusetts. Davis of lowa, Dick. Dodd, Dowdell, Durfee, Ed 
Eustis, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Foster, Garnett, Gartrell, 
Gilman, Gooch, Granger, Greenwood, Gregg, Lawrence W 
Hail, Harris, Haskin, Hateh, Hopkins, Howard, Huyler, 
Jac sc uu, Keim, Ketit, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Ki 
Leach. Leidy, Leiter, Macl MeKibbin, Mclaa 8 
Ss, Ms irshall, Matteson, Maynard, Miles, Montgomery . 
Moore. . tsaac N. Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Murray, Nib 
lack, Nichols, Parker, Peuit, Pevton, John 8. Phelps, Wil 
liam’ W. Phelps, Pike, Pottle, I owt Hl, Purvianee, u 
Ricand, Robbins, Royce, Russell, Sandidge, Sav » Scott, 
Seward, Aaro@@® Shaw, John She rman, Shorter, Sickles 
Robert Snaith, Samuel A. Smith, Stanton, Stephens, St 
venson, William Stewart, Talbot, Tappan, George Tayl 
Miles ‘Tay! wr, Thayer, Thompson, Trippe, Underwood, 
Walbridg: Ww aldron, Walton, Ellibu B. Washburne, Wat 
kins, W hite . Wilson, Wood, Woodson, Wortendyke, and 
Augustus R. Wright—135. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bocock, Boyce, Caskie, Burton Craige, 
Dewart, English, Giddings, Goode, Harlan, Hickina 
Hoard, Hughes. Jewett, George W. Jones, Owen Jon 
Lawrence, Lovejoy. Millson, Morgan, Morri!l,Olin, Palm 


Pheyare. They are at 





























| Phillips, Ritebie, Ruffin, Scales, Henry M. Shaw, Willia 


Smith, Spinner, Tompkins, Vance, Wade, Cadwalader U. 
Washburn, and Winsiow—4. 

So the bill was passed. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. PHILLIPS stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Lanpy, was detained from the House by illness 
in his family. 

Mr. FLORENCE said: Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
quested to state that my colleague, Mr. Restr, 
is detained from the House by the serious illness 
of a member of his family. 

Mr. BARKSDALE stated that Mr. Waicnt of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Lamar, were both confined 
to their rooms by sickness. 

Mr. AVERY stated that he was not within the 
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har when his name was called, but that if he had 
peen he would have voted in the affirmative. 

The vote was then announced as above 
corded. 

Mr. COBB moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed, and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
Aspury Dickis, Esq., their Secretary, notify- 
ing the House that that body had passed a bill of 
the following ttle, in which he was directed to 
ask the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
auves: 

A bill (No. 503) authorizing the President, 
with the consent of any Indian tribe, to expend 
their money annuities for educational, agricul- 
tural, and other objects that will best contribute to 
their prosperity and advancement. ; 

And also, that it had passed, without amend- 
ment, a House joint resolution anda House bill of 
the following utles: 

A joint resolution (No. 45) authorizing Town- 
send Harris, United States consul general at 
Japan, and H. C. J. Herskin, his interpreter, 
respectively to accept a snuff-box from her Ma- 
jesty the Queen of England; and 

An act (No. 798) for the relief of James G. 
Holmes. 


re- 


PREEMPTION RIGHTS. 


Mr. COBB. | am instructed by the Committee 
on Public Lands to report a bill to amend the act 
granting rights of preémption to settlers on the 
public lands of the United States. A copy of the 
bill has been laid upon the desk of every mem- 
ber, in order thatthey may examine its provisions 
for themselves; unless it is now considered or 
some time fixed for its consideration, it Is difficult 
to tell when it will come up for action. 

The bill was read a firstand second time by its 
title. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. The Clerk is not 
reading the bill | have before me. 

Mr. COBB. The committee have stricken out 
the first part; the words stricken out are these: 

“That the provisions of the act of Congress of the 4th 
of September, 1841, relative to preémption rights, and the 
acts amendatory thereof, and the provisions of the act of 
Congress of the 23d of May, 1844, ‘for the relief of citizens 
oftowns upon the lands of the United States, under certain 
circumstances,’ be and the same are hereby, extended to 
the unsurveyed lands of the United States.”? 


The part stricken out relates to town sites. | 


There has been a great deal of fraud in these 
things; the committee, sir, are determined to put 


down abusés and frauds wherever they may be 


shown. 

The SPEAKER. Is this bill an original bill, 
or is it reported back from the Committee on 
Public Lands? 

Mr. COBB. I report it from that committee as 
an original bill. 

The bill was read in extenso. It directs that in 
all cases where the right of preémption shall be 
claimed to land not subject to private entry, the 
claimant shall file his declaratory statement within 
three months, and make the proof, affidavit, and 
payment required, within twelve months from 
the date of settlement, when, at such date of set- 
tlement, the plat of survey, including the land 
claimed, shall have been received at the district 
land office; but when at such date of settlement 
the plat shall not have been received, the claimant 
shall file the declaratory statement, and make 
proof, payment, and affidavit within the respective 
periods of three and twelve months after the re- 
ceipt of the plat at the district land office. And 
where settlements have already been made on 
lands of which the plat of survey has heretofore 
been received at the district land office, the declar- 
atory statement shall be filed within three months, 
and proof and payment be made within twelve 
months, after the passage of the act; provided, 
that if, at the time the actual survey of the lands 
has been made in the field, two or more settlers 
shall be found on the same or adjacent quarter sec- 
tions, each shall be permitted to enter his improve- 
ments, as near as may be, by legal subdivisions. 
And in case of a conflict of claims between such 
settlers, and a decision that both have settled be- 


dred and sixty acres of the land claimed, such 
claimant may be permitted to enter other vacant 
and unclaimed adjacent land, by legal subdivis- 
ions, to complete the quantity of one hundred and 
sixty acres, on furnishing proof, satisfactory to 
the register and receiver, that such adiacent sub- 
divisions have nosettlementorimprovementthere- 
on; and provided r, that if, at the date of 
survey, it shall be found that the dwelling-houses 
of two or more settlers are the same quarter- 
quarter section, they shall be entitled to a joint 
entry of said quarter-quarter section, and each to 
a separate entry of other subdivisions, as herein- 
before provide d; that the sections of other legal 
subdivisions of land reserved to the Unit 
alternate to other sections or subdivisions granted, 
or that may be hereafter granted to the use or in 
‘aid of the construction of any railroad, canal, or 
other public improvement, shall be, and they are, 
declared subject to settlement and sale 
preémption laws; and all entries, by preémption, 
of any lands in such reserved si 


subdivisions, which, in other respects, have 


furth 


d States, 


under the 
ctlons, or other 
been 
. . 1} j } 2 om 

recularly made, and have not heretofore been can- 
celed at the General Land Office, shall be, and the 
same are confirmed; provided that such confirm- 
ation shall operate only to divest all title of the 
United States; that no preémption right shall be 
allowed to lands that | n offered at 
public sale when the settlement thereon shall have 
been made within thirty days of the date fixed by 
the proclamation of the President for the 


ive never ber 


com- 
mencement of the sale of said lands; and in case 
a settlement shall have been made within three 


months, and more than thirty days before said 
date fixed by proclamation, the claimant shall 
prove a continued residence and inhabitation on 
the tractclaimed fora period of not less than thirty 
days next preceding his application to pay for th 
land; and in all other cases of preémpti@iin un- 
offered landsthe applicant shall prove a continuous 
residence and inhabitation on the tract claimed 
for a period of net less than three months; that 
the eleventh section of the act of September 4,1841, 


|| be so modified that appeals from the decisions of 


the district officers, In cases of contest between 
different settlers for the right of preémption, shall 
hereafter be decided by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, whose decision shall be final, 
unless appeal therefrom be taken to the Secretary 
of the Interior within one year thereafter; that 
this act shall not delay the sale of any of the pub- 
lic lands of the United States beyond the time 
appointed by the proclamation of the President 
for such sale. The provisions of this act shall 
not be available to any person who shall fail to 
make the proof and payment, and file the affidavit 
required by law, before the day appointed for the 
commencement of the sale aforesaid: and nothing 
in this act shall be construed as authorizing the 
sale of reserved sections or subdivisions, by pre- 
emption, where the settlements have been made 
after the date of reservation, for a price less than 
that fixed by the law for the sale of such tracts at 
oOwinary private entry; and that all special acts 
and resolutions to be carried out and applied in 
specified States and ‘Territories, and ali laws and 
parts of laws whic& are inconsistent with any of 
the provisions of this act, shall be, and are super- 
seded and annulled. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have decided objections to the passage of this 
bill at this time. Itisa change of all the pre- 
emption laws of the United States. and is one of 
the most important subjects on which we can 
legislate. 

“Mr. COBB. I intend, so far as the considera- 
tion of this bill is concerned, that the House shall 
have ample time to considerit. If the House 
were fully aware of the frauds perpetrated by 
those pretending to be preémptors they would, at 
once, perfeive the necessity for the passage of 

| this bill. Parties emigrate to the western country 


where these public lands lie; go out and live one | 
day and one night in little shanties, that they | 


| carry out on one-horse wagons, and then claim 
preémption rights. 


Sometimes four men go out | 


and build little cabins for each of them, and then | 


come back and swear foreachother. They thus 
| get the land, sell to speculators, and leave the 
|country. ‘Thus it is, that if you go to the west 
|| you will find that, although there are no settle- 


fore the survey, and either claimant shall receive || ments, the whole land of the country is owned | 


under the decision a quantity less than one hun- 


il by speculators. It is to put an end to that sys- 
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tem, to break up these frauds, that this bill is 
reported, which requires actual bona fide settlers 
to remain on ahe lands at least three months, to 
show that they intend to cultivate and improve 
them, thereby adding to the wealth of the na- 
tion. 

If the House considers it good policy to keen 
up tl 


motes 


\is system that | have described, which pro- 

and encourages iniquity, let it vote down 
the bill that Ll have reported ; but if the House 
wishes to put down these frauds, and to let the 
lands of the General Government inure to actual 
settlers who will be willing to cultivate them, let 
it pass this bill. 


Mr. REAGAN. I desire to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the first section of the bill, I 
understand him to state that the billis for the ben- 


efit of actual sett] 


(OBB 


rs and cultivators of the soil. 

( ‘That ts so. 

Mr. REAGAN, Lask the gentleman whether, 
imb “persons settle in a town and en- 

cave in other pursuits®than agriculture, they 

this bill, be entitled to preémpt 


e proviso. 
Mr. COBB. 


tion to the s 


If the gentleman had paid atten - 
atement made by me, as chairman 
of the Committee on Publie Lands, he would 


have no difficulty in the matter. I now move to 
postpone the further consideration of the bill tll 
the third Tuesday in February, in order that the 


House may have time to understand it. 

Mr. GROW. Lhope the gentleman will with- 
draw that motion, in order that I may offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. WA 
House th ul 


I wish to suggest tothe 


ul, my n, thisis one of the most 
Important bills that has been brought before the 
Louse this session. It is a revisal, or entire over- 
hauling, of all the preémption laws of the coun- 


try, from its foundation down to this time, It 


repeals everything in relation to the preémption 
inconsistent with the 


richts of the me onle that is 


provisions of this law. I have not had sufficient 
time to examine the bill; and I imagine that no 
member of the [House has had time to give it 


I therefore 
move that the bill be to the Committee 
of the Whole ite of the Union; and on 
that I move previous question, 

Mr. GROW. IL hope the gentleman will with- 
draw the previous question, and let me offer an 
amendment to go with the bill. 

Mr. COBB. | have moved to postpone the bill 
till the third Tuesday in February. 

Mr. GROW. | 
a motion to 


the thorough examination it needs. 
referred 
on the st 


the p 


an amendment in order while 
wstpone Is per d net 

The SPEAKER. Itis not. 

Mr. GROW. ThenI hope the gentleman from 
Alabama will withdraw ‘the motion, in order that 
I may offer an amendment. 

e SPEAKER. ‘The same difficulty presents 
lf in the motion of the rentleman from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. Watsringe.] 

Mr. GROW. nen will with- 
draw their motions, and let me offer this as an 
additional section to the bill. 


Mr. WALBRIDGE. 


lL hope both gentle 


I withdraw my motion. 
Mr. COBB. ‘The gentleman can offer it when 
the sup Atal 
Mr. GROW. But I desire 
printed, and go with the biil. 


Mr. COBB. Well, L have no objection to the 


bill com 


that it shall be 


printing of it, and to the gentleman’s giving notice 
to the House that he intends to offer it. But it 
will get up a controversy here t re Y> and there- 
fore | do not want it. _ 


Mr. GROW. 


I hopethe gentleman will allow 
me to offer this as an additional section. 

Mr. NIC! i ILS. | object to eve rythi we ex- 
cept the pending question. I want to have the 
question taken on the motion of the gentleman 
from Alabama, and [ hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Is the motion to 
refer pending? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr? JONES, of Tennessee. Isit not in order 
to make such a motion, pending the motion to 
yostpone ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman 


| from Alabama. 
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Mr. KILGORE. I move to lay the bill on the 
table. 

Mr. COBB. 
none, 


Mr. WALBRIDGE. 


I withdraw the motion to post- 


I now renew the motion 


| 


to refer it to the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union. 

Mr. GROW. I now ask to offer my amend- 
ment, that it may be printed with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The pending motion, which 
tnkes precedence of all others, and which must 
be disposed of, is the motion to lay the bill on the 
table. The question is on that motion. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 
and nays upon it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COBB. If the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Kircore] will withdraw his motion, I will 
withdraw mine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala- 
baina has not the floor, 

Mr. KILGOKE. I withdraw my motion, and 


I ask the yeas | 


hope the bill will be referred to the Commitiee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COBB. I agree to that. 

Mr. GROW. 
be withdrawn, that I may offer my amendment, 
and have it printed. 

Mr. WALBRIDGE. 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GROW. I offer the following amendment 
as an additional section of the bill: 


I have no obj ction. Il 


Be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of 


this act no publie Jand shall be exposed to sale by proela- 
mation of the President, unless the same shall have been 
surveyed, and the return of such survey daly filed in the 
Land Office for ten years or more betore such sale. 


Mr. WALBRIDGE. I now move thatthe bill 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 


l hope the motion to refer will | 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I move to lay the 
bill upon the table; and upon that motion I ask | 


for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 44, nays 120; as follows: 


YEAS—Messers. Abl, Anderson, Avery, Buffinton, Cas- |; 


kie, Jolin B. Clark, Crawford, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, 
Dick, English, Eustis, Florenee, Garnett, Gillis, Gilmer, 
Goode, Greenwood, Groesbeck, Hughes, Jewett, George 
W. Jones, Owen Jones, Lawrence, Leidy, Maclay, Me- 
Queen, Miles, Mott, Nichols, Peyton, Phillips, Pike, Rea- 


gan, Ricaud, Ritchie, Ruffin, Seales, Heury M. Shaw, Un- | 


derwood, Vance, White, and Whiteley—44. 

NAYS — Messrs. Adrain, Andrews, Barksdale, Barr, 
Rennett, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bonhain, Bowie, Boyce, 
Branch, Brayton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burns, Caruthers, 
Cavanaugh, Clawson, Clay, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, 
Comins, Covode, Cox, Cragin, James Craig, Curry, Curtis, 
Davidson, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis 


of Lowa, Dodd, Dowdell, Durtee, Edie, Fenton, Foley, Fos- | 


ter, Gartrell, Gilman, Gooch, Granger, Gregg, Grow, Law- 
rence W. Hall, Robert B. Wall, Uarian, Harris, Hateh, Uaw- 





kins, Hoard, Hopkins, Horton, Houston, Howard, Jackson, | 


Keim, Keitt, Kellogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, 
Leiter, Lovejoy, Mehibbin, McRae, Humphrey Marshall, 


Samuel 8. Marshall, Mason, Maynard, Montgomery, Moore, | 


Morgan, Morrill, bdward Jov Morre, Niblack, Olin, Palmer, 
‘arker, John S. Phelps, William W. Phelps, Potter, Potve, 
Purviance, Robbins, Rovee, Sandidge, Scott, Aaron Shaw, 
John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, Shorter, Sickles, Rob- 
ert Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stephens, Stevenson, Wil- 
liam Stewart, Talbot, Tappan, George Taylor, Thayer, 
‘Thompson, Tompkins, Trippe, Vallandigham, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Eliihu B. Wash 
burne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, Wilson, Wood, and 
W ovodson— 120. 


So the House refused to lay the bill upon the 
table. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand that the morning 
hour has expired. 

The SPEAKER, It has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. I move, then, that the House 
proceed to the consideration of the business on 
the Speaker's table. I make the motion for the 
purpose of having referred to the Committee of 


|| under the rules of the House, must not neces- | 
sarily go to the Committee of the Whole on the | 


the Whole on the state of the Union a Senate bill | 


appropriating money to deepen the channel over 
the St. Clair flats, in the State of Michigan. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, demanded tellers. 
‘Tellers were not ordered. 
‘The motion was agreed to—ayes 76, noes 52. 
So the House proceeded to the consideration 
of (he business upon the Speaker's table. * 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a report from the Secretary of State, 
i answer to the resolution of the House of the 
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10th instant, requesting the communication of the | 


correspondence between the Government of the 
United States and the Governments of France 
and England respecting the acquisition of Cuba; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and, with the accompanying papers, 
ordered to be printed. 


ARMY REGISTER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the War Department, in- 
closing a transcript of the Army Register for 1859; 
which was laid upon the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE NAVY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the Secretary of the Navy, 
in reply to the resolution of the House of Repre- 
sents re es f 13, 1859 ‘ference 
sentatives, of January 13, LovJ, in reference to 
chaplains in the Navy. 

Mr. JONES. Lask for the reading of that com- 
munication. 

‘The communication was read, as follows: 

Navy DeparRTMENT, January 17,1859. 

Sir: Thave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
resolution of the House of Representatives, dated 13th 
January, 1859, requesting the Secretary of the Navy, during 
the present session, “to communicate to this [louse the 
number of chaplains appointed in any branch of the Navy 
service since 1813; the religious denominntions to which 
each person so appointed was attached, so far as it can be 
ascertained; whether chaplains, by any Navy regulations, 
or any aet of commanders of vessels or stations, are re- 
quired to use a particular uniiorm or clerical dress, includ- 
ig a gown, or to read prayers, or to comply withany par 


ticular forms or ceremouies of Divine service 3; and whether | 


there isany evidence on file in the Department, tending to 
show that non-Episcopal ministers are required by officers 
to use the Episcopal liturgy.”’ 

‘Transmitted herewith is a statement marked A,showing 
the number and names of chaplains appointed in the Navy, 
since 1Akg so far as cau be ascertained trom the files of the 
Depart g 


The commanding officer of a vessel or station has no an- | 


thority to establish the uniform or dress of any officer of the 


Navy. ‘Theregulation of the Navy Department, of 3d March, | 
1855, in relation to the uniform for chaplains, is * black coat, | 


single-breasted, with one row of nine black covered buttons 
on the breast. [on performing Divine service, the chaplain 
may wearthe black gown and white cravat, or the uniform 


| preseribed in the regulations.”’ 
The Navy Commissioners’ regulations of 1818, approved 


by the President, under an act of Congress, in preseribing 
the duties of chaplain, provides that “ he is to read prayers 


at stated periods ;”? but the Deparimentis not aware that | 
this has ever been construed other than to offer prayers at | 


stated periods. 
doubt, an ordet has been recently issued which establishes 
Unis to be the true construction. 


However this may be, to put at rest any | 


There is, [ think, no evidence on the files of the Depart- | 
ment tending to show that non-Episcopal ministers are re- | 


quired by officers of the Navy to use the Episcopal liturgy. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ISAAC 'TOUCEY. 
Hon. James L. Orr, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The communication was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Enrolled 
bills, reported as correctly enrolled a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing Townsend Harris, United States 
consul general at Japan, and H. C. J. Henskin, 
his interpreter, respectively, ® accept of a snuff- 


| box from her Majesty the Queen of England; 


and an act for the relief of James S. Holmes; | 


when the Speaker signed the same. 


ST. CLAIR FLATS. 
An act (S. No. 321) making an appropriation 


for deepening the channel over the St. Clair flats, || 
in the State of Michigan, was then taken from | 
the Speaker’s table, and read a first and second | 


time. 


Mr. HATCH. I desire to ask if this bill, 


state of the Union? 
Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. 
as it makes an appropriation, 
The SPEAKER. The rules require the bill to 


* 
Necessarily so, 


be considered in the Committee of the Whole. 


Mr. HATCH. Then I move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and printed; and on that mo- 
tion I demand the previous question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The usual course 
is for bills of this character to be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that 
the bill be referred tothe Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. HATCH. That would only delay the 
bill, and probably complicate it with other bills. 
and give the friends of the $5,000,000 Frene}, 
spoliation bill an opportunity to get ahead, If 
the gentleman from Illinois desires this bill to 
pass, he should not oppose this reference, 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentle. 
man from Illinois is not in order, as the gentle. 
man from New York has demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I suggest to 
the gentlemarrfrom New York that he allow the 
bill to be referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. HATCH. It would only delay the pas- 
sage of the bill. It must necessarily go to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; and if gentlemen want to pass the bill, the 
only way is to send it there now, for it must 
travel through that valley of death before it cay 
see salvation. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. My friend 
can only get the bill passed by a suspension of 
the rules; so it makes no difference where it goes, 

Mr. HATCH. If the gentleman is correct, 
then the greater necessity of sending this bill at 
once where it must finally go, instead of delaying 
it for the action and report of the Committee on 
Commerce. He knows well that after that re- 
port, if they should report favorably, the bill, by 
an arbitrary rule of this House, must go to the 
Committee of the W hole on the state of the Union. 
Then why delay it, if you mean to pass it? The 
motion to suspend the rules to put this bill on its 
passage cannot be made until afler it is referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Is a motion now 
pending to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce? 

The SPEAKER. It is not; and cannet be 
made pending the demand for the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Then I hope the 
previous question will be voted down. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main guestion ordered. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HATCH moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was referred, and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider upon the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I move that the 
rules be suspended, and that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri will give way to allow the bill next in 
order on the Speaker’s table to be taken up and 
passed. If he will allow the title to be read, I 
presume there will be no objection, 


ELIZA M. EVANS. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I ask the gentleman to give 
way foramoment. The petition of Mrs. Eliza 
Evans was, a few days since, by mistake, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. I merely ask that it shall be withdrawn 
from that committee, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revolutionary Claims. 

There being no objection, the oo was ac- 


cordingly withdrawn and referre 


UNITED STATES COURTS IN ALABAMA. 


Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I will yield for 
the bill to which the gentleman from Alabama 
has referred to be disposed of. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. How many bills are there 
upon the Speaker’s table ? 

The SPEAKER. Some ten or a dozen. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The billis to provide for hold- 
ing the courts of the United States in the State of 
Alabama; and if gentlemen will hear it read, | do 
not suppose there will be a single objection. The 
necessity for it arises in cousequenve of the ill 


health of Judge Sales, who holds his court alter- 


j 


| 
| 


nately at Mobile and Huntsville. The bill au- 
thorizes Judge Campbell, of the United States 
Supreme Court, to hold court there during Judge 
Sales’s illness. 1 ask for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presume the reading of the 
bill will furnish sufficient explanation; and I hope 
it will be passed without objection. 
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" ‘The bill accordingly received its several read- Lit? The answer to this inquiry will result from || west through its main extent, and is computed to 


ings, and was passed. 
COURT OF CLAIMS ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. MAYNARD. 1 wish justat this point to 
move to reconsider the vote by which an adverse | 
report of the Court of Claims was yesterday re- | 
fi red tothe Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, for the purpose of having it re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the | 
centieman from ‘Teneessee, that the law requires | 
that adverse reports from the Court of Claims | 
shall go to the Committee of the Whole House 

| 
| 


on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I move, then, that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the case, in orderghat it may | 
be referred to the Committee of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. The law requires that ad- 
verse reports of the Court of Claims shall be sent 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar. They go there without a vote 
upon the part of the House. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the committee can only be discharged 
through the channel of the committee itself. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Has not the House con- 
trol of it? 

The SPEAKER. It is not before the House 
in such a shape that it can be reached. 


ST. PAUL AND LAKE SUPERIOR MAILROUTE. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I ask the 


unanimous consent of the House to introduce a 
bill to establish the St. Paul and Lake Superior 
overland mail route to the Pacific. 


Mr. HUGHES. I object. 
WATER FOR THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BOWIE. I ask the consent of the House 
to introduce a bill, the object of which is to give 
certain powers to the corporations of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, for supplying the said cities 
with water from the Washington aqueduct. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. BOWIE. Then I give notice that I shall 
introduce the bill as soon as an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I now insist on 
my motion that the rules be suspended, and that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and ask the vote 
first on my motion to close debate upon the con- 
sular and diplomatic appropriation bill in one 
hour after its consideration shall be resumed in 
committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. 
vote upon my other motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended, and the House 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Srevenson inthe 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. No. 666) making appropriations for the 
diplomatic and consular expenses of the Gov- | 
ernment, for the year ending June 30, 1860, upon | 
which the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. | 
Keirt] was entitled to the floor. 








I now ask fora 


REVOLUTIONARY CLAIMS. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina to allow me to give notice 
that on Monday next I shall call up House bill 
No. 234, the objétt of which is to settle the ac- 


counts and claims of officers and soldiers of the 
war of the Revolution. 


ACQUISITION OF CUBA. 


Mr. KEITT. Mr. Chairman, the expediency 
of acquiring Cuba has been brought prominently 
before us in the recent annual message of the Pres- 
ident. For more than thirty years, the instincts 
of en of the United States have gathered 
around that island, and have exacted from differ- 
ent Administrations assurances of its conquest or 
purchase in certain political or social contingen- 
cies. That its acquisition is surrounded with em- 
barrassments, is true; but it would be strange if 
any great object in life was attained without some 
risk or sacrifice. 

Is the importance of Cuba to us commensu- 
rate with the efforts necessary to obtain and hold 
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an examination into its geographical position, its 
resources, and its political and commercial con- 
nection with this country. 
What is its geographical position? A glance at | 
the map will show you that Cuba is within easy 
reach of the coast of Florida—situated between 
that State and the peninsula of Yucatan. It is | 
the gate to the Gulf of Mexico, and commands | 
both it and the West India seas. [tis so propi- | 
tiously planted, that, in the hands of a strong na- | 


| val Power, it would make the Gulf of Mexico a | 


; 
mare clausum. ‘Thus it keeps ward and pass over | 
our commerce from New Orleans to New York, | 
and from New York and our other ports, through | 


| the Isthmus transits, to our possessions on the | 


Pacific coast. And what is the value of that com- | 
merce? It already reaches $500,000,000 annu- 
ally, and is enlarging with such rapid strides that 
the resources of arithmetic will ultimately fail to 
compute it. One of the richestand fairest regions 
of the earth, too, uses the Gulf of Mexico as an 
outlet for its productions. The Gulf is the reser- 
voir of the Mississippi river and all its magnificent 
tributaries; and hence it receives the almost fab- 
ulous commerce of the region drained by these. | 
The country thus drained, is equal to half of Eu- 
rope in extent, covering twenty-five degrees of 
latitude and thirty-five of longitude on the great 
circles of the globe. It extends from the summit 
of the Alleghany to the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, embracing climates of every variety, 
and productions of every kind. Already nearly 
ten millions of people inhabit it. What intellect 
is audacious enough to predict how numerous its 
population will yet be? The highways of com- 
merce, too, are changing, and the hoarded wealth 
of the East, now started from the sleep of centu- 


| turies, will, in its transit to the West, cover the 


waters of the Gulf of Mexico. You may unite 
the Atlantic and Pacific shores with bands of iron, 
but this commerce will still seek the Gulf; for 


| water is the master of commeree. 


The geographical position of Cuba is also im- 
portant to us ina military point of view. Mr. 
Stevenson, in 1837, while Embassador at the 


Court of St. James, in a letter to Mr. Forsyth, | 


Secretary of State, said that— 

“The possession of Cuba by a great maritime Power 
would be little less than the establishment of a fortification 
atthe mouth of the Mississippi, commanding both the Gulf 
of Mexico and Florida, and consequently the whole trade 
of the western States, besides deeply affecting the interest 


| and tranquillity of the southern portion of the Union.’’ 


Mr. Buchanan, while Secretary of State, used 


| the following language in his instructions to Mr. 


Saunders, in 1848: 
** Cuba, in the possession of Greag Britain, or any strong 


| naval Power, might prove ruinous both to our foreign and 


domestic commerce, and even endanger the union of the 
States.”? 

John Forsyth said, in 1822, while at the Court 
of Madrid, that ** the possession of Cuba gave the 
command of the Gulf of Mexico.’’ Mr. Adams, 
in 1823, in his instructions to Mr. Nelson, says: 


“ Its [Cuba] commanding position with reference to the | 


Gulf of Mexico and the West India seas, &c., gives it an 
importance in the sum of our national interests with which 
that of no other foreign territory can be compared.”’ 
Lieutenant Dahlgren, an accomplished officer 
of the Navy, in his report on fortifications, says: 
‘The true and only key, however, to the defense of these 
shores, and to the immense interest there cofected, is the 
Havana. ‘The island t@which it belongs enters its western 
extreme in the Gulf, leaving bat two passages for vessels, 
sO narrow as to be commanded with the greatest facility ; 
these are the great thoroughtares of trade and the mail steam- 
ers from New Orleans to California and New York. Hence, 


| ifthe use of the Havana be even at the disposal ofan enemy | 


| while in the hands of a neutral Power, each and all of these 
interests could be with difficulty defended, even by a supe- 


| rior naval force, and never guarantied against severe losses. | 


| While from it, asa United States port, a squadron of mod 
erate size would cover the southeast and Gulf coasts, pro- 
tect the foreign and inshore traders, and secure the lines 


from New York or New Orleans to the Pacific States by | 


| way of the Isthmus, its occupation would necessarily be 
the object of every expedition, military or naval, prelimi 
| nary to any attempt on the southern trade or territory.”? 

The importance of the acquisition of Cuba, in 
a military point of view, is somewhat diminished 
by the application of new motive power to ves- 
sels, and the consequent modification of the sys- 
tem of naval warfare. But still it is of great use 
as a muniment of protection to our southern 
| coasts and our inshore traders. 


The expediency of acquiring Cuba is also con- | 


| . . 
| nected with the question of her resources. What 
(are they? The Island of Cuba runs from east to 
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be some seven hundred miles in length, with a 
maximum breadth of seventy-nine miles, and a 
minimum one of twenty-three miles. Its area is 
variously estimated between forty thousand three 
hundred and eighty-eight and thirty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and thirty-three square miles. 
Of the thirty millionseven hundred and forty-one 
thousand acres included in the superficies of the 
island, there are not more than eight million un- 
der cultivation. This comfMtation 1s founded upon 
the authority and figures of Arboleya’s work on 
the Island of Cuba. 

The main agricultural productive energies of 
Cuba turh upon the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
coffee, tobacco, vegetables, and fruits, together 
with the breeding of cattle, under our generic name 
of stock. Its productions are the result of the 
cultivation of sugar estates—in number, 1,485, of 
which 893 are worked by steam; coffee plantations, 
1,813; tobacco plantations, 1,102; fincas, or graz- 
ing-farms, 9,930; estancias, orrural farms, 25,292. 
Arboleya, in his tables for 1852, enumerates the 
productions of Cuba for that year as follows: 
Gross produce of sug r-houses.... + + «24,059,780 00 


J EE Ree epee ce Sha ce Won Aweeu dena . 2,576,000 00 
Tobaceo...... i cketiednuyied’s save vee eoceee 3,963,000 00 
Other products, (of all kinds) fruits, &e...... 4,850,000 00 
Potatoes and beans ........ cceseehannen ° 165,000 00 
Forage, (green) ....cceees coerce sesecescocbes 24,000 00 
Classified and appraised fruits........eeeee 548,000 00 
Other incidental truitage.....cccesseess ence 16.200 00 
Sugar canes, (for market)... .cceee cecees cece 600,000 00 
Casava, (sort Of HODIUNY)...0. cece eeeeeeees 36,000 00 
i err @ cece ccences ebeweses ae 39.000 00 
WOrONe, COGOR). ci icceus dccte cxcies sae tecces eben ae 
CURE ccac sade’ <eceve Hie dias th as edas 800,000 00 
Cis a de db ees Kanon éatween ala ° 15.000 00 
ee rere pe soe eee cecese 750,000 00 
PE ere ovenestes «ne 30,000 00 
Pare: COMER Cll ioe s ceks-cennegeeiocenn cesee 40,000.00 
Exported wood and timber........eeeseeees 300,000 00 
MEGGGOS- ceisiase cWUe cene@esiepeenenehesees 80,000 00 
Consumption of home timber, (estimated).. 1,000,000 00 
D WWW FN MNO: cnrenvecncas css cauheesncenan 1,000,000 00 
RS COU a se Ckksee exeacewedes ‘ ‘ 280.000 00 
1) CUO PNGRiai. cece cones sweece eocccocccccse 150,000 00 


180,522 00 
53,014,000 00 
‘(| The total animal products of the same year, 
(1852,) he enumerates as follows: For the bovine 
races, $20,652,732; for the equine races,$7 ,667 010; 
for other animals, $5,247,350: total, $33,567,092. 

A more reliable exponent, however, of the 
wealth of Cuba, will be found in an examination 
of the imports and exports of the island. The 
following is an authentic table for the year 1853: 


|| Other products not calculated..... 2... eeee 
|| Total agricultural products of the year...... 


~ 
‘ 


Imports. Exports. Total. 

Ras eunanieneds $7,756,905 $3,298,871 $11,055,776 
United States..... «- 6,719,733 12,131 .095 18,850,828 
Seren 6.195.921 8.322.835 14,518,757 
France..... beesiee «> 2,177,222 3.293 389 5.470, 611 
Hanseatic ‘Towns... 1,115,940 1.474.018 2.589.959 
PO a vicreneee 998,511 466 ,306 1,464,817 
Spanish American 

DURE ceciciiveeas 1,677,476 514,831 2,192,208 
Denmark. oss cece ‘ 485,422 403,085 BRB SOS 
Netheriands..... 88,876 246 ,66 1 335,53 
BSc cece jrasteasa 69,022 651,275 720,298 
Sweden and Norway 47,756 16,309 64,065 
DOME ocicv uci ccnh - 953,688 953,688 
RI. cacmeriedes - 138,036 138,036 
Warehouse..,...... 457,010 - 457 O10 











$27,789,800 $31,210,405 $59,000,205 





But large as these tables are, they do not rep- 
resent the full commercial transactions of the 
island. ‘To prove that the actual value of the com- 
merce of the island reaches a higher figure than 
that stated above, it is sufficient to say that it does 
not include the amount represented by the intro- 

|, duction of slaves; nor is allowance made for the 
system of bribery in universal use among the fis- 
cal agents of the Government. Saco, the best in- 
formed Cuban whom I know, sets down th 
number of slaves clandestinely introduced, at ten 
| thousand a year. These, at $400 each, the mini- 
|| mum price, represent acommercial transaction of 
1] $4,000,000 per annum. 
| The general system of smuggling, which is no- 
toriously known to exist in the ports of Cuba, and 
the equally notorious tendency to willful and con- 
venient blindness on the part of the fiscal agents, 
| warrant the best informed writers in calculating 
|| the amount cut off from the lawful revenue at one 
|| fourth of the whole amount; or, in round num- 
| 
| 


bers, at $17,000,000. 

Now, the official returns give, for imports and 
|| exports, a basis of commercial transactions, reach - 
| ing the sum of $59,000,000, ae to which the 
1 probable $21,000,000, represented by the trade in 
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slaves, the process of smuggling, and the bribe- change should take place in its condition which might in- 


ries of contraband; we have a fair hypothesis of a 
total commerce, amounting to $80,000,000. Yet 
a large number of people go further, and main- 
tain a still bolder opimon. Some think that the 
commercial transactions of Cuba reach the bona 
fide amount of $100,000,000 per annum. They as- 
sert upon a calculation on the duration of aslave’s 
life and labor in Guba, and the demands of the 
plantations and smallegfarms, that more than ten 
thougand slaves are introduced every year. 

They also contend that the necessaries of life 
introduced by Spanish vessels represent nineteen 
and one half per ce mi.¢ that the less useful articles 
by the same vehicle, represent twe ity-three and 
‘ ne half per cent. By foreign vesst ls, that the for- 
mer stand at twenty-seven and one half per cent., 
and the latter att } 


iirty-three and one half percent, 
, ns of Spain, under the foreign flag, 


ie products 
iy fourteen and one half per cent., whilst the 


fame artich s, under the national flag, pay but 
even and one half per cent. [In addition to 
which there is, in every case, a balanza or equali- 


zation duty of ons per cent. Thev consider the 
ad valorem duties of the tariff as exorbitant; ¢ spe- 
cially as the appraisements of that tariff are fre- 
phar nily twice as high as the actual original price, 
he necessary consequence is, that many articles 
of merchandise are held to pay to the custom- 
house eighty, one hundred, or even one hundred 
and twenty per cent. on its value under the color 
of entrance duty in the island. Such abuses in 
the administration of the Government, they main- 
tain, compel the most honorable merchants to 
resort to smugeling and fraud. There is not, 
therefore, due accuracy in the returns of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The resources of Cuba are daily increasing, 
too, under the impetus of improved communica- 


tions, A we 


le } 


b of railroads is spreading over the 


, 1 . 
isiand; and, under their inspiration, higher ener- 


ries are awakened, new enterprises stimulated, 
and vast accessions of wealth introduced. There 
are three hundred and eighty-six miles of rail- 
road completed, or under contract, and intercom- 
munication is now easy throughout the western 
department of Cuba. ‘The eastern and central 
departments are stillalmost inaccessible; butthey, 
too, are now trembling under the march of evi nts, 
and the almost impossibilitre sot communication 
will soon yteld to the spirit of eivilizing Improve- 
ments. How ¢reat the weakh which will follow 
in the track of the facilities, our western re- 
gions attest. So great are the resources of Cuba 
now, and under the double influence of increased 
communications, and the established asce ndeney 
of Jaw and order, their augmentation in the future 
is almost unlimited. 

Th political and commerei il connection be- 
tween Cuba and the United States is of great im- 
portance . and cannot be safe ly overlooked in the 
calculations of out poucy, Lhe traditions of the 
Republic for almost half a century, aud the lineal 

Wy of each suces eding Admin- 
istration, for more than thirty years, attest the 
delicacy and importance of this connection, The 
leaders of all parties and all Administrations of 
the United States, have agreed to the importance 


and unbroken po 


of acquiring Cuba, and have de ired that this 
Republic would not allow the trausfer of the isl- 
and from Spain to any other European power, 
So highly did the Government value the political 
connection between Cuba and Un United Sta es, 
that John Quincy Adams, in 1523, while Secre- 
tary of State, said,in his mstructions to Mr. Nel- 
son, then Minister to Madrid, that the island was 
necessary, ever to preserve the Union. 

Mr. Everett, in a confidential dispatch to the 
Secretary of State, in 1827, said he had informed 
the Spanish Minister of State, ** that it was with 
the United States a settled principle that the island 
[Cuba] must in so event pass into the possession 
or under the prefection of any European Power 
other than Spain.” 

Mr. Van Buren, in 1829, in his instructions to 
Mr. Van Ness, said: 

* The Government of the United States has always looked 
with the deepest unterest upon the fate of those islands, but 
parneulariy of Cuba. Its geographical position, which places 

| Almost Within sightof our southern shores, and, as it were, 
gives ithe cofamand of the Gulfot Mexico and the West 
1udia seas, its safe and capacious harbors, its rich produc- 
ons, the exchange of which, for our surplus agricultural 
product. and Manuatactures, constitutes one of the most ex 


tensive and valhuble branches of our foreign trade, render 
it of the ULNOSt importance to the United States that no 


juriously affect our political and commercial standing in 
that quarter.”’ 

Mr. Stevens, in 1837, in his letter to Mr. For- 
syth, said that, in confidential conversation with 
Lord Palmerston, he had reminded him of the 
declaration of our Minister to the French Gov- 
ernment, in 1826, ‘* that the United States could 
not see with indifference Porto Rico and Cuba 
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pass from Spain into the possession of any other | 


Power.”’ 

In 1840, Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary of State, 
instructed Mr. Vail, our Minister to Spain, in 
these words: 


* The United States have long looked with no slight de- 
gree Of solicitude to the political condition of the Island of 
Cuba, Its proximity to our shores, the extent of its com- 
merce with us, and the similarity of its domestic institu- 
Lions with those prevailing in portions of our own country, 
combine to forbid that we should look with indifference 
upon any occurrences connected with the fate of that island. 
The Spanish Government has often been apprised of the 
wishes of the United States, that no other than Spanish 
domination should be exercised over it, and scarcely need 


be told that our policy, in that respect, has undergone no 
change.”’ 


In the same dispatch he says, in relation to the 
occupation of Cuba by Great Britain, in either of 
the two modes which he suggested as likely to be 
resorted to by the latter Power: 

* Whether attempted to be brought about by one or the 
other of the means alluded to, or by any other process, the 
United States can never permit it. The Spanish Govery- 
ment is to bearin mind this fixed resolution on our pall, 
and be given to understand that itis taken upon long and 


mature deliberation, and at all costs, to govern the conduct 
of the United States.” 


Again, he says upon this subject: 

* Should you have reason to suspect any design, On the 
part of Spain, to transter voluntarily her title to the island, 
whether of ownership or possession, and whether perma- 
nent or temporary, to Great Britain or any other Power, 
you will distinetly state that the United States will prevent 
itat all hazards, as they will any foreign military occupa 
lion for any pretext whatsoever.” 

Mr. Webster, in aconfidential dispatch to Gen- 
eral Campbell, United States consul at Havana, 
in 1843, said: 

* The Spanish Government has long been in possession 
of the poliey and wishes of this Government in regard’ to 
Cuba, which have never changed, and has been repeatedly 
told thatt United Stares never would permit the oceu 


pation of Uhatisland by Britsh agents or furces upon any 
pretext whatsoever.”’ 


In 1544, Mr. Upshur, in his instructions to Mr. 
Irvine, said; 

‘Inthe event that Spain shall so far yield to the pres 
sure upon her, as to coneede to Great Britain any control 
over Cuba, the fact will necessarily have an important in 
fluence over the policy of this Government.”? 


Mr. Buchanan, in 1848, in his instructions to 
Mr. Saunders, thes defined the position of the 
United States in respect to Cuba: 

* But we can never consent that this island shall become 
a colony of any other European Power. In the possession 
of Great Britain or any strong naval Power, it might prove 
ruinous both to our domestic and foreign commerce, and 
even endanger the union of the States. The highest and 
first duty of every independent nation is to provide for its 
own safely; and acting upon this principle, we should be 
compelled to resist the acquisition of Cuba by any power- 
ful maritime State, with all the means which Providence 
has placed at our command.”? 


Mr. Marcy, the late Secretary of State, in his 
instructions to Mr. Buchanan, in 1853, said: 

* Por many reasons, the United States feel deeply inter 
ested in the destiny of Cuba. They will never consent to 
its transfer tO either of the intervening nations, or to any 
other foreign State. They would régret to see foreign Pow- 
ers interfere to sustain Spanish rule in the island, should it 
provoke resistance tov foruiidable to be overcome by Spain 
herself.’ 

To Mr. Soulé, he says: 

“While the United States would resist, at every hazard, 
the transference of Cuba to any European nation, they 
would exeeedingly regret to see Spain resorting to any 
Power for assistance to uphold her rule over it. Such a de- 
pendence on foreign aid would, in effect, invest the auxil- 
lary with the character of a protector, and give it a pretext 
to interfere in our affairs, and also generally in those of the 
North American continent. In case of collision with the 
United States, such protecting Power would be in a condi- 
tiou to make nearly the same use of that island to annoy us 
as it could do if it were the absolute possessor of 1t,”? 


I will only add the testimony of Mr. Jefferson. 
In a letter to Mr. Monroe, dated 24th of October, 
1883, he says: 


**T candidly confess, | have ever looked on Cuba as the 
most interesting addition which could ever be made to our 
system or States. The control which, with the Florida 
point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, as well as 
those whose waters flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political well being.”’ 


Thus have the efforts of successive Adminis- |! 








January 19 
ae enaienie ’ 
| trations and the resources of diplomacy concurred 
to illustrate the political importance of the acquj- 
sition of Cuba. ' 4 
Our commercial connection with the island ig 
no less suggestive and imposing. The sum of our 
commercial transactions with Cuba, in 1853 
amounted, in round numbers, to $19,000,000 o 
derived from the returns of the fiscal agents of 
Spain in the island. It has been steadily increas- 
ing since then; and with the fetters struck from 
our commerce with her, no one can calculate the 
point to which it would ascend. Nor is this com- 
merce limited to any portion of the Confederacy: 
every interest and every State are embraced in {t, 
There were imported into Cuba, in 1853, the 
following schedule of articles, with their value 
according to the revenue tariff: 
Provisions. 
Liquors and wines. ........ cc. ccccee coveesG2,801,841 00 


Mosts, (atk, sored, O60.) . iaseecissannyae «+» 1,625.657 oy 
Groceries..... weerer ety) TTeTTTr Te ee . 80,545 06 
PN ca tacacnusi easton tance a cisgexscancee re 
Us chubt wks 0505-40055 o Saees . cocrcesee 4,199,978 09 
Fisheries..... wa bG6é éa% este den c ive oes cee 599.285 05 


Other ProvisiONnS...6...seeececeeececevesees 1,765,624 U0 
Manufactures. 


Cotton shirtings and stuffs........ ceecGecses 3,080,874 00 


SaDONG BNE CODE cs ccc woneces 5005 60e000s son, ae 
PT MNORN vans ockndenckes 62000 e0sb eee eenenee 427,187 03 
NSS a 'thwn in tnee beones ob xed eds oe = 583.145 02 


PUES occces vssccs ccdvccicedecscevecencossess §= FORGO Gl 
Miscellaneous. 


Timber and building materials..........+... 1.868.960 00 


REGIS nn ccneseics Goes ceccseccestcosescesees” GO0,000 0G 
SR ee én wS00v 04, sesseecneageenee 39.890 04 
Railroad materials...... oe sie dees covcewecse 240,49) 07 
Sugar-house and engine materials........4.. 496,163 05 
Articles not included in the preceding divis- 

SOUS 5 v.o.cn.s0c0cese coembepnces sevens eoeees 6,093,376 00 


Thus Cuba imported in 1853, provisions to the 
value of $11,378,270; manufactures, $7,053,622; 
and other articles, $9,277,900. 

Can any one look over this schedule of imports 
and say that every interest and every State in 
the Union is not deeply interested in the trade 
with Cuba? Have the South and West no inter- 
est in the $20,000,000 of provisions and metals 
and lumber annually imported? Have the North 
no interest in the $7,000,000 of manufactures an- 
nually carried into the island? Of the whole im- 
portation, amounting to $27,789,800, the United 
States contribute $6,719,733, or within a fraction 
of one fourth. 

We are deeply interested, too, in the exports 
from Cuba. These, in 1853, amounted in value 
to $31,210,405; of which the United States re- 
ceived $12,131,095, or more than a third. In that 
year the following were the chief exports from 
the island: 

Brandy or Rum, (pipes) .....sccccce ceccsescoves 
Cote CRORNE) 0500045 cdskiwe bneclesks dunks 
GSuser, (HOLS) cs ccscessvanoncslaas esabeccumbenseee 
Coffee, (arrobas of 25 pounds).....cceceeceesses 442,70 
Wax, (arrobas) 2... .cccee cee. aebeaeh «06harn cose 49,946 
Mahogony and other wood, (value in dollars).... 448,494 
Molasses and battery sirups, (hogsheads)......... 303,331 











Leaf tobacco, (pounds) .ecocercccesscees cesese veGs0ad,Io0 
Cigars, (thousands) ......cceseccccsceresceccees ads sI0 


These are articles which cheer the homes of 
every grade of population within the limits of the 
Republic. Smite Cuba from the geography of 
the world, and how much of comfort would be 
abstracted from the people of every portion of 
our Confederacy ? 

But it is not alone in the articles of export and 
import that Cuba concerns us. We are deeply 
interested in the mode in which commerce is con- 
ducted. Whence come the vessels in which these 
productions are carried from ore port to another? 
The following table gives a significant answer, 
and tells the interest we have in it: Brazilian 2; 
Italian 6; Russian 7; Austrian 8; Spanish Amer- 
ican 13; Prussian 17; Swedish and Norwegian 17; 
Danish 20; Netherlands 24; Belgian 45; Hanseatic 
‘Towns 57; French 126; English 348; Spanish 901; 
United States 2,307. Out of atotal of 3,918 mer- 


chant vessels engaged in 1853 in carrying the ex- 


ports and imports of Cuba, the United States con- 
tributed 2,307. The total amount of tonnage tor 
that year was 713,330. ‘The tonnage of the Span- 
ish vessels was 162,877; of foreign vessels 550,453. 
‘The proportion of the United States can only be 
approximated, as there are no complete data. Ac- 
cording to the returns made to the Treasury De- 
partment, the commerce of the United States with 
Cuba for 1851 and 1852 was carried on in ship- 
ping, rated as follows: Cleared the United States, 
American vessels, 254,018 tons; foreign, 29,703. 
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ratered the United States, American vessels, system of slavery w uld easily be substituted for |. of the seco ry rank, and m f inferior 
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irred 19 307, tons; foreign, 33,030 tons. Thus deeply || that of the Spanish in Cu : li al 1 . power- 

"qui- te Re ted in our commerce with Cuba is this But is the system of nt ! l as } , talents, . ’ 
ewe and increasing branch of industry. vere and barb y 4 “ 

d ig Phe geographical position, resouPee s, an be? In speak ( V 1 of ni vol 


Our ’ : and comme relal relations of Cuba with the Cuba, the Chevalier L é, with the ¢ i fapress ) t it 
853 ‘Tnited States, thus unfold the importance of ac- of twenty-five years reside) in the island. says: V,3 
), as ring the ishiead. That there are drawbacks I ‘The condition of the slave at the nt day i ver st il ofthe d i Ten within 


Ss of : dily acknowle dge; but are they superior to the parably better than itv ’ I i,t lumits of Ver l , W { | | 


re 








eas. edvantages ? The character of these drawbacks sriegg eo ty ee eee (dy t fthe C | | \ f a % 
rom will be seen from an examination into the char- | jjrerest whieh the master feels in his ion. increas. 8re excluded by th y and the h 
the tor of the populatic yn, the inte rior economy of | ingin proportion with the « ot i t a m of Spain; t ‘ of t : 
om - she island, and the attitude of foreign 7 owers, | ducing his brethren, has resulted tnt t, that hysi W doomed t ! hed, with a 
icy; Cuba is divided into three departments; the west- — ee ee we tee ee eee eee |) CRONE ONG. MOE Ol J y ¢ 
vit, ern, central, and eastern. a pepulation ofthe nat. an steed free. thoarh | may be crowded in t ~u ey have | 
the stern de partme nt, according to th. » latest esti- manu ne du ns,setin1 } i, over th t pi I 3 and revol 
ilue mates, numbers: whites, 995 500: free colored, ivilized world.” who,in bitterness of heart 1 | ken f 
22 300: slaves, 320,500. The middle or central This is the testimony of a European, a hig) » AWait some d fd 
nartment: whites, 153,000; free colored, 42,500; | public functionery in C , ands m with Mr. RITCHIE. J de { tleman 
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ov) 27.060: free colored, 74,770; slaves ae! ig. ( } | to oO} F " i 8} \ . 
) a9 tables give an ciecceinan oF duptlalions vhites, of 1 ! t 
165,560 -of free colored, 205,570; ofslaves,436, 1 The i ; N KREITT. | 1 at 
os The te tal pop ulation, 1,107,283 ), here are con- ya , 1 t r um 


- 1852 puts » population at 1,218,130; thus sub- ! ‘ { r he } W 

03 livid ds whit s, (native and European,) 605,560; who have the exclusive! fa hem = that the receip to t t tf d 
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de ve have traversed, an increase of populati 1. appointed ymin y ton e under . the administrat iom {of Cuba, 











r- vunting to 1,303,333. Th 1] I land 1 \ t re i 33 or Gov- 
ls “This population is distributed under three divis- a modification of what was formerly the ancie) ernment} of t y em- 
th aint teaeed round with ste me daistinction, The office of theC t Cit ral, whilst} cretary ray its ¢ 
n- lowest division consists of the colored populati mn, ship has been cony ted Intoar rovel n nt Have we : r to ! f\ 1 Great 
c the large majority of which are slaves. Thesec- | machine, which extends over the \ of Cuba. | Bi 1 and F In our ts to acquire Cuba 
ie } ae oe “ ¢ 7+ ¢ aa u 1 ! } } , . Vy : 1 
d ’ nd 18 mace up of free men; but men who repre- in col | ort ( , the civil I ry yee ca vy vi 
yn ent the most motley and heteroveneous com- reneral is 1 ft tl vreat adm trative in- ch or co 1 t. Ifs \ the B 
unds imaginable in the classof hybridism. <A © stitution, whilst the military i y, who was | the great Pov f ot terfer 

ts score of antipodal castes; a score of conflicting formerly h ip rin tl offici | hierarchy, | But will Spatne ( The non i 
8 human elements; a score of clashing, not blend-. de fact ink nf lt ( he v e ¢ re 
= " ] x characters, and types di Jacl » constitute this nizal of nor t military airs, or of sucha of reve ; nee of her 
at % Cuban social organization, in which the E uropean are directly connected with his depai nt. navy, t * 
n “4 opal urd rude ly taboos the natives and owners of a I ‘ult of thi tat f tl is, t tt defrayal of her « I \ on 

thie soil, and claims and exer clses precedence over civil st retary ve ral isa rtorp lent of the the ¢ it ot YY ‘| i i of 
4 : the i tertiad Mies ial gid anon ever the for. Cuban ea inet. hav u ie} I : sntt t he i 5 in, 3 \ | t i . } 
9 ; elgners, protected by pre tended treaty s ipula- of divisions, erected into. ters for the various her | 1 
2 tions, and settled in the island, with their family | 1 of the »( led ! 
. admixtures of ev ry y ds gree of parentage. Th At the apex of this « lization is the Captai lara of J z ( 
' ; third, and what the call the ‘* hierarchy ’’—t e General, ¢t SU head of th State, without t .° « } ' I { 
] highest class of soci Cae ta sta onder of rank and = who: positive will nothing can be d led and = under 
] tation—is composed of the large landholders, nothing performed in the colony. Like his sov- | would be ¢ rter of her honor.’”’ 
) the wealthiest merchants, and the principal func-  ereign, he | the right of pardon to felons, &c., Avainst st ; byt { iO ind tl 
f i tionaries of the colonial government. Most of condemned by the ts als of the country, and pride of § protest | ” 
8 i these — Creoles in a large number excepted— _— of puttl his veto even on such royal ord nes tillinsti \ t | i 
f ; move in perfect accord with, and due subser- ; he may deem detrimental to p interest. | t Span ' ' vide that A 
3 vience to, the political vie ws, intents, and inter- Indeed, he is so far and so thoroughly t epre- lay 1 licat Lisl ¢ ni to 
f ests, of Spain. , sentative of the sovereign pov. r,t at | l in- t nona - | t ye S¢] 

It is objected that the number of free negroes vested with the prerogative of the al go, and, | this work at tof your t y, ry 

in the island would make its incorporation into like her Catl ic Majesty, p the power en) 

our Confederacy troublesome, if not dangerous. of estopping the action of the la tro] le, as haughty now ) G 

lt is yet to be revealed that the African can with- the Castilian monarchy whenever, in his wisdom, i told the: r of victor 
stand the domination of the anglo-Norman race; he may deem it expedient temporarily to sus} { Sprain tos Louis 

or that he will not r adily lapse into appropriate their course. And yet, if we | py n to have t ter, 18 3 tomed to 

submissivene 8s. If [; uba we re acquire d, this pop- light dificult 7 »tnel ] rs im ‘ ) i | of th i i 


| ulation would be tractable and safe, or its resi- if the innumera ibuses which daily grow out | them.’’ No; Cuba wi r 


dence in the island terminated. In no event could | of its action or d ions should press upon our | « 
it occasion eee ne noeace . Notenable | honor or our interests, thi nts nwea 
objection can be derived from the laws whith | tive of the supreme authority of Spain has no « » Witho var WI Great | i 
regulate slavery 1 in Cuba. No matter how strin- power to abate t al : ifercuard the ho ' i bhey LV | : to 
gent, oreven savage, the y may be, the y would i im- ori ide smnify y the interests. ‘Ss We have 1 ’ ia nty and 
mediately be relaxed, under the influence of our to do with this,’’ is the answer given to Amer- ritory of t 


13a,”’ i l; 
system. It is a distinctive peculiarity of the’ ican representatives; ** you must go to the mother navies in the waters of the Gull 1 VW India 
anglo- Norman race that it fixes its impress upon Goveri ment’’acr the Atlantic, ugh the in- eas, indi nod ition to re le » tne 
every people with whom it comes into contact. — tricacies,the delay ith ubterfu of foreig larant 7 ro f le tor 

This is, in an eminent degree, thé peculiarity of departments, the only resort left to us, for t enter into this compact, | is rejected by Mr 
the peop le of the United State: Through the redress of now accumulated wrongs. Iillmore’s ad ! | ) f " i 
living entail of blood they have imhakite d the essen- ‘Thus, the ad ninistration of justi is confined this que , we must aiso re leet this dee! i- 


tial elements of character which distineuished to the privileged, ar i the hierarchy of power e: tion made by a public functionary of the N 
each subdivision of the Caucasian race; and thus | cludes the larce majority of the natives from dis- nda, Chevalier Lobé, in 1856: 
they assimilate others to them with greater fa- | tinction and authority. A moral ph < of oF ‘“ Fra ind Engia tond 
cility. Under the alchemy of this influence, our position, consisting of the planter and traders | visible i nen 
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they have assigned bounds to the ambition of the Czar. 
In America, those Powers, as they have declared in the 
face of the world, will also maintain the principles of im 
partial and severe justice, shielding the weak against the 
violence and the attempts of iniquitous invaders.”’ 


As if in proof of this declaration, Lord Claren- 
don, about the same time, said in the British Par- 
liament, in substance, ** that action should not be 
circumseribed by Europe, but that suclt protec- 
tiveaction, resolved upon by England and France, 
by virtue of their close and cordial alliat ce, should 
be extended over the whole globe.’’ In view of 
this declaration of Lord Clarendon, Chevalier 
Lobé further says: 


“ We respectfully beg Rogland and Pranec niso those 


other nations, which secretly or pr y hon their 
acqiivscence in those magnanwnou entinents, well to 
er nder the fate which the calunets of St. Petersburgh and 
Vashington have in store fort nations of the Spdnish 
race on the American continent.”” 

But there are mysterics of policy which lie be- 
hind the stipulations of treaties, and the declara- 
tions of ministers, and which shed li¢htupon this 


y | 
inquiry. Louis Napoleon is striving to create and 


establish a splendid colonial empire, by enslaving 
and binding together the West India Islands. To 
do this, he must hem in, or cripple the power of 


the United States; and this. he hopes to accom- 
lish through the coéperation of Great Britain. 
With a splendid tropical empire, he would be 
the rival of the United & ‘in the markets of 
the world, and would clutch the scepter now pass- 
ing into our hands. With lis power consoli- 


dated, and every region tributary to him, his arm 
would be invincible. Moscow has alre 
avenged inthe Crimea; W: 
its day of retril 


uly bes n 
( rloo would thi iT] find 
ution. 

The policy of Great Britain in resisting our oc- 
eupation of Cuba, is only explicable upon tl 
theory of subservience to l’rance. In fifty years 
her vast colonial possessions in the East will be 
stricken from her grasp; and she cannot redress 
the balance of her power Oy Increasing her em- 
pire on this continent. Her restle: 
ing diplomacy, too, is 
against her. 


sand embroil- 
y the world 
ast twenty years she 


fast arrayin 
During the | 
seems to have even lost sightof the end of diplo- 
macy, which is to keep up the relati 
and ward off the chances of war. Especially is 
it its duty to smooth asperities; at least, net to 
cree upon them. Reconciling interests with 
wnor, and in fairness, its object should con- 
stantly be to avoid, within human power, any- 
thing that may drive Governments to resortto the 
udlima ratio—the ever dane rous | ic of warfare. 
The mind of every agent should be thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that a resort to force is the 
penalty of national wrong; and that it becomes 
lawful only when all peaceful efforts to vindicate 
the right and tosecure redress have 


ns of peace 


proV GU abor- 


live. 
But, is this theory realized in British diplo- 
macy? How often do we find her agents not 


quenching the flames, but applying the incendiary 
torch? How many questions have arisen which 
the finger of British diplomacy has touched, for 
no other purpose, it would seem, but that of brist- 
ling it with difficulties? There are exceptions, tt 
ts true, and the United States cheerfully testifies 
to one in the person of the present Briuish Minis- 
ter at Washington. He connects the present with 
the earlier past of British diplomacy, when is 
character and spirit were widely different, and its 
annals bore the record of high and brilliant names 
But itis none the less true that England, for a 
quarter of a century, has set up and pursued a 
system of armed diplomacy. Nor is it less true 
that she is arraying the world against her. We 
are her natural ally, and why should she resist 
our occupation of Cuba at the hazard of war? 
The answer can only be found in her cordial alli- 
ance with France, and her subservience to the 
latter Power. 

And have we not causes of war with Spain suf- 
ficient to justify us in the judgment of history? 
Have not our rights been invaded; our honor 
touched, and our flag insulted, while all redress 
has been denied? Our commercial relations with 
the island are vital and complicated, and re the 
system of its administration is so adjusted as to 
embarrass usatevery point. Nor, while the pres- 
ent system of administration continues, is it pos- 
sible to avoid difficulties. In consequence atone 
intimate relations with the island, and the special 
powers exercised by the Captain General, it would 
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cil : . 
seem that in general matters of business, and in | 


particular cases of emergency, approach to him 
should be conceded to our consular representa- 
tive at Havana. And yet such is not his prerog- 
ative. One of the long standing subjects of the 
just complaints of our Government, is the obsti- 
nate refusal to allow our consul direct access, in 
official intercourse, to the supreme authority of 
the colony. 

If this be ever done, it is done ex gratia, and 
not in deference to a right secured to him by the 
comity of nations and our treaty compacts. Thave 
said that the position of the Captain General over 
the island, is that of a supreme ruler over any 
other Government. Gy a system of inference, if 
not of parallel, he seems to think, that as the rep- 
resentative of one Government, accredited to an- 
other, does not directly address the chief of the 
State, butapproaches him through the channel of 
his minister, so the consular agent of the United 
States has no right immediately to communicate 
with him; but that he must do so vicariously 
throu rh the mediu nofhi scolonial secretary. And 
yet there seems to bea distinction made in behalf 
of the British consul, who, unless I greatly err, 
enjoys the special privilege of a direct official in- 
tercourse with his vice royalty. 

Gut not only in the form and right of commu- 
nication is this distinction made between our and 
other consular agents. It is likewise and offen- 
» the very title with which our 
fit to invest its consular repre- 
sentative at Havana. In order to understand the 
injustice of a course so strikingly derogatory, 
both to the commercial importance and dignity 
of the United States, we must.refer back to the 
crowth of foreign commerce with the Island of 
Cuba. Itis barely thirty-four years sincea public 

etof Ferdinand VII. opened that commerce tothe 
world, in spite of the obstacJes and intrigues of 
the commercial boards of the Peninsula. Previ- 
ous to that period, the ports and the territory of 
island had been walled up against the com- 
mercial contact of nations, under the unrelaxing 
rigors of a monopoly, solemnly as it was shame- 
fully sanctioned by the congress of Utrecht. But 
with the prevalence of the more liberal spirit, 
and sounder views ofsuch functionariesas Arango 
nd Ramirez, England and France and the Neth- 
erlands, in 1824, ‘and subsequently, pre ssed for- 
ward to this new avenue of trade, and by virtue 
of a comparative freedom of commerce, secured 
the privilege of sending and maintaining consuls 
general at Havana. y 

This privilege is to every other nation, and par- 
ticularly to the United States, formally and per- 
sistently denied. ‘* We will,’’ says Spain, * al- 
low you to trade in our ports. We will, in our 


’ 


sively extended t 
Government sees 


colonial territories, allow you to appoint guardi- || 


ans of the rights and of the property of your cit- 
zens; but this permission must be vouchsafed 
with such distinctions and discriminations as we 
may be pleased toimpose. Your Congress may 
create the office of consul general for Cuba; your 
President, in the discharge of his duty, may com- 
mission a consul general for the * ever-faithful’ 
city; but your agent shall not come within its 
walls; he shall not receive his exequator under 
any other title than that of plain consul. The 
higher tite and broader prerogatives of the ‘ con- 
sul’general’ are intended, notfor you, but for our 
royal cousins of France, England, and the Neth- 
erlands.’’ Sic volo; sie jubeo; stal pro ratione 
voluntas. 

Such, sir, would seem to be the import of the 
conduct of Spain transiated into words. This 
implied insult to ow importance and dignity is 
inflicted in the face of the fact that we stand higher 
than either England or France, and, indeed, higher 
than Spain herself, in our contributions to the 
prosperity of the island. 
aclions of Great Britain in 1853, carried on by 
three hundred and sixty-eight vessels, amounted 
to $14,000,000; those of France, in one hitmdred 
and twenty-six vessels, contrived to halt up to 


$5,000,000; those of the United States, represented | 
by two thousand three hundred and seven vessels, || 


swelled into $19,000,000. Yet Spain allows to 
the former the consul general, which may be an 
empty honor, but one for which, empty honor. 


The commercial trans- 
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is denied. She allows it to the Netherlands, the 
| whole value of whose annual commerce with th P 
| island falls far below the actual cost of many’ 
one of the fifteen hundred sugar plantations which 
our enterpris@and activity, through our consump. 
tion, make contributive to her treasury. 
lows it to the Netherlands, with her imports of 
$83,876, and her exports of $246,661, making up 
the pitiful total of $385,585, represented by twent P 
four vessels, with an extravagant calculation of 
twenty-seven thousand two hundred tons; whilst 
she contemptuously refuses it to the United States 
with their $7,000,000 of imports and $12,000,000 
of exports, wafted to and fro by two thousand 
three*hundred and seven vessels, with their two 
hundred and fifiy-four thousand and eighte 
tons of merchant shipping. 7 
And how is this insulting discrimination made ? 
Is it merely under a withholding of the comity of 
nations? Is it under the exercise of the municipal 
power, which every Government possesses, of giy. 
| ing a consular exequatur, for just such consular 
privileges as it shall choose to designate? Under 
| none of these, sir, is this insult offered to a peo. 
| ple whose rank in the hierarchy of nations it js 
| now too late to question. But it is offered in dj- 
rectand systematic violation of treaty compacts, 
|The nineteenth article of the treaty of San Lo- 
| renzo, of the 27th of October, 1795, amply and 
| conclusively provides for the case. ‘That article 
stipulates that our consuls shall be put on the 
same footing with those of the most favored Goy- 
ernments. But, providentially for the cause of in- 
| ternational obligations, Spain had parted, under 
| the law of contingency, with her municipal rights, 
| long before the privilege was actually extended to 
| England, France, and the Netherlands. They 
never secured the individual prerogative of a con- 
| sul general, until the opening of the colonial com- 
| merce in 1824; whilst we, sixty years previously, 
| in 1795, had stipulated for a franchise, which is 
now obstinately denied, not only to the require- 
ments of our commercial, but denied also to the 
honor of our public character. Trifling as this 
question of the mere rank of a consul may be in 
the abstract, tt points toan inherent relation with 
the pride and importance of our people. Indi- 
viduals may hold off from the vindication of in- 
dividual character and individual rights, and they 
may not suffer from the forbearance; but no peo- 
ple, especiaily that which is called the American 
people, dare overlook attempts at insult or indig- 
nity, and hope that its influence and its honor can 
escape unscathed. 
And if, for these indignities and wrongs, we 
; submitted our disputes with Spain to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and tore Cuba from her grasp, 
_what nation could ‘rebuke us, or charge us with 
territorial spoliation? Could England do it? Are 
the annals of the world defaced? Has the story 
of the desolation and woes which have followed 
in her remorseless tread passed away from the 
memory of man? Have the records of her own 
high courts of impeachment, doing, at times, 
compulsory homage to justice, been destroyed? 
Have the shrieks of millions of véectims ceased to 
appeal against the enormities.of this habitual vio- 
lation of all sanctities? Tas the blood of those 
millions of victims, shed in the prosecution of her 
insatiate and still insatiable ambition, been to her 
| a regenerating baptism, that has so washed away 
her political leprosy, that to us—to us, who have 
| more than once foregone the. integrity of our 
rights, that we might indulge the boast of gener- 
osity—that to us she should fling the night-shade 
imputations of unjustifiable acts of spoliation and 
gross and flagrant crime? We are the subverters 
'of rights; we the oppressors of the earth; and 
England is the witness and judge of our guilt! 
| She never robbed, pillaged, and murdered in every 
quarter of the globe. She never carried desola- 
|| lation on both sides of the Atlantic and Pacific 
| waters. She never burnt Carthagena, sacked St. 
| Jago, and pillaged St. Domingo, in time of peace. 
|| Her sea-robbers and land-pirates, under secret 
commissions, never scattered terror along the 
coasts. They never, in their personality of free- 
|| booters, created@a specific race of marauders, which 
} the ignorant Spaniards converted into Flibusteros 
i] 


She al- 


en 


tt 


—a name—her own name—which she now so 


though it be, we ought to ** cavil with her on the || generously confers upon those of us whose greatest 


> 


ninth part of a hair’ as a matter of right. She 
allows it to them, while to us it is demied. She 


wrong is to have followed her suggestive exam- 
ple. The waters of Deptford never witnessed the 


allows it to the Netherlands even, while to us it || congees and bowings of the Hawkinses and 
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Drakes; touching with their red hands—red with | 


Aenea of the virgin Queen, or laying at her feet 
the crimson trophies of arson, murder, and theft. 
Oh, no; Americans alone are fillibusteros; A meri- 
cans alone are tramplers of the rights of nations; 


alone 


ciples of justice between nation and nation, scru- 
pulously observed!’’ and her officials again inau- 


blood of despoiled thousands—the dainty | 


agents of spoliation and perpetrators of | 
crime. Heavensabove! England mouthing “ prin- 


gurated in the Bay Islands’ encroachment. Eng- | 
jand imputing to us constructive spoliations, and | 
her armaments crowding every sea in search of | 
spoil and conquest! Is she oblivious, or mad, or | 


poth? Or, incharging us with the guilt of ** spo- 
jiation and flagrant crime,’’ does she herself claim 
an easement for her virtue, in the example of the 


harlot of Holy Writ, who ‘‘eateth, wipeth her | 


mouth, and saith, I have done no harm?’’ If 
England would rebuke us, she must burn up the 
history of the last three hundred years, stifle the 
erles of the pillaged East, and unloose the cine- 
ture with which she has bound the empire of the 
earth. Then, when her robes are cleansed from 
blood, her records unsullied by usurpation, and 
her fame assoilzied from stain, she may rebuke 
us for guilty ambition and territorial wrong. 

But, it is not for the mere purpose of expansion 
that our hand must be laid upon Cuba; it isa 
stepping-stone in the pathway of our progress; 
and it must be ours, or we must stumble against 
it. The commerce of the world is bursting old 
barriers and hunting new outlets. Great Britain 
is binding the world in a cincture of little Gib- 
raltars,as citadels of her powerand safeguards of 
her commerce. Her'hand is laid upon the rock 
of Perim; and she will raise it into a miniature 


Gibraltar to command the possible outlet,of the | 


Mediterranean through the Red sea, as she now 


holds the buge Gibraltar to master the inlet to the | 


former waters. She isaverse tu the commingling 
of the blue waters of the Mediterranean with the 
red waters of the Erythrean sea through the canal 
but her aversions do not extend to the 
Bling of the billows of the Atlantic with 
the Pacific through a like canal, joining 
San Juan de? Norte with San Juan del Sur. 





By | 


such an appliance she well knows our commercial | 


interests, our Pacific possessions, and our future 
enlargements, are all to be affected. Instinct with 
this generous idea, she immediately modifies her 
system of geodetic surveys. Her geographical 
scruples are incontinently removed, and her hy- 


draulie@@eories as rapidly changed. On the bare | 


suggestion ofahungry French adventurer—whose 
nam@smacks eloquently of his instincts, one Mon- 
sieur Belly—Lord Malmsbury finds no difficulty 
in the construction of a Nicaraguan canal, though 
England strongly objects to the canal of Suez. 


But, as such an appliance is decidedly to affect | 


our Pacific possessions, our general commerce, | 


and consequently our enlarging prosperities, his | 


lordship equally found that the protectorate of the 
canal by France, England, and Sardinia, might 
not ungracefudy come under the stipulations of 
the Clayton-Buiwer treaty—an instrument which, 
under the sincerest respect to the memory of the 


dead, 1 believe to be the best ‘* springe to catch | 


voodcocks ’’ ever contrived by vulpine cunning 
on the one, and blinked. by overweening confi- 
dence on the other, side of an international nego- 
ation. 

But, sir, I trust that both these splendid enter- 
prises of science and energy will be accomplished 
im ourage. I trust that this nineteenth century, 
which has inscribed the annals of ‘Time with a 
record of gigantic fights among the nations of the 
earth, will witness the triumph of the work of 
civilization in the darker places of the western 
and of the eastern hemispheres. The genius of 
man, daily weaponed by new discoveries, is in 


our days a very conqueror, commanding creative | 


means, 
The Macedonian, whose arms changed the chan- 


attracting continents, and uniting seas. | 


nels of the commerce of the world, once enter- | 
tained the idea of restoring what, even in his days, 


had been the canal of Pelusium, which had linked 
the Red sea to the Nile, and then of establishing 
a communication with his city of Alexandria, 
which he had reared at once into a seat of learn- 
ing and an emporium of commerce. Death balked 
him in his giant purposes. 

In our day, I trust that the spirit of humanity, 
which is an undying spirit, will dare, in spite of 


° ‘ 
Suez to navigation, and s 
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all obstacles, through the triple power of science, 
wealt®, and common sense, fret ly expresst d, to 
restore Egypt to the civilizing arts of life which 
she once dispensed. ‘There are holy crusades to 
be carried on, in peace, in behalf of human civ- 
ilization, and they must have every facility and 
every way for their workings over the world. I 
trust, therefore, that that spirit, in very defiance: 
of England’s obstacles, will open the Isthmus of 
horten by one half the 
way of the enlightened West to the barbaric East. 
But especially do I trust that, by the opening and 
fostering and the protecting at all hazards of the 
Isthmian highways, which the finger of God, with- 
in our own hemisphere, has irrevocably marked 
out for our tread, we shall still more reduce the 
distance that from the Cathays and 
Taprobanas, the ‘* Ormus and Ind,’’ of which the 
instincts of the middle ages had dreamed, and 
which our own hardy and indefatigable explorers 
have settled into realities. 

Sull, I do not see how we may intervene in the 
question of Suez, save in the honest tubute of 
our wishes, and the investment of individual 


severs us 


/ means. 


But however we may shelter the matter under 
the hints of a Monroe doctrine, the naked and 
obstinate fact that we do not want, and we 
cannotallow, the European nations to come to this 
continent to cut through, or regulate, or protect 
our isthmuses. 


is, 


The transection of the Isthmus 
of Suez has been the subject of long and stormy 
Cabinet councils of all the Governments of Eu- 
rope. For its execution, their unanimous consent 
had to be obtained. Ours, on which of them we 
may settle, are subject to no such condition. The 
same Providence, which, in its unsearchable de- 
crees brought the American race to this continent; 
the same Providence which raised them from de- 
pendence into self-sustaining ability; the same 
Providence which had confirmed their political 
power, when the original colonists of this conti- 
nent were compulsorily resigning theirs; tha 
same Providence points out to us how we are to 
shape our system of development and exhaust 
our destiny of greatness. It points to the obvi- 
ous ways of transit in our onward path, which 
nature and necessity, which the law of progress, 
the demands of commerce, and the requirements 
of civilization have forelaid for us upon the con- 
tinuations of our own soil. It controls the con- 
victions of every mind, and stirs up the echoes 
of every heart, and each echo answers in the 
words of the Lombard leader: ‘* God has marked 
it out for me; woe be to him who touches God’s 
gift to me!’’ 

‘To achieve our destiny, the waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico must be mare nostrum. ‘To this the 
traditions of the Republic—traditions that are the 
living testimony of the past, that can no longer 
speak otherwise for itself—and.the necessities of 
progress, now conspire. ‘lhe commerce of the 
world is breaking through old barriers and seek- 
ing new channels. Up to the beginning of the 
period within which we derived our colonial! ex- 
istence, and from which we strugglingly, yet not 
ignobly, rose into the dignity of a people whose 
voice is not unheeded in the councils of nations, 
Asia had been the great seat of trade; but its 
transactions, bound to the delays of a tedious and 
unsafe sea navigation and land carriage combined, 
were mostly restricted to the southeast of Europe 
and the waters of the Mediterranean. 

But the New World, the more obvious passage 
to the east, lay in the unexplored trackways of 
the west. From the western coast of Europe 
was that new world discovered, and from the 
period of its discovery it has reacted on the des- 
tinies of both Asia and Europe. From the days 
of Phenicia to those of Venice, at the time of the 
discovery of America, the Mediterranean sea, to- 
gether with the land routes which joined it to the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf, had constituted the 
narrow space which limited the international 
trade of the world of the sixteenth century. With- 
in that space civilization had, for thousands of 
years before, taken its roots. Mankind, within 
the measure of their resources, had then and there 
wrought wonders which the discovery of this 
continent, the peopling of its wastes, the planting 


| of its colonies—especially the colonies of the Hol- 


landish, French, and English stocks—are now re- 


producing, in broader forms, in farther reaches, || 
| and far brighter promise. Butespecially had Asia , 
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exercised an influence on the destiny of trade, 
which, with the discovery of our continent, passed 
away, never to be retrieved. The eager hand of 
Young America is, even at the present day, reach- 
ing to pluck the jeweled collar from the neck of 
her whom the earliest traditions greet as the dow- 
ager of the earth, and to plant upon her youthful 
brow the diadem which, with the primogeniture 
of birth, once proclaimed Asia the mistress of the 
commerce of the world. 

Yes, sir; with the exception of India, galvan- 
ized into reéxistence by the calculating violence 
of England, and it may be China and. Japan, 
lately startled into a new life, by the intrusions 
of the four most powerful nations of the west, 
Asia is buried in deepest lethargy, and its partici- 
pation, once so active, in the Operations or trade, 
has almostentirely ceased, Even has the south- 
eastern extremity of Europe come within the in- 
fluences of that torpor, On the very confines of 
the three known divisions of the world, which 
were once the most active theaters of thrifty- 
trade; those very confines where the highest de- 
velopment of commerce had been witnessed, and 
where it seemed destined to go on in unmeasured 
extent, ignorance, scantiness, and poverty, have 
been substituted for ‘the ene rey and wealth which 
had marked them for the dwelling place of polit- 
ical power. With the discovery of this continent, 
sir, Italy, not subjugated like Greece, her foster 
mother in all the useful arts of social and politi- 
eal jife, lost her preéminence and her prosperity 
in the commercial scale, when, with the discovery 
of America, the principal sources of that pros- 
perily were suddenly closed. The very genius 
of her son was fatal to her, whilst the discoveries 
of his daring spirit brought her down from the 
height of that commercial preéminence. 

With the mastery of commerce, (which she had 
held in her hands for nearly six centuries,) her 
other elements of greatness disappeared. Yet 
they merely disappeared in a change of place. 
Other fields for its resources were opening at the 
very time which marked her decay as the con- 
troller of the trade of the world, and heralded our 
advent into the family of nations, together with 
the history of our prosperity and commerce. 
Other theaters for its action had been prepared in 
the future colonies and States of the American 
continent. ‘The scepter of modern commerce was 
resigned by the reluctant hand of Italy; but re- 
signed to be greedily snatched at by Portugal, 
Holland, and Spain, by which it was alternately 
swayed, unul intrinsic causes of decadency, and 
a fatal combination of circumstances, put itin the 
hands of England; from which, with the declara- 
tion of our independence, we have wrested it for 
a perpetual heir-loom in the great family of 
American States. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR BILL. 
The 


hour fixed by the House for the close of 


debate upon this bill having arrived, 
The CHAIRMAN announced that the bill 


would be read by clauses for amendment. 

Mr. COLFAX. I move to amend by striking 
out the word ‘* Persia,’’ in the following para- 
graph of the first clause of the bill: 

“ For salaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers, and com- 
missioners of the United States at Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Austria, Brazil, Mexico, China, 
Chili, Peru, Persia, Portugal, Switzerland, ‘Rome, Naples, 
Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, 
Buenos Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia, Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Niearagua, Sandwich Islands, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay, $214,000.77 

My reason for making this motion, is, that we 
have no minister at Persia, nor do I see any ne- 
cessity for having any there, at present. Cer- 
tainly at a time when the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment is bankrupt and unable to pay its debts, and 
when the people expect retrenchment of us, we 
should not enlarge the diplomatic expenses of 
the country, except for some controlling reasons. 

It is true that the subject of this Persian mis- 
sion was some time since suggested to the other 
branch of Congress, and, if | am correctly in- 
formed, it has thus far failed to receive the appro- 
bation of that branch of the Government which 
is so peculiarly connected with the executive 
branch of the Government in the conduct of our 
diplomatic affairs. I move to amend the bill as I 
haveindicated. If the amendmentshall be agreed 
to, it will then become necessary to reduce the 
amount of the appropriation. ° 
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Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. 


‘ x plain the reasons of the ex 


I desire only to 
mmittee in 
mending an appropriation for the Persian mi 
sion. ‘The attention of Congress wa 


recom- 


s called to 
this subject during the la ion of the preced- 
ing Administration, and also a year ago last De- 
eember by the President, in his annual mes 
in which he stated that he believed it would be 
productive of friendly relations between the Uni- 
ted States and the Persian Government, if a mirt® 
ister should be sent to that nation. At thattime 
notreaty had been ratified and proclaimed between 
the United States and Persia. Prior, however, to 
the last session of Congress, a treaty had been ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Spence, who was our Minister to 
the Ottoman Porte, and stationed at Constantino- 
ple, with the Persian minister. ‘That treaty was 
submitted to the Senate at the last session of Con- 
gress, and was ratified by that body. ‘The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, believing that the 
President was the better able to judge of the ne- 
cossity of a mission there, and believing also that 
he was duly impressed with the neces sity of intro- 
duc ing economy in the public ‘ x penditure Ss, en- 
tertained the opinion that no minister would be 

iit to that nation unless there was a necessity 
for that purpose. As | remarked yesterday, it 


save, 


was a question of expedi ney for this committee | 


This mission has been 
recommended by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tionsofthe Senate. It has been recommended by 
the Executive; aud, sir, under all the cireum- 
stances, the Committee of Ways and Means did 
not feel disposed to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of withholding an opportunity for 
the House to express its opinion on the subject. 

Mr. CURRY. | think the time for debate has 
not exprre d. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, 
left. 

Mr. CURRY. I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the very reason given by several gentlemen 
of the Committee of Ways and Means is conclu- 
sive that this provision fora mission to Persiaought 
to be stricken out; because the Minister to Turkey 
has already found it within his power not only 
fully to discharge all the onerous duties of that 

osition, but also to do everything a minister to 
Puce could do; and that is tomakea treaty with 
that nation and the United States. There is not 
one cent of commerce, either of exports or im- 
ports, between Persia and us, as shown in the 
report on commerce and navigation, 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. One word, sir, 
of explanation, The Committee of Ways and 
Means preferred, on this subject, that the House 
should act upon it understandingly; that members 
should have an opportunity to decide on it; and 
therefore, embraced this appropriation in this bill, 
The matter is before the committee for its decis- 
ion. I may turthermore add, that the committee 
were advised that a minister was about to visit 
the United States from the Shah of Persia. It 
was expected, because of that event, that proba- 
bly ordinary courtesy would require us to send to 
Persia a mioister to return the compliment, 

Mr. BOBOCK. 1 call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Burrintron 
and Cox were appointed, 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
port d—ayes seventy-eight, noes not counted, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will proceed 
with the reading of the bill commencing at the 
nineteenth line. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask a question. I 
would ask the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means whether these assistant secre- 
taries of lezations at London, Paris, &c., are not 
new officers ? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. They are 
They are prov ided for by the act of 1856 

Mr. COLFAX. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means how 
much there was estimated for the Persian mis- 
sion? ‘The appeopriation in the bill ought to be 
reduced that amount. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. The appropria- 
tion then ought to be reduced $10,000. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. ‘Twelve thousand dollars, I 
think. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. No, sir; the act of 
1856, after enumerating the salaries which shall be 
paid tO ministers to certain nations, provides that | 


to determine this pomne. 


There are three minutes 


not. 
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: ae : 
there shall be paid to embassadors to all other na- | federation might dischar 


tions $10,000, and for ministers resident, $7,500. 
Mr. CURRY. But before we get to that, 1 
want to move to strike out ** Buenos Ayres.” 
Mr. PHELPS, of Miss 
we have passed from that paragraph. 
Mr. CURRY. We have not. 
Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. 


by. 
to interpose an obstacle to the offering of the 
rentleman’s amendment. 


tion for the Persian mission. ‘The next section 


of the bill was read and was passed, there being 


no amendment proposed to it. If we go back in 
one instance, we must in another. 

Mr. CURRY. 
out the provision for the Persian mission. 
was in line eleven; and now I propose to amend 
in line twelve. If it be in order, | propose to say 
a few words on my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment wyll be received, 

Mr. CURRY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
thatour whole mission system is one grand hum- 


bug, and that it is intended more to provide places | 


for placemen, and to extend the patronage of the 


executive department, than to enlarge the com- | 


merce of this country, or to cultivate friendly or 
sécial relations with other Governments. Some 
of them might, for special purposes and for special 
exigencies, be retained; but the true system, in 
my Opinion, is that which was practiced in the 
early history of this country, whé¢n commission- 


ers were appointed to visit different Governments | 


throughout the world. Mr. Monroe was commis- 
sioner to four or five Governments of Europe, and 
did more business than three dogen ministers plen- 
ipotentiary at the present day. Now, sir, in the 
present embarrassed condition of the Treasury, it 


is proposed to establish another new mission— | 


that to Buenos Ayres. We have a minister to the 
Argentine Confederation; and, as I understand it, 
Buenos Ayres was one of the States of that con- 
federacy. I know that it did not join the confed- 
eration of 1852. Yet, sir, our minister to the Ar- 
rentine Confederation can easily discharge all his 
duties, inclusive of those necessary for Buenos 
Ayres. Nobody doubts this. A 

Now, Mr. Chairman, although I do not expect 


to accomplish much reform here in this matter, | 
still, I desire to state it, as my opinion, that your | 


missions to Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, Rome, 
Belgium, Austria, and to other Courts, are of no 
possible utility whatsoever to the Government; 
and that these men who are dancing attendance 
on sach Courts are simply drawing their salaries 
without conferring any particle of benefit on the 
country. 

I havé here a table of the commerce between 
this country and those countries which I have en- 
umerated; and in some instances the whole of such 
commerce would not pay even the salaries of the 
ministers sent to these countries. Consular agents 
can discharge all the duties that are required; and 
if a special treaty is to be made with any of the 
foreign Governments, tt will be much cheaper and 
much more in accordance with republican prin- 
ciples, to depute a man specially to attend to that 
duty. . 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I will make a 
word of explanation, in reply to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Alabama. So far as the gen- 
eral spirit of his remarks is concerned, I have 
nothing to say about it. That is a matter for the 
discretion of Congress. With regard, however, 
to this mission to Buenos Ayres, which he says 
is anew mission, | would cite him to the appro- 
priation made at last session, and at prior ses- 
sions, for the same mission. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him whether there is now a minister to that 
country ? 


Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I willanswerthat | 


question ina moment. In regard to this mission 


to Buenos Ayres being a new mission, | will say | 


this: I hold in my hand the consular and diplo- 


matic appropriation bill of the last session; and I | 
find that it contains an appropriation for the min- | 
The same has been the | 


ister to Buenos Ayres. 
case for several years past. 

With regard to the point which the gentleman 
makes, that one minister to the Argentine Con- 


uri. IL understand that 


I understand that | 
the second clause of the bill was read and passed 
I have no desire, by any rule of the House, | 


The vote was taken, | 
as was stated, upon striking out the appropria- 


‘The gentleman’s amend- | 





ge the duties of minister 
to Buenos Ayres also, | concur with him in tha: 
opinion. But provision for this is made in the 
diplomatic act of 1856, which governs this matte, 
Under it, when one person discharges the dutins 
of two missions, he receives the full salary of one 
and-half the salary of the other. That is wha: 
will be done in this case. If Mr. Yancey, who 
|, is our minister to the Argentine Confedératioy 
_ shall also discharge the duties of minister to By. 
enos Ayres, he will be entitled to his full eom- 
se of $7,500 per annum for the one, and 
ialf of that sum for the other. It is in this view 
that the estimates are madeup. In Central Amer- 
ica, for instance, we have one person accredited 
to two Governments. Mr. Clark, of Kentucky 
| is accredited to the Governments of Guatemala 


8 


‘The last vote was on striking | and Honduras; and another gentleman is accred- 
‘iy 
That 


ited to the Governments of Nicaragua and Costa 
tica. These ministers are in the receipt of 
$7,500 a year for the one mission, and half of that 
sum forthe other. This is the condition under 
which the salaries are drawn. 
Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman allow me 
| to ask him if any mission has ever been discon- 
tinued in the history of the Government, except 
5 ce] 
to a country like Poland, that was stricken from 
the history of nations? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri... I desire to refer 
to the section of law controlling the matter. By 
the act of 1856, which remodeled our consular 
and diplomatic system, it is provided: 

* That when to any diplomatic office held by any person 
there shail be superadded another, such person shall be al- 
lowed additional compensation tor his services, in such su 
peradded office, at the rate of fifty per centum of the amount 
allowed by this act for such superadded office, and such 
superadded office shall be deemed to continue during the 
time to which it is limited by the terms thereof, and forsuch 
time as shall be actualiy and necessarily occupied in making 
the transit between the two ports of duty, at the commence 
ment and termination of the period of such stuperadded 
otlice so limited, and no longer.’ 


The question was taken on Mr. Curry’s mo- 
tion to strike out ** Buends Ayres;’’ and itwas 
agreed to. " ” 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I move to strike out 1- 
lowing section of the bill: ° 

* For salaries of envoys extraordinary, ministers, and 
commissioners of the United States at Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, stria, Brazil, Mexico, China, 
| Chili, Peru, Persia, Portugal, Switzerland, Rome, Naples, 
|| Sardinia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Turkey, 
|| Buenos Ayres, New Granada, Bolivia. Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Gautemata, Nicaragua, Sandwich Islands. Costa Rica, Hon 
duras, Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay, $214,000.” 

Now, | would like to inquire of any@jine who 
knows, whether any of these missions are estab- 
lished by law in that sense that it is obligatofY on 
Congress to send ministers to any of these places ? 
In other words, supposing all these appropria- 
tions for ministers to be stricken ouT, | want to 
know whether we violate any Jaw or not? 1 would 
like to know from the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, how many of these mis- 
sions are required by any existing law? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I believe that all 
of these offices are filled at this tyne. Appoint- 
ments of niinisters have been made, I believe, to 
all of these nations that are here mentioned. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Butis there a law requiring 
them to be appointed ? ‘ 

| Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. There is no law 
requiring an embassador to be sent to any par- 
ticular nation. ‘The President possesses the power, 
by virtue of the Constitution, of sending them. 
Congress appropriates the money that is necessary 
to pay the salaries of the ministers; and these 
salaries are fixed by existing law. 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee. I ask the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means whether 
the money has not already been appropriated to 
pay all the ministers now appointed up to the 
30th of June next, and whether that is not long 
enough to allow them to get home, if we now re- 
fuse to make any appropriation for another year? 

| (Laughter. ] 

, Mr. LOVEJOY. 


|, this. 





| 


Iam in earnest in respect to 
I made some remarks, precisely to this 
point, a year ago; and I still insist that {nave no 
conception of the use that any of these ministers 
are to this country. I do not know what inter- 
est of the country would suffer if there were not 
|, another appointment of this character made. 

|| know that some individuals may suffer. 1 know 
| there would not be so. many places to be filled by 
‘| those who have been repudiated by the people. 
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1859. | 


The autocrats of the dinner-table might not find 


wces if this law were repealed; but still the coun- | 


would suffer no detriment. The consuls can 
ke charge, and do take charge, of all the com- 
mercial interests. 

i therefore move to strike out this entire sec- 
ion, and would be glad if the yeas and nays could 
be taken upon it in the House. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I ask the gentle- 
man from Hlinois to modify his motion, so as to 
h ive in the minister to Spain. At this particular 

cture,it is necessary that we should have a 
Mi ister there. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
to that modification. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Then I will vote 
for the gentleman’s proposition. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Before the question be 
taken, on the motion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, | would like to make the clause as perfect 
as possible; and will move thatin lines fifteen and 
sixteen, the words ** $214, 000” be stricken out, 
and the words ** $175,0UU0”’ inserted. 

I make the motion for the purpose of obtaining 
from the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means information in reference to a feature 
which I see obtains in several parts of this bill. 
On ref rring to the estimates for appropriations 
for the next fiscal year submitted tous at the com- 
mencement of the session, you will find upon page 
71, that there was ap propriated for the salaries 
of embassadors and ministers plenipotentiary, 
for the year ending June 30, 1859, the sum of 
$274,000. It is estimated that on the 30th of 
June 1859, there will remain unexpended of that 
appropri: — the sum of $100, 000, which, as | 
understand it, leaves the sum of $174,000 as the 
amount necessary for the ¢ urrent fiscal year. I 
do not know why it has been thought necessary 
to increase that amount to the sum of $214,000, 
which is asked for in the estimates, and re porte d 
in this bill for the next fiscal year. The same 
thing also occurs in the item for salaries of con- 
suls. The amount appropriated for these salaries 
for the current year was $173,750, of which it is 
estimated that there will remain unexpended on 
the 30th of June next, the sum of $33,750, leav- 
ing a balance of $140,000, as the amount needed 
for the current year. And yet it is estimated that 

$240,000 will be required for the next fiscal year, 
and that sum is provided in this bill. ‘There are 
several other items of the same character. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. One will answer 
for the purpose of explanation. The gentleman 
has fhade a mistake. If he will turn to page 53 
of the estimates, he will find that the sum of 
money require d for the salaries of ministers 
therein specified would be $314,000; but itis esti- 
muted that, on the 30th of June next, there will 
remain an unexpended balance of $100,000. That 
unexpended balance being deducted from the 
$314,000, will leave the sum specified in the bill. 
The page of the estimates to which the gentleman 
refers is a little deceptive, the unexpended bal- 
ance of $100,000 having been there deducted from 
the amount requfred, and le aving $214,000; and, 
without reference to a previous page of the esti- 
mates, (page 53, ) it would not appear that the 
émount require dis really $314,000. The gentle- 
man will perceive, by turning to page 53, to which 
I cite him, that $ $314, 000 is the sum required for 
the payment of the salaries of the ministers therei 
named; but the Secretary reports that there w il 
probably be an unexpended balance of $100,000 
at the close of thfs fiscal year, and that amount 
has been deducted from the whole amount re- 
quired in the statement on the page to which the 
gentleman has referred. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I would ask the eentleman 
from Missouri whether, as a matter of fact, the 
salaries of ministers and consuls have been in- 
creased in the aggregate, or whether it is pro- 
posed to increase them during the coming year? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. Iti is not proposed 
in this bill to increase the salar y of any minister 
or of any consul—that is to say, the Committee 
of Ways and Means propose no such increase. 
Their salaries ar@frezulated by law. The Co om- 
mittee of Ways and Means only propose to ap- 
propriate such sums of money as are requisite to 
pay persons holding office the salaries prescribed 
vy law,and have deducted from the amount which 
will be required for that purpose the unexpended 


I have no objection to make 
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balance which will probably be on hand on the 
30th of June next. F 

Mr. MAYNARI I did not suppose that the 

salaries of individuals had been increased. Miv 
ing juiry was whether the aezregate amount had 
been iner ania by providing for new missions or 
consulships ? 

Mr. PILELPS, of Missouri. There are no 
new consulships provided for. The number of 
salaried consulates is fixed by law. Consuls may 
be appointed at other places than those named in 
this bill, but they will receive no compensation 
but the fees of office. 

Mr. MAYNARD. That is the information | 
desired, and I will now withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. STANTON. I move toamend the amend- 
ment of the ventleman from Ilinois, by striking 
out all after the word * Spain,’’in the eighth line, 
down to the end of the fourteenth line. 

I make this motion, Mr. Chairman, for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the House, and 
es pecially of gentlemen upon the otker side, to the 
proposition that if they expect to make any es- 
sential reduction in the expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment, they have to doit by some radical, strik- 
Ine change ,in some of the Ds partments of the 
Government. This idea of keeping up your dip- 
lomatic corps, and your Army, and your Navy, 


and all your army of office-holders, and going on 
vith your contracts and such ¢ xpe nditures, and 
saving by sixpences, with a view of reducing the 


expenditures of the Government, is all idle. It 
cannot be done. ‘The question is, what can you 
best dispense with ? Ww here can you best cut off 
some branch of the public service which yow re- 
quires a large « xpen diture, and which ean be dis- 
pensed with with the least practical public incon- 
venience? Now, | confess to you, sir, that I 
know of no arm of the public service that is more 
emphatically useless than this disdeveaite service—- 
none inthe world. For commercial purposes, our 
consuls discharge all the duties thatare required. 
The diplomatic ministers discharge no duties ofa 
commercial character. If you have any treaties 
of importance to negotiate, you always send 
special minister, or else have it negotiated with 
a foreign minister here in Washington. You 
never intrust your ordinary diplomatic agents 
ith serious and importand negotiations; and 
there is really no necessity for those agents. 

Now, [ intend to withdraw my amendment and 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, [Mr. Lovesoy;] and I want tosee how much 
sincerity there is in the tallx that we hear in this 
House about a reduction of the public expendi- 
tures. Gentlemen over the way are horrified at 
the idea of a large tariff. Sir, you cannot get rid 
of it unless you reduce the expendit ures of the 
Army and Navy y and the diplomatie service, and 
others of a similarcharacter. The lopping off, as 
the Committee of Waysand Means propose todo, 
of $700,000 from an appropriation of $16,000,000 
for the Army, is a picayune business after all. 
You cannot make any material reduction by such 
movement as that. Now, I want, asa matter of 
curiosity, to see how many members of the House 
are willing tocome up to what isa substantial re- 
form, retrenchment, and reduction of what is, in 
my judgment, a wholly useless and unnecessary 
pul lic expenditure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I shoul 
be exceedingly gratified if it were possible to meet 
the gentleman from Ohio, and reduce the expend- 
itures of this Government. I would be glad if we 
could do it in this bill. & hope we shall be en- 
abled to make some reduction before we have 
concluded the five minutes’ debate to which we 
are entitled in amending the bill and perfecting it. 
But, sir, we can accomplish no practical good by 
striking out all of this section after the word 
‘* Spain,’”? or by recalling our ministers from 
abroad. 

Now, the gentleman from Ohio will recollect 
that in 1856 a bill was passed by Congress regu- 
lating the appointment and payment of our for- 
eign ministers, and changing the existing law on 
the subject. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that, if 1 understand this 
bill, it does not make it obligatory upon the Pres- 
ident to appoil ita single foreign minister. It con- 
fers the power to make appointments, but makes 
no provision for the payment of their salaries; 
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and [imagine that if we refuse to make any ap- 
propriation for their payment, nobody will be 
very likely to desjre the appointment. 
T 1 
i 


Mr.CR ‘RD. That power has been ex- 
ercised. We have now ministers at all these 
points; and the mere refusal of this Cor eress to 
appropria a suffi nt amount of mone y to pay 





ers of our Government abroad, would 
home a single man whom the President 
ofthe United States has appointed. By the act 

of 1856, it is provided that all envoys, ministers, 
residents, commissioners, &e., included in sche d_ 
ule A, shall be entitled to a certain rate of com- 
pensation. Now, that compensation is fixed by 
law. ‘These offi ers have been apport d: they 
are now ab road ; and the omy question with me 

as a member of this House ,1s whether, after the 
be entitled to a certain 
amountof money, | will refuse to appropriate the 
amount nec § ry for carrying that law into oper- 
ation? Now, sir, here, in this bill, we have re- 
ported that these 


not bring 


law has said they shall 


‘ 


officers shall be entitied to the 
amount of $214,000. The law of 1856 provides 
exactly how much they shall receive. It is not 
in the powel! of the Way sand Me Committee 
to lessen the sum to which th gentlemen are 
entitled. Ifit were possible, we would have been 
elad to reduce the amount But the amount is 
provided by law, and we have no power to change 
it. The President, if we refuse to make this ap- 
propriation, will not call home a single minister; 
and the only effect of the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio would be, that Congress would be called 
upon at its next session to provide the means by 
ilaries of these minis- 


We could effect no good re- 


D 


which the payment of thes 
ters could be made 
sult by withholding this appropriation. 

Mr. STANTON, by unnanimous consent, 
withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. SCALES I move to amend by striking 
out the seventh line of this section. It is admit- 
ted, I believe, on all hands on this side of the 
House, as well as on the other side, that there is 
a necessity for retrenchment and reform in the 
expenses of the Government. ‘The President of 
the United States has, in his annual message, in- 
vited Congress to a rigid scrutiny into the ex- 
penses of all the Departments of Government, for 
the purpose, If possible, of reducing the expenses. 
I am here to respond to what the gentleman from 
Ohio, over the way, | Mr.S1 ANTON, | has said; and 
I will say that there has been, and will be before 
this Llouse, no bill in which that reform and re- 
trenchment can more properly be commenced 
than in the bill now before this committee. 

The gentleman from Alabama correctly told us 
this morning, of a time in the history of this Gov- 
ernment, when we had but tew ministers plenipo- 
tentiary abroad; when our commercial interests 
abroad were mostly attended by commergial 
agents; and when the whole cost of our diplo- 
matic service did not exceed $100,000. Now the 
salaries of our ministers and consuls amount to 
nearly five hundred thousand dollars. 

I say then, if we are to bring about any re- 
trenchment and reform, now is the time to begin. 
If the [louse refuse to do it now, I shall despair 
of their doing it at anytime. lL invoke the aid of 
the Democratic party ; 1 invoke the aid of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; L invoke the aid 
of the Committee of Ways and Means; I invoke 
the aid of every one who is in favor of this work 
of retrenchment and reform, to commence with 
this bill. Ll withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 


as to 


I modify my amendment so 
strike out the whole paragraph, and in- 


Por Bugry of envoy extraordinary to Spain, 312,500. 


Mr. BUFFINTON called for tellers on the 
amendiigién t. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Crate, of 
Missouri, and Burrinton were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 53, noes 63. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. GARNETT. I move to strike out the 
word **Rome,”’ in the eleventh line. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I make the point 
of order that the proposition to strike out the 
whole paragraph having been negatived, it is not 
now in order to move to strike outany particular 
item of that paragraph. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doubts whether | 
the point is we ill taken. 

Mr. GARNETT. I then move to add words 
to the end of that paragraph. 

Mr. BURNETT. With all deference to the 


gentleman from Missouri, the chairman of the 
Committee ot W y and Ms ins, I-hold that his 
pont is not weil taken. Ido not understand, 
under the rules of this House, that when a mo- 


tion to str out an entire section has been nega- 
tived, it is to amend 
that section in reference to any particular item, 
or to strike out any particul 

Mr.GARNETT. I k 
is at my side, that 


opposition to thes 


then out of order to move 


ur provision. 
inn from a friend who 
it was ruled the other day, in 


oimt of order raised by the gen- 


theman from Missourt. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair decides the 
point of order not well taken, and overrules it. 

Mr. ‘s L.RNETT. Then | move to strike out 
the v Rome’? in the eleventh line. 

\ i Pre | ris toa point of order, 

Mr. GARNETT. Ido not yield unless the 
ge! tieman takes at app il from the decision of 
the Charr. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has 
been decided. Docs the gentleman take an appeal 
from the d j moof the ¢ urs 

Mr. LEITER. Ido; and I desire to say a word 
on it. | hold that itis in order to perfect a par- 


agraph even aficr the motion to strike out the 
entire paragraph. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then the Chair has decided 
as the gentiemen de es. 

Mr. LEITER. ‘Tien I yield. 
Chair had decided the point 
gentleman from Virginia, 


I thought the 
{ order against the 


Mr. GARNETT. 


strike out the 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
word ** Rome.’’ IL voted against 
the motion to strike out the whole clause, for the 
reason that | was not prepared to go for so radical 
areform as to discountenance all foreign missions. 
For my own part, I think that some of them are 
necessary and proper. I think thatthere are others, 
however, which, like the Persian mission just 
stricken out, are neither more nor less than jobs; 
neither more nor less than pleasant places to be 
disposed of by the Administration which may 
happen to be in power to its friends and admirers. 
Among them is this mission to Rome, which was 
created for the first time some years ago, when 
we had plenty of money in the Treasury, and 
when it was desired to make some pleasant place 
for a supporter of the Administration which hap- 
pened then to be in power. 

What, Mr. Chairman, are the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with Rome? Exports, 
none. Imports for the last year, $2,500. Your 
minister there has a salary, | believe, of some 
eight thousand dollars, 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. It is $7,500. 

Mr. GARNETT. And incidental expenses 
will run it up to nine or ten thousand dollars 
It would be a profitable operation for us to turn 
over the whole of this commerce to that minister, 
We 
would make money by that operation. The year 
before, the import commerce was larger. I want 
to be fur about this. ‘The year before the revul- 
sion, the Imports amounted to $55,000; and what 
was it made up of? Essential oils, $19,000. They 
were for perfumery, | suppose. Rags, $15,000. 
And, sir, weare,forsooth, to k: epa minister there 
to attend to such matters. ‘The empire of Great 
Britain, with one or two islands inhabited by 
Cathohes, maintain no ministers there, and she 
gets on well. France and England do not keep 
missions at Naples, a greater commercial place by 
far than Rome to this country. They h@we done 
without ministers there for years pas, Have 
their interests suffered? I admit that chide not 
discontinue miiisters there because they did not 
want them, but that they discontinued them be- 
cause they disapproved the system of govern- 
ment prevailing there. Yet, sir, a delicate and 
difficult matter, the Cagliari affair, was success- 
fully settled with Naples on the part of Great 
Britain, with nobody to act for the latter buta 
eonsul; the consul who has since been sent to the 
city of Richmond, in Virginia. I say that this 
mission to Rome has no purpose, no use, except 
to afford patronage to the Administration. I say | 
that the salary paid to the minister there, includ- | 


li 
ul 


and to tell him to take it all for his salary. 
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ing incidental expenses, is more than the com- 
merce with Rome is worth to us in profits; more, 
indeed, than the whole amount of commerce, pro- 
fits and all, during the last year. ‘Therefore, I 
ask the committee, if itis really in favor of re- 
ducing the expenditures, to do away with that 
mission, 

Mr. BURNETT. I propose to move an amend- 
ment to the amendment by striking outall except 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Spain, and Mex- 
ico. 

Mr. GARNETT. I see that the gentleman 
and myself agree in the main; and I suggest to 
him the expediency of taking separate votes on 
each mission it is proposed to do away with; 
that we strike them out in the detail, instead of 
in the agrregate. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then L withdraw my amend- 
ment for the present. ? 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I do not design 
detaining the committee with any lengthened re- 
marks i regly to the gentleman from Virginia, 
He certainly misapprehends the duties of an em- 
bassador. If it be his duty only to attend to 
commercial affairs, then consuls and commercial 
agents will do as well. 
planation, and oppose the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY. 
land. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move to increase the 
amount of the aggregate appropriation $1,000. 

Mr. Chairman, | am as much in favor of an 
economical administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as any gentleman on this floor. There 
are a great many abuses in the administration of 
the Government which can be and ought to be 
reformed. And, sir, I am glad to observe the 
spirit of economy which seems to animate the 
other side of this House. LT admit from the de- 
clarations we have heard to-day, that they have 
commenced a reformation of some of the abuses 
which they have countenanced;* abuses which 
they have aided in fastening upon the country. 
W hat extravagant appropriation has been made, 
sir, which did not receive the sanction and the 
support of the other side of this House? 

Mr. STANTON. What one can the gentle- 
man name? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
appropriations. 

Mr. COLFAX. We have had no such bill for 
years. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. There is the French spo- 
liation bill, which was supported, when it passed, 
by the other side of the House. . 

But, sir, in my estimation, they have not com- 
menced to reform in the right place, or in the right 
way. I believe that ministers ought to be ap- 
pointed to foreign courts; and why? Because, 
sir, we should have agents to watch the political 
movements of foreign Governments, and to ascer- 
tain how our interests are affected by those move- 
ments. We should have agents, duly commis- 
sioned by this Government, to foreign nations, 
to shield and protect the rights of our citizens, 
This practice has been observed since the found- 
ation of the Government, and has been sanctioned 
by our wisest statesmen. ‘Treaties of amity and 
commerce have been made by our foreign minis- 
ters, which have redounded to the best interests 
of our people. Why, sir, a treaty has recently 
been made with China, which will vastly extend 
our commerce with that Empire. What estimate 
can be made of the benefits to accrue from that 
treaty ? ; 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me ask the honorable gen- 
tleman whether that was made by a consul, ora 
minister? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It was made by a com- 
missioner acting as a minister; a commissioner 
discharging the functions and having the rank of 
minister, and not by a consul. 

Mr.CURTIS. I thought the gentleman referred 
to Japan. ‘The treaty with that empire, lately 
made, was made by a consul. 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr.STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am obliged 
to the gentleman from Mississippi for his speech. 
I trust that gentlemen upon this side of the House 


I move to strike out Switzer- 


The river and harbor 


I merely make this ex- 
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will appreciate it, and learn something from jt 
They will now see what obligations the other 
side feel themselves under, when this side haye 
helped to pass appropriation bills for them, | 
may sometimes happen that gentlemen upon t] 
other side of the House are a little short, and ha 
pressed for votes to pass the ordinary appropria- 
tion bills. It has occasionally happened that a, 
tlemen upon this side have given oe the neces. 
sary votes. They now see how that obligation 
has been recognized. They see how they om 
treated for those acts of courtesy. I hope the 

will take a lesson from it. y 

Mr. FLORENCE. They only have assisteg 
to pass ordinary and necessary legislation. The 
were acts of justice, as well as of courtesy, 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman from Mis. 
sissippi, who is after charging on this side of the 
House that they had voted for extravagantappro. 
priations, has failed to put his finger on one par- 
ticular. He pointed out two measures which haye 
not passed atall. But out of this $80,000,000 of 
Government expenditure last year, he has not laid 
his finger on one extravagant appropriation that 
this side of the House has voted for. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Do | understand the gep. 
tleman from Ohio to admit that, as an act of cour. 
tesy, he has voted for extravagant and unneces.- 
sary appropriations? 

Mr. STANTON. No, sir; I have not donego, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. That was the statement. 

Mr. STANTON. I have voted against all of 
them. I said that some gentlemen on this side of 
the House had voted for appropriations. I did not. 

Several Members, (on the Republican side of 
the House.) Not for extravagant appropriations, 

Mr. STANTON. Not for extravagant, but for 
some appropriations. I did not intend to be in- 
cluded in that category which the gentleman al- 
luded to, and which I alluded to. I have not voted 
for any of the appropriations as a general rule. | 
have gone on the idea that you were responsible 


t 
18 
rd 


for the expenditures of the Government, and that 


you should vote the appropriations. If you did 
not choose to do it, the Administration, for my 
part, should do without them. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Is not the gentlemana 
part of the law-making power? 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. And of the power that 
appropriates for the expenses of the Govern- 
ments 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. And is it not his duty to 
assume his full share of the responsibility? 

Mr. STANTON. Grant all that, sir. When- 


| ever you place me in the condition to control the 


expenditures of the House; whenever you place 
me, and those with whom I act, on committees, 
and give us majorities, and enable us to control 


| the legislation of the House; then I am ready to 


assume my full share of responsibility. But Ido 


| not choose to make myself a scape-goat by vot- 


ing for appropriations for which I may be after- 


| wards arraigned. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire te say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that I regard the principle just 


/ announced by him, as an improper principle to 


_ govern his action and mine. 


I think that in leg- 


| islating on appropriation bills, as well as on all 


other matters, those who have notions of economy 


| corresponding with others; those who think the 


Government expenditures too large; those who 
believe the appropriations wrong, ought, from 
this side and from that side, and from all sides, 
vote conscientiously, and defeat such appropria- 


_tions. The responsibility rests on Congress and 


on the Administration together. 

Mr. STANTON. This Republican Govern- 
ment of ours can only be carried on through the 
instrumentality of parties; and the people hold 
the party in power responsible, and justly so, for 
the expenditures of the Government. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Is this debate germane to 


_ the question before the committee? 


| the amendment. 


Mr. STANTON. Perfectly. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 


Mr. STANTON. Ihave fhe floor. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I object to the withdrawal of 

I want to say a word upon it. 
The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon it is ex- 

hausted. 
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wr. FL ORENG E. “We ll, let us vote on it. 
The amendment was withdrawn. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire, Mr. Chairman, 
mer . to strike out the whole of this sectien, 
the eighth line down to the seventeenth, and 
1 do so for the reason 
Mr. BURNETT. Lrise to a question of order. 
That motion has been already made and disposed 





“Mr. CRAWFORD. I tuke issue with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and state to him, that 
since that motion was made, the words ** Rome,”’ 
and **Switzerland,’’ have been stricken out of 
he section. 

| make thismotion, Mr. Chairman, for the rea- 
son that I want to get through, if possible, with 
this section. Four hours would not be sufficient 
time in which to discuss all those various ques- 





tions arising out of it in regard to our foreign 
ministers; and ¥f we continue this discussion to- 
dav, we wills not getthrough this bill for perhaps 


the next ten days. In the House every gentle- 
man can have an opportunity of recording his 
yote upon the propriety of maintaining any par- 
ti wile pew sh or striking out any particular part 
of the bill, In regard to this, I am perfectly will- 
ing that responsibility should rest upon gentle- 
men. The law of 18 56, fixes the salaries of these 
various diplomatic ofthe s; and they are all filled. 
The only question for tl is Hlouse to determine 
is, whether the y shall make or withhold appro- 
priations for their payment. So faras | amcon- 
cerned, Lam perfectly willing to vote for the repeal 
the ) ww of 1856. Let my friend from Kentucky 
(Mr. Bunnetr,] my frie nd from Vi irginia, [Mr. 
yARNETT.] my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Stanton, ] 
or let meusbers from any side of the House come 
up and move to repeal the act of 1856, and I will 
go with them. Sut I do not desire that the prop- 
osition should be made here, or that the Com- 
nittee of W ays and Means should be charged 
with recommending extravagant expenditures 
which they have no power to control. W hat 
power over the q jhestion has that committee 
got? It appears to me that these gentlemen are 
commencing at the wrong end of the line. 
them begin with the repeal of the law under which 
these appropriations are made, and I will go with 
them. Have we power to control the President 
in making these appointments? We have not; 
aud every well-informed gentleman will admit 
that when the appointments are made the salaries 
must be paid. ‘I'he only question , therefore, is, 
-~ ther we shall appropriate the money now, or 
ppropriate it hereaft ter, The appointments ar’ 
not made in virtue of "any power that we possess. 
No man on this floor is more desirous than my- 
self of retrenching the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernmentg@nd Iam ready to vote for the repeal of 
the law authorizing the appointment of minis 
to any Court where they are not absolutely re- 
quired. Let the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
GARNETT] introduce his proposition to that end, 
“ : will support it. 

BURNETT. I apprehend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have a right to perfect this section of 
the bill before the gentleman’s proposition to 
strike out the whole clause is put. ‘I'hat is par- 
liamentary. I move to strike out of this clause 
the ministers to all the Courts except Great Brit- 
ain, France, Russia, Spain, Mexico, China, and 
Paraguay, aed to reduce the amount to $100,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky proposes to make a motion of his own. I 
desire to say a word in reply to the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp.] Have I nota 

right to debate the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia? * 

Mr. BURNETT. I will only oceupy the floor 
for a moment or two, and will then yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOUSTON. When the gentleman shall 
have debated his amendment, it will not be in 
order to reply to the gentleman from Georgia. 
That is the only reason why Lask the floor now. 

Mr. BURNETT. I wantthe Chair to decide 
whether I am entitled to the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled 
to the floor. The Chair thought he had yielded 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BURNETT. No, I did not. 

We hear agood deal said here, Mr,Chairman, 
on the subjectofeconomy and retrenchment. The 


ters 


gentleman from Georgia has seen proper, before | 


Let | 
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|| Thad said one word on this bill, to appeal to The 

gentleman from Kentucky and the g ntleman from 

Virginia to pursuea certain line of policy. Now, 
I say to the gentleman from Georgia, that the 
power to appointa minister is claimed to be a 
constitutional power that is vested in the Presi- 
dent, and which he can exercise at any time that 
he ees proper. : 


SEWARD. Not unless the mission is 

eatin’ by law. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir; it is claimed he 
can. 

Mr. SEWARD. I dissent from that. 

Mr. BURNETT. The only means that Con- 
gress possesses of reaching the abuse of this 
power, is by refusing to votethe money. Let us 


refuse to vote the money to pay those men who 
are sent abroad to Courts where we do not ne d 
ministers; and how c&n we do it, except when the 
consular and diplom: itic appropriation bill is be- 
foreus? lask the gentleman from Geor ria, (Mr. 
Crawrorp,]| when he talks to me about the act 
of 1856, whether there is anything in that act 
binding this House to appropriate money for mis- 
sions that are unnecessary ? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman allow 
me to answel : 
Mr. BURNETT. No, sir; the gentleman de- 
clined to yie ld to me when he had the floor. I 
know Sir, that the power to appoint ministers has 
been claimed, under the! 


er, by various Presiden 


naked constitutional pow- 
ts, and has been exercised 
by them in the apy it of ministers, in the 
absence of law. Idon t pretend to say thatthis 
is a correct constitutional position, but Ls: Ly that 
the power having been exercised, the only way 
in which we can correct the e vil is by re fusing to 
vote money for missions which are useless and 
unnecessary. Sir, [ have no charge to make 
against the Commuttee of Ways and Means, but 
I say that unless the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the Executive De ‘partments of the 
Government coéperate ii n ood faith with those w ho 
| are rea Ily in favor of « conomy, and of correcting 
the abuses qf this Government, nothing practical 
ean be done in the way of reform. This House 
can do nothing without the aid and coéperation 
of the Executive Departments and of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. The gentlemen of the 
committee may talk aboutmembers opposing their 
bills in a fa I, sir, only act upon 
the convictions of my own judgment, as to whether 
expenditures are necessary or not. 

And why do I make this motion? Because the 
missions that! propose to strike out, are unneces- 
sary. As was wellremarked by ee cenenens from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Scares,] and also by the 
gentleman from Alabama, [] aia uRRY,| we do 
not need these mis rare not de eal 
by the interests of our Gove et a and if we in- 
tend toeconomize atall,let us adopt the suggestion 
of an enemy upon the other side of the House, and 
show our faith by our works. 

[Elere the hamimer fell. 

Mr. PHILLIPS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | would like 
to read two lines to the gentleman from Kentucky 
who has just taken his seat. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman must excuse 
me. I must decline to yield for that purpoze. Mr. 
Chairman, if there were no other way of attain- 
ing the object which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has in view, I might support him in the 
motion he now makes; but there is anothermode 
of attainipg the same end. Let him withdraw his 
amendment at this time , and move in the House 
to repeal the law which provides for the payment 
of these salaries. Letgentlemen reflect fora mo- 
ment that they owe a duty to the country as well 
as to their party. Whenever an appropriation bill 
comes before the House a lecture is delivered from 
the other side of the Hall. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would ask the gentleman, 


pointmer 


cuious spirit . 


sions. ‘The 


if we cannot as easily effect the object I have in| 


view by refusing to appropriate the money for 
these salaries as by repealing the act of 1856? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I answer, no; and if we could 

|| effect it, we would effect it in the wrong way. 

‘The Constitution of the United States gives the 

| President power to appoint embassadors, and 

there is no law which regulates that power. An 

/ act was passed in 1856 to regulate the compensa- 

| tion of those embassadors, and while the gentle- 
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man cannot take away from the Preside nt the 
power of appointing them, he can, by amendin: : 
the law of 185 6, put the-salaries at a mere nom- 


inal amount—an amount so low that the appoint- 
ments will not be sought after for the purpose 
which he has mentions . 


But, sir, | do protest against this mode of legis- 
lation. The rules of the House require that the 
Committee of Ways and Means shall report ap- 
propriations for expenditures under existing laws, 
They cannot legislate; they dare not disregard the 
law. The gentleman asks me if he will not effect 
his purpose by the motion he hasmade. FPtellhim, 
no; and his own reflection will satisfy him that he 
could not do it in a satisfactory manner, Where 
would his amendment leave the matter? The 
President has the power to appoint these minis- 
ters; we cannot restrict that power. The law of 
1856 remains on the statute-book providing what 


salaries the officers thus appointed shall receive. 
Would not the amount fixed by that law be due 
to the officers appointed by the President? And 


} 


would the Fc ith mai dare, when he 
another year, to withhold from these officers the 
salaries that would be due to them A r that 
law? There is time enough to effect this reform. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 desire k the 
ecntiemana question. Does the law to which he 
refers, fixing the salaries, require the President, 
contrary to his own judgment, to send a minister 
to any court? If we make 
is itnot still in the discre 
of the Senate when, and t 
they wills 


comes here 


to ar 


these appropr 
the President and 


thie se 


ions, 
tion of 
» which one of 
nd ministers? 

PHILLIPS. Ihave already 
‘tion rests with the President. 
ident does not think it v' ce 


courts, 
Mr 


diser 


said that the 
If the Pre S- 
sary, he will not ex- 


pend the m mney for these salaries. But Tsay that 
the defeat of these appropriati ys will not repeal 
the law of 1856. Let the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky introduce a billto repeal that law 
it. Let him give 
him put upon the 
reducing the salaries of these 
these appropriations will not hereafier be made. 

Mr. STANTON. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether, if the law of 1856 were repealed, 
and the President were to appoint a minister, it 
would not be obligatory upon us to pay him a 
reasonable compensation ? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I have already said that you 
may fix the compensation ata mere nominal sum, 
The power is in your own hands; but exercise it 


,or modify 
Let 

law 
ministers, and then 


of such a bill now. 
statute 


notice 


-book a permanent 


in the right way. For one, Lshould bye ashamed 
to legislate in this way, if there was any other 
mode by which the same obje ct oeaka be accom- 


plished. And no gentleman will rise in his place 
and tell me that the object sought by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky cannot be reached in the 
mode I have pointed out. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire toask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if he intends to assert the 
principle assumed’ by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, that because the Constitution confers this 
power on tlie President, it authorizes him to act 
under that power without reference to any legis- 
lation of Congress? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I mean to say that the pow- 
ers of Congress are restricted by the Constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. REAGAN. Iam sorry to hear a Demo- 
crat say that. 

Mr. PHtLLIPS. Then the gentleman had 
better learn a different style of Democracy. I 


say Congress, so far as they can—— 

Mr. REAGAN, I do not refer to Congress, 
but to the President. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Allow me to say—— 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOWDELL. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment 
to the amendment already pending, and no fur- 
ther amendment is in order 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
mittee do now rise. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I would remind 
the committee that provision has been made for 
holding evening sessions for general debate, if it 
be desired by a majority of the committee. I 
hope that by unanimous consent this bill will be 
laid aside for the present, and another bill will be 

‘taken up. The committee can then take a recess 
_until seven o’clock. If gentlemen desire to make 


I move that the com- 
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speeches upon subjects other than the bill now 
before us, | hope the oy portunity will be afforded 
them, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 


I insist on my mo- 


: 


tion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
So the commit - and the Spe aker having 


resumed the ¢ r, Mr. STEVENSON ri ports d that 
the Committee of t! W hole on the state of the 
Union had, according to order, had the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 
a bill (11. R. No. 666) making appropriations 
for the capsular and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1860, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I move that the 
rules be suspend d, and the HTouse ré solve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, for the purpose of taking up the Presi- 
dent’s annual messace The committee ean then 
take a recess, and meet to-night for discussion. 

In ni ikea ‘ry thi motion, | do hot intend to dis- 
ace the consular and diplomatic appropriation 

nil, It will come up again to-morrow; butif we 
go into committee now, the President’s message 
will be under consideration to-night. 

Mr. McQUEEN. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. STANTON. I desire to know if there are 
any gentiemen who desire to speak to-night ? 

The question was t iken; and the House refused 
to adjourn 

Mr. PHLELPS, of Missouri. I now insist on my 
motion that t suspended, and that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
W hole on thre Stats of the Uni mn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the rules were susfended; and the House 
resolved itselfinto the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Stevenson in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the con- 


sular and diplomatic bill. 


he rules be 


PRESIDENT S MESSAGE. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri, by 
unanimous consent, the bill was laid aside in- 
formally, and the President’s annual message 
taken up for discussion. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, obtained the 
floor, but yrelded to 

Mr. HOWARD, who moved that the commit- 
tee take a recess until seven o’clock, p.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon the 
committee look arecess until seven o’clock, p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The committee resumed its session at seven 
o’clock, p. m., (Mr. Barkspate in the chair.) 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the member from Mau&ine, who sits on 
my right, [Mr. Wasunvrn,] finished his speech, 
a few days since, upon the mission and duty of 
the Republican party, I tried to obtain the floor 
to beprovise areply to it. Failing in that effort, 
I have waited the publication of the speech, and 
have given it an attentive perusal, 


Itis a repre- 
sentative spec 4 It 


assumes a tone of suggestive 
advice, which denotes at once the solicitude of 
the councilor and the reserved authority of the 
command r. R yee with promises ol rewards to 
the faithful and of penalties to the disobedient, 
the very st 
tive of leadership and discards the equality of 
fellowship. It was written out in advance of its 
delivery, and was merely read here pro forma. It 
was meant for the country. Jt was pronounced 
with a deliberateness and precision of emphasis 
which made us general tone authoritative; indeed, 
the member spoke excathedra, His frequent use 
of the terms “oligarchy” and “‘oligarchic”’ served 
a different purpose than merely to string together 
unusual words; they pointed out the connection 
of this speech with one delivered at Auburn, some- 
what more than a year since, by a distinguished 
leader of the Republican party, who represents the 
Stateof New York in the other wing of the Capitol. 
Beth are minerals from the same mine; parucles 
of ihe same system; music fron two instruments, 
but compose i by the same master; emanations 
from one intellect, only diversified in the effect- 
iveness of the production, by being published 
through different channels. 

Though the principle enunciated has been ex- 


yie of that Spe ech asserts the preroga- 
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preased heretofore, its repetition now by the mem- 
ber from Maine, serves to prove that his speech 
is a representative speech, duly studied and pre- 
pared; and that 1t was intended as the bugle note 
from certain leaders of the Republican party, sum- 
moning the pe ople of the free States to another 
sectional effort in the next presidential election, 
to be made under the auspices of extremists who 
essay to lead and control the Republican organi- 
zation, and to convert it to their own uses. I 
make no doubt, from this beginning, that we shall 
hereafter be entertained with new editions of the 
Rochester speech from the same distinguished 
author, reading us the second lesson, which treats 
of homogeneousness of matarial as a necessity to 
the vitality of systems and States. Under this 
view it may be as well to renly at once to the 
whole theory of the Senator from New York, and 
to embrace in one speech al} lf have to say about 
the policy of maintaining a political organization 
upon the bases proposed by him, and offered here 
to public discussion by the members from Maine 
and Ohio. I confess that Lam not discontent that 
the occasion has been presented fora public de- 
bate, in which the schools of American politics 
may be classified and arranged intelligently for 
popular examination; and the lines which divide 
then, may be clearly defined, so that men, who 
have principles, may see the policies which are 
suggested and the courses which are to be pur- 
sued. ‘They may thus, at last, learn to stand by 
their principles, and come up to a patriotic dis- 
charge of their duty. 

I shall offer no apology for any want of polish 
that may appear in the preparation of my re- 
marks upon this occasion. I shall not study 
antitheses, weigh phrases, or call poetry to adorn 
the presentation of my views. I want to reach 
the hearts of my countrymen; and I know the 
easiest way to my object, is to speak with the 
simplicity of truth and the directness of candor. 
My only aim is to bring their minds to the earn- 
est contemplation of the future which awaits the 
country, and to urge them to avoid the calami- 
ties to which we shall be subjected if they lend 
willing ears to unwise councilors, who fail to 
present and do not promise to pursue any scheme 
of practical statesmanship. 

I shall address myself in the first place to the 
people of the free States. [am not of the class 
the gentleman from Maine calls ‘the slavery 
propaganda!’ Tama citizen of a slave-holding 
State, was born and reared where the institution 
of slavery exists, and [have noted well the work- 
ings of the system upon the social and industrial 
habits of the people among whom llive. lam 
not exercised about the extension of slavery. I 
would not legislate affirmatively to compel its 
extension, any more than I would to prohibit itby 
legalenactments. Iam one of those who believe 
that more harm than good has been done by agita- 
tions upon this subject, and that the continuance of 
such agitation, both North and South, can produce 
no other effect than to alienate from each other 
people who should be united, and to jeopardize 
stitutions which secure to the people of this 
country a larger share of liberty, political equal- 
ity, and freedom in the pursuit of happiness, than 
has been granted to any other community. I 
would not reopen the slave trade with Africa; on 
the contrary, I should oppose that proposition 
with whatever influence and talent I possess; and 
there does not live in the free States a citizen who 
would discountenance infractions of the policy 
which forbids that trade sooner than I would, or 
press the sanctions of legal penalties for a viola- 
tion of the laws upon that subject further than I 
would. 

It were useless to discuss the oft-mooted ques- 
tion whether slavery is anevil. My observation 
of its effects upon society has brought my mind 
to the conclusion that benefits spring from it, and 
some evils follow in its train. But this specula- 
tive theorem has nothing in it of the practical with 
which the American statesman, in my opinion, 


can deal. There should be some limit to agitation | 


which disturbs society, by constantly seeking a 


disarrangement of the basis on which it rests. | 


The people of the free States, when once con- 


vinced that no practical benefit can flow from the | 


efforts of men, who, professing philanthropy, in 


fact seek political power, and the gratification | 
| of personal ambition through the instrumentality | 
. ef such agitation, will surely withdraw from this | 
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class their countenance—at least so far as-to di- 

rectthem tosome other means of becoming famous 

than at the expense of the peace and harmony of 

the Government under which we have lived and 

prospered together for nearly a century, With 

this introduction L enter upon the argument 
| 


a 


ie following propositions characterize t} 
speeches to which I am replying, to wit: 

1. The great problem to be solved unde 
system is, whether our Government shall be a 
confederacy of republics, or of oligarchies—of 
democracies, or of aristocracies. 

2. Whether the States shall advance under the 
bounding spirit of freedom, or languish wnder the 
blighting influences of slavery. 

3. Whether we shall reduce the Declaration of 
Independence to a practical governmental truth 
leave it to fill a niche in the temple of p litical 


te 


r our 


ori 
philosophy merely. 

I ask my countrymen to examine for them. 
selves how the decision of either or of all these 
theorems is to be attained in practice, and, if at. 
tained, how can they affect their country in its 
career? When gentlemen characterize the slaye- 
holding States as oligarchies rather than as re- 
publics or democracies, this epithet is applied 
with intent to obtain a leverage in the minds of 
the laboring masses of the free States by produe- 
ing there discontent; and through that discontent 
either to urge those masses to interfere with “these 
oligarchical institutions’? of the slaveholding 
States, despite constitutional obligations, or to as- 
sume an exclusive contro! over the destinies of 
embryo States that may become hereafter mem- 
bers of the Union. The first of these objects po- 
liticians emphatically deny. They say, on the 
contrary, they would protect the right of the master 
in the States where slavery obtains. As to the sec- 
ond, they admit that, being opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery in the ‘Territories, they feel 
that everything in the power of the people of the 
free States should be done to prevent that exten- 
sion. 

I know the people of the free States do not like 
the system of slavery; I know they are opposed 
to an extension of slavery. I neither seek to 
change their opinion, nor to prevent its free ex- 
pression. But just at this point, let me ask, have 
the people of the free States the power, through 
congressional action, to prevent the extension of 
slavery to the Territories? This question is one, 
not of negrophilism, but of constitutional right 
and political expediency. It is not to be fairly 
decided by mere impulse of feeling, but its de- 
cision rests on the constitutional sanctions under 
which we live, and upon which the States and 
people of this country have established their po- 
litical relations to each other. It is not a question 
of ethics or philanthropy; but one of political 
rights and power only. Now, Lask m#tountry- 
men of the free States if this question has not 
been heard and decided often enough to be con- 
sidered settled? It was decided in 1850, by the 
legislation of that date, after a struggle of three 
years. It was decided in 1852, by the Whig and 
Democratic parties voluntarily adopting, in na- 
tional conventions, resolutions to stand by the 
principles of the compromise of 1850. Southern 
men seem to have thought they were again deciding 
this question when they voted for the -Kensas- 
Nebraska act in 1854. “Northern men who voted 
for that act were willing to regard it as a judicial 
question. Tlow far the right to carry a slave into 
a Territory extends, has been since judicially de- 
cided by the highest constitutional tribunal we 
have. 

We are told that the Dred Scott case has been 
misinterpreted; that this point was not before the 
court; what the * slaveholding judges’’ said was 
mere obiter dicta; and finally, that the politica! 
power of Congress cannot be controlled by a coor- 
dinate department of the Government. But these 
exceptions to the decision will notavail. The Su- 

reme Court is a constiiutional tribunal, to last as 
bent as the Government of the United States; and 
it has pronounced its opinion on the point in ques- 
tion, not only unmistakably as a court, but with 
such force in the separate opinions of its mem- 
bers, both from free and slave States, that there 
is no longer any doubt of the views of the tri- 
bunal. Itis the supreme law until that decision 
shall be reversed. 

The American party placed its dictum also on 
record through its national council against the 
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continuance oo of this agitation. How can a point 





settled if this has not been settled? I present 
the action of Congress, whereby this asserted 
nower was repudiated and its exercise refused. 
| present the action of the people through national 
mvent tions, indorsing, accepting, and guaranty- 
¢ this congressional decision, and pledging the 
col pantry to stand by and sustain it. | might cite 
i later case, in which men of all parties came to- 
ther to vote for the Crittenden-Montgome ry 
amendment—a bill drawn upon the principles of 
the legislation of 1850, which commanded the ma- 
rity of this oven 4 at ite last se sion. After rs 


nals, courts, Congress, aad pe ade mat must we 
think of the pertinacity which now se riously pro- 
noses ** to fabs our battles o’er again?’’ IL re- 
spectfully submit to the people of the free States 
thatitus an ove rdraft upon the it prejadic es, whicl 
should be protes sted by their patriotism ona i 


It is nothing more nor less than an effort to 
abolitionize the Republican party ; ; for it places in 
their mouths new dogmas of the most radical 
stamp, which far surpass any thing that party has 
heretofore professed as c ardinal. Sir, we were 
told, two yeurs since, at least by the Americans 
who were then ac ting with the Re public an partly ‘ 
but claiming to be Americans, that the mission of 
the Republi party would be ended when the 
destiny of Kansas should be settled; that it ori- 
ginal d lil, aud was limited to, opposition to the 
introduction of slavery into Kansas. This wa 
its only purpo Because the people of the free 
States were indignant at the repeal of the Mis- 
souri compromise act of 1820, they then determ- 
ined slavery should not make any advantag 





froma proceeding which they deemed aggressive 


and marked by bad faith. Now the destiny of 
Kansas is sealed; the Republican organization 
has no further mission to perform, consistently 
with the design in which it originated. Men 
have now an opportunity to halt and to take a 
new observation. At this pon t ofetime and op- 
paneer I address myse lf to the Americans of 
the free States particularly, under hope that they 
will seriously consider their duty; and that the y 
will now choose definite ly between the conserva- 
tism of Americanism and the radicalism and ab- 
stractions of an abolitionized Republican organi- 
zation. 

Heretofore, I have understood their position 
and the tendencies which controlled them. [ 

ald easily compre he nd the at a man, professing 

ill the material tenets of the American doctrine, 
at the same time felt all the « opposition to the re- 
peal of the Missouri compromise act, which was 
so reneral a sentiment among the pe ople of the 
free States. I can see how such a man, adhering 
to the American cause, thought there was no in- 
consistency in maintaining the other proposition 
I can underStand how he ‘eanine coni- 
mitted to a current whose ve locity he could not 
resist and whose direction he could not control, 
unt il he stood be fore the country aj ypare nt ly sO 

tepublicanized that the light of his Americanism 
shone as a farthing candle only, com)ared with 
the intensity of his Republicanism. Lut, sir, the 
vote of Kansas on the Lecompton constitution 
has settled all doubt as to the will of the Kans 
pe ople. Hereafter no pafty, and no consider: ible 
body of any party, out of Kansas, will seek to 
interfere in the disposition of the slavery question 
by Kansas. The will of the Kansas people will 
be carried out, and Kansas will come into the 
Union, as a State, under such constitution as 
shall express the voice and command the acqui- 
escence of the people who are to live under it. 
Thatcontestis closed; even the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York announces that it is closed; 
the leading Democrats of the South recognize it 
as closed. I hope I may be pardoned for an ex- 
pression of my own thankfulness that it has been 
so settled as to vindicate the rreat principles s of 
non-intervention and popular sovereignty, which 
were canonized by the legislation of 1850. 

In this exigency, what should become of the 
Republican organization? If the avoidance of 
slavery extension to Kansas, because that would 
have been violative of the P rovisions of the Mis- 
sourl compromise act, was the sole cause of the 
origin of that organization, shall it cease when 
Or shall it 
before which its members shall 


likewise. 


its real mission has been fulfilled ? 
erect new altars 
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be called to worship? a lopt new bann rs, which 
its masses shall be required to follow? The lat- 
ter course is palpably the det | 


rmination of th 


) 


with whom the gentlemen from Maine and Ohio 
act. And that d termination ont ir partis a 
summons to all the Americans of the free Stat 


men of the free Stat 
now between a political array guided by thes: 
leaders, upon mere abstractions to radical sec- 
tional purposes, afid to ultimate overwhelming 
defeat, and that moderate practical ; 
itics which seeks harmony bety 


conservative 


to choose 


hool of pel- 






he different 


sections of the Republic, by re ¢ the rights 
of all sections, and by working for the general 
good, with a patriotic | that comprehends the 
interest of each part of the country as the great- 


est good of the whol 


The theory of the Senator from New York may 


be summed up thus: 

1. Slaveholdinge States are olizarchies, and, 
such, are not consistent with that republican 
equality which should exist between men who 
live under democratic institutions. 

2. Slaveholders, being oligarchists, pr fer an 
aristocracy to a democracy; and their efforts in 


the history of th 


Government of the United 
States proving tl 


rthem to be aggressive, cites all who 
love democracy rather than oligarchy and aristoc- 
racy, to present an opposition to slave holders. 


3. History and: xample prove tl itthere must be 


homogeneousness of labor in a country governed 
under one political system; therefore, we must 


ultimately all be free, or all be slaves; and this 


fact being accepted as axiomatic, the corollary 


from it is, that all free people in the free Stat 
should unite in one effort to put down slaveholders 
in this Governm nt, or, at 1 ast, tO assume con- 
trol of its policy 1 fute destiny, regardless of 
the views, interests, or wishes, of slaveh 7 Me rs. 
4. There being no sentence in the Enelish lan- 
ruage it would be politic to mbody exact the 
result to flow from the practice upon the fore roiling 
political views and purposes, we had best rest 


the new oreanization on the general principle, 
‘all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
amonegst-which are life, lib: 
of happine > "This will be like Napoleon, who 
‘* assumed the empire to prot et the liberties of 


Franee.’’ Now, I resp ‘tfully submit to the 


‘rty, and the pursui 


people cf the free States that these | ropositions 
disclose an intent to practice, under a vague gen- 
erality, upon a theory of absolute hosulity to 
slavery, as it exists in our country, which ts at 
war with the compromist s of the Constitution, the 
character and original basis of the Government 
of the United States, and which can by possibil- 
ity prove successful only upon a dismemberment 
ofthe Union, and the ruin of that political edifice 
which was constructed by our forefathers for the 
benefit of their post rity. 

I need not multiply words to exhibit the char- 
acter and purpose of this school of politics, It 
is exposed as plain and undisguised abolitionism 
by the very statement of its own dogmas. a 
is the abolition element of the Ri public in pa ty 
seeking to lead and control that organization ‘to 
iis own purposes, and, under its name, to revive 
and pursue a theory heretofore repelled and repu- 
diated by the good sense and patriotism of the 

veople of the free States. 

The answer to this whole theory may be briefly 
summed up thus: our forefathers, inhabiting the 
British colonies in America, by commort effort, 
achieved independence and formed a Confedera- 
tion. In most of the colonies which then com- 
bined, slavery was an existing fact. In the sub- 


sequent establishment of the Government under 


the Constitution of the United States, this fact 
vas left where it was found, to be controlled by 
the separate municipalities in which it existe d; 
no further note being taken of it in the Constitu- 
tion than the provision touching the extradition 
of fugitives frcm service, the power to repress 
the slave trad:-, and the representation accorded 
to three fifths of the colored population. ‘This 
last provision was a compromise made by slave- 
holders with statesmen from the North, who in- 
sisted upon the representation of the whole of that 
popul: ition. The explanation of this effort on their 
part is found in the single fact that representa- 
tion and direct taxation were established as cor- 
relatives by our Constitution; and the northern 


‘| statesmen of that day were solicitous to expose 
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‘ , ’ 
Ors as possible 


as large a surface of their heigh! 
to the burden of maintaining the Governme nt. 
Th practice of supporting 
tariff of dy ities 

t ym a dire et taxation upon their —_ 


Government by a 
ont n} vorts shut otf the slave pop- 





, 
' 


and left in operation only their politi ical rep 
sentation; a result which, ex: imine d alone, seem 
to leave no correspe andi requivalent to the North, 
but which has in fact secured fortune and power 
to that section, aoaaal the encouragement given 
to mechanical and manufacturing industry which 
has found its permanent home in the midst of the 
North, under the well-direected energy of that 
people, 

When gentlemen from the free States at this 
day criticise the Institutions of the slave States as 
olivarchic or aristocratic, will they answer ifthey 
are more so now than they were when the Con- 


tederation existed, or when the Constitution was 
adopted ? And if, finding fault with these features, 
they would make them cause for a crusade against 
slaveholders, will they not admit that their posi- 
tion invokes a cen ure Upon those men who in 
the ancient time entered into Uh se constitutional 
oblizations with these olizare thats established 


the very relations which exist to-day ? How can 
those relations be changed without ~ disunion, 
or usurpauion of power within the Union? If 
these men will avow disunion as their purpose, 
the patriotism of the people of Maine even will 
soon dispose of their theory and of them, If they 
will avow usurpation of power contrary to con- 
stitutional ob! ration, will not the peo te whom 
they address spurn their counsels Aa maintain 
their own plighted faith to brethren and country- 
men? There is noconeession in the Constitution 
hy which these gentlemen or their constituents 
can | mitimat ly interfére with the in stuituuions of 


a State which are republican in form, or in any 
manner contro! a State in the adoy tion or rejec- 
tion of a given system of domesti : labor. They 

declare that the y do not seek to ae re with ori 


very 1 States where it exists—that there they 
would extend to it all the prot ction secured by 
the Constitution. ‘They aver that they only seek 
to preve nt its extension to Territories. The ar- 
rument already adverted to proves that this prop- 
osition Is itself a suggested usurpation of power 
not conferred on Congress. Ihave already cited 
to this point the results of several contests—con- 
tests in which these very leaders were actually 
and actively engaged, and in which they were de- 
feated. Their theory has been rejected not only 
because It reconime nds u surp ition, but it has been 
condemued by men who refuse it on grounds of 
rene ral politics il expedie ney. 

There is another consideration bearing on this 
view of my subject which of itself should secure 
the rejection of this theo Ys a which exposes 
it as a mere abstraction seized on b y politicians 
fat ally bent upon mis thiet Our country has ex- 
tended fr8m east to west until its boundaries in 
that direction rest upon the Atlantie and Pacific 
oceans. ‘The State of Californiaand Oregon have 
letermined against the introduction of slavery 
into their borders. Minnesota has rejected it. 
Kansas has also substantially settled the ques- 
tion for herself. Texas has already determined its 
future by the voice of her pe ople, and the resolu- 
tions of annexation. The Indians own and oc- 
cupy the region between ane sasand Texas. Utah 
an dN New Mexico were created by the act of ]850. 
In the case of Utah, lL well remember the Wilmot 
proviso was offered to the bill as an ame ndment, 
and received only some forty-eight votes. I cite 
this fact to show that, after th passage of the 
New Mexico bill in 1850, with the guarantees it 
contains, there was but an inconsiderable number 
of Representatives here, even from the free States, 
who continued to urge the power of Congress 
which the rentlemen claim, and the expediency of 
its application to Utah. In the free State 8, who 
that eve r profe ssed that ardent love of the Union 
which should distinguish a genuine American, 
vill to- a ay or hereafter join a crusade, whose pro- 
fessed object is to pull down and to tear away the 
princi les which were established in It 850, and 
which constitute the chief glory of that conserva- 
tive Administration which, under the auspices of 
Fillmore and Clay and Webster, assisted by the 
patriotism of Dickinson and other Democrats, 
gave peace toa distracted and divided country? 

I have adverted to the political status of the 


Pacific slope, to that of Texas, Minnesota, Kan- 
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sas, and the Indian Territory, and tothe eruaran- 
tees to New Mexico ard Utah contained in the 
act of 1850, to briz y before the popular mind the 
fact that they cover every inch of territory within 
the present boundary of the Union exce pt that 


inconsiderable secti ! 


mn embraced by the G vdsden 
purchase, known as the Mesillavalley. Having 
no further power of contin ntal expansion In an 
castern ‘or western direction, let us look to the 
north and south. Passing the present cordon of 
free States, we find the whole north in the hands 
of Powers quite alfle to hold their possessio is,and 
a climate, too, entirely uninviting to the establish- 
mentofslavery. Any professed expectation of 
its spread thither will be condemned by ordinary 
intelligence as entirely apocryphal. Looking to 
the south, we finda people ofadifferent race from 
our own, involved in anarchy and civil wars, and 
unable to respond to any nation iloblieation. We 
find a climate and productions where slave ry 
might be 3 dvantaveou sly employed in the devel 
opment of the resources of the land. Should it be 
the fa ‘ ofo irc muuntry to he compelled to absorb 


A port nof Mexico, oreventhe whole of it, there 
} ¢ done at any early 
day. When it is done, shall we be told by the 
pe ople of the free States that they stand on cuard 


to prevent the States in that direc 
in 


Is no probability of its bet 


ion trom mntro- 
ducing slavery. if the peopl habiting them may 
Why, even these advocates of 
the theory of the Sen tol from New York do not 
pretend to control the acti ; and when- 


ever any part of Mexico enters our system, it will 


desire to do 0 


, F lat 
mi Ot Stal 


be absorbed by States. The idea of a protectorate 
over a part of a State which the President has 
advanced, implying, as it does, paralysis to the 


administrative functions of the State, will never 
obtain. But, if those States come into our Union, 
itwillonly happen when they come as Texas did, 
with institutions already organized, upon the char- 
acter of which no question can arise here. 

Looking, then, at our present condition and 
our capacily of future expansion, I respectfully 
submit that there is no excuse 
slavery agilalion. ‘This country needs no legisla- 
tion about slavery. ‘The | ower of Congress re- 
quires no asse riion on this distracting theme; be- 
cause the guarantees of existing law are already 
applied to every foot of ground within the pres- 
ent boundaries of the Union. Where will these 
Republican leaders find territory on which to 


Jor the renewal of 


! 

make tangible application of their pecaliar dog- 
mas? If any such place exists, I appeal to the 
Democratic party, which now holds the power 
both in this and at the other wing of the Cap tol, 
to brine forward bills at once to establish terri- 
torial governments therein, consistently with the 
principles which have been decided hi retofore in 
this forum, and tv the judicial department of the 
Goveroment; principles upon the preservation of 
which alone I do honestly believe the, harmony 
of the American Umion can be preserved. [ wish 
that the sluices of possible future agitation may 
be closed, and that the bitter waters of section- 
alism may be stayed forever, 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to add, in 
order to attest my steadfast opposition to the dog- 
mas asserted by those to whom I bave been re- 
plying; nothing which could pointout more clearly 
than What I have said, the broad and salient fact 
that there can be no coalition between the politi- 
cians of that school and men who think as I do, 
When the gentleman from Maine abandons his 
obnoxious abstractions and sectional views, and 
shall be ready to march upona platform of broad, 
Union-loving, and practical statesmanship, that 
shall discard negrophilism, andexhaust its benev- 
olence and its wisdom in some etfort to restore the | 
country to prosperity and to serve the interests of 
the white men who inhabit it, we may combine; 
but on his idea, resistance will last while I live. 

The gentleman gave me to understand that if | 
we could not stand by the Republican principles 
as he expounded them, Maine and New York | 
and ether States would go into the possession of 
the Democratic party. Sir, [ have long suspected | 
there was buta single point of difference between | 
Republicans like the gentleman from Maine and | 
the Democrats. He confirms my supposition by | 
the declaration that, if an opposition cannot be 
framed upon the ideas announced in his speech 
touching slavery, we may expect an exodus of 


his whole tribe to the Democratic party. This || 


means, | suppose, that on this question ofthe 
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power of Congress over slavery alone, they differ; 
or, at least, that if the Republicans cannot win 
power on their own basis, they consider the pres- 
ent Democratic party their next best chance. I 
cannot contradict the gentleman, nor dissuade 
him from his inclinations. I can only say to him 
that not even such a misfortune as a painful sep- 
aration from him can produce a modifieation of 
my prineiples; and when he arrives in the Dem- 
ocratic camp, | can only wish the leaders of that 
organization much joy of the acquisition of a 
new patch to their political quilt, which already 
exhibits nearly every color of the rainbow. 

The gentleman from Maine denounces an op- 
position to Democracy based upon any other the- 
ory than his own, as ** acontrivance which would 
ro to pieces immediately on being launched by 
the American people.’’ He proposes, more sens- 
ibly, L suppose, to administer the Government of 
this country upon the single principle he has an- 
nounced, being the first sentence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, accompanied by a runping 
commentary upon the wickedness of African sla- 
very. When the American people install an Ad- 
ministration upon his idea, there will be very 
little chance of its failure by a quarrel over the 
spoils; for there will be none to administer; more 
likely an opportunity of ** lashing southern men 
intothe Union,’’as has been promised among the 
interesting exercises of such an occasion, 

Mr. Chairman, | think that Ido not estimate 
improperly the great volume of American senti- 
ment. LI bave seen the political storm blowing 
with fearful violence before to-day. I have seen 
the gentleman from Maine, and others of his pe- 
culiar school, marshaling their hosts to the strug- 
ole over these same issues, and J have seen them 
fall back, beaten, discomfited, and overwhelmed. 
‘They never fail to claim everything; they seldom 
win anything by theirown unaided force. In the 
elections which transpired last fall, they claim the 
return of a large Republican strength; whereas, | 
understand the fact to be, that a Jarge proportion 
of the returns belong to the exertion of more con- 
servative men, and will come here to represent 
more conservative and practical principles than 
those enunciated by the members from Maine and 
Ohio. It will remain for the opening of the next 
Congress, to determine the extent to which the 
Republicanism of the gentlemen will exert a 
power. I predict that it will never repeat the suc- 
cess which once it achieved in this Hall, by rea- 
son of the course pursued then by the Demo- | 
cratic leaders. | cannot bring myself to the be- 
lief that the er to which the gentleman would 
yield the lead of the Opposition, numbers more 
real strength to-day, than when it supported Mr. | 
tlale for the Presidency. 

‘To exhibit this fact, no more is wanting than 
that the Americans and conservative men of the 
free States, who do not intend to be led into an- 
other sectional contest, and who do not desire to 
roll this stone of Sysiphus forever, shall take their 
proper position, renew their devotion to princi- 
ples which demand adoption for the good of their 
country, and refuse hereafter, calmly and stead- 
ily, to fuse with any and every species of radi- 
calism. ‘The first thing to be done—the first step 
to be taken—must be taken by the peopleat home. 
‘They should meet in primary assemblies, confer | 
freely with each other, sift and examine the pro- 
posed bases for future action, select, each man | 
for himself, the principles of administration he is 
willing to espouse, and then stand by these to the 
close, If a conservative national ticket can be 
formed which will represent the ideas that suc- 
ceeded in 1850 in quieting the agitation of that 
year, and which were so well received by the 


whole country last year, because they were built || 


upon the same sound and national basis, then 
there will be room to hope for the return of this | 
country, from its present awful condition, to an 
era of well regulated prosperity; but on the basis 
of the gentleman from Maine, and the Senator 
fgom New York, there is no reason to hope; and, 
indeed, it is creditable to the good sense of the 
country that there is no room for hope. 

Why, sir, is it not shocking to hear a sectional | 
contest for the Presidency deliberately planned 
and proposed in this Hall? What must be the | 
hallucination which conceives that the American | 
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in the Republic on which an application can be 


made of the result? It is a mere abstract doema.- 
a dead and extinct dogma; a dogma that cannot 
be reduced to practice in American statesmanshj 

that these gentlemen advocate as the basis re 
ganization. Suppose they were indulged, do they 
not know that in fourteen, if not fifteen, States 
they could not find supporters enough to muster 
an electoral ticket? i! they reply, what care 


| we for that. I know not what they care; but | 


ask my countrymen of the free States, if they 
should not have a care and avoid the poisine a 
presidential contest upon pny ee as will justly 
alarm a whole section of the Confederacy for the 
security of its rights and property? We hear 


| these gentlemen say they do not intend to strike 
| at slavery in the States. What, then, does the ra- 


| New York? 


tionale of the argument of the Senator from New 
York mean, when he teaches that in this country 
we must all be free or all be slaves? that we must 
be reduced practically to a homogeneous basis, 
and have but one system of labor? What should 
the people of the slaveholding States understand 
by it, were their countrymen of the free States to 
go to work deliberately to elect a President upon 
a basis like that suggested by the Senator from 
Sir, they could have but one under- 
standing of its meaning. They would be forced 
to the unwilling conclusion that superior num- 
bers, greedy and avaricious of power, had en- 
listed in a crusade against their constitutional 
rights, and had determined upon an administra- 
tion with a view to hold them, if not in absolute 
duress, at least with the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over their heads. Thus forewarned, they 
might not abide the torture of suspense, and they 
might sever relations which no longer preserved 
even a decent semblance of political equality. 

It is because I feel an abiding assurance that 


| the masses of the people in the free States do not 


desire to afford, by their action, any just ground 
for alarm to their neighbors and countrymen, 
and especially when they can effect no purpose 
thereby, unféss it be to exhibit a hostility that 
can find no constitutional channel for expression, 
that | announce my conviction here to-day, that 
the new party which the gentleman from Maine 
will be able to lead into the field under the ban- 


| ners of the Senator from New York, will not be 





much, if any larger, or more respectable than the 
old Abolition party, as it existed in 1852. Other 
men will decide that the mission of the Republi- 
can party ended with the Kansas imbroglio, and 
that the vote on the Crittenden-Montgomery 
amendment—the last and noblest act of its ca- 
reer—pledged them to the principles of 1850, by 
which, for the sake of the Union, they will here- 
after steadily abide. 

was not much surprised, Mr. Chairman, to 
hear the intimation from the member from Maine, 
that when, from any cauge, Congress could not 
conveniently apply the Wilmot proviso to the 
organic act of a Territory, his party would next 
rely upon the territorial people to apply it them- 
selves by territorial legislation. This is the easy 
and natural gradation. This second mode of af- 
fecting the rights of slaveholders in the Territories 
is of Democratic origin. I remember that in the 
canvass of 1856, I denounced this squatter sover- 
eignty as being in all its practical bearings as hos- 


| tile to the fair enjoyment of the rights of the slave- 


holder in the Territories as the Wilmot proviso. 
I remember to have said, that if the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill received such a construction as to 


| authorize this idea of ‘* popular sovereignty ’— 
and it was this to which Mr. Buchanan pledged 
| himself when adopting the Cincinnati platform— 


| would not give *‘ the toss of a copper ”’ between 
him, as the embodiment of this idea, and Mr. 


| Frémont, as the embodiment of the idea of ‘‘con- 


gressional sovereignty ”’ applying the prohibition 
through the Wilmot proviso. : 
This frank remark was repeated from Lexing- 
ton to Louisiana, by the members of the Demo- 
cratic party, as something perfectly heretical; and, 
had 1 belonged to the Democratic church, I sup- 
pose I should have been excommunicated with as 
much facility, for such an objection, as the distin- 
guished advocate of this idea of ** popular sover- 
eignty”’ has been, within the past year, for adher- 
ing to the idea. After the presidential election, It 


people will, in cold blood, divide themselves by || was confessed on that side of the House that the 


a sectional line upon a sectional question, othe. 
nothing practical in its issue, and no foot of ground | 


Kansas-Nebraska bill did receive two construc- 
tions, differing at the North and South, but south- 








